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3 wouys the, lifeblood of ind 


Look at that molten steel pour- 


ing forth at Barium’s Central lron 
and Steel Company! 

It's the precious lifeblood of 
industry, vital to it in many forms. 
What could better serve industry 
than a wnified source for its many 
steel needs? 

Such a source is the group of 
strategically located companies 
known as Barium Steel Corpora- 
tion... 


blast furnace to finished product 


controlling quality from 


... working as a self-contained 


A giant planer at work at Barium’s Clyde 
lron Works, Ine 


uses Central's steel plate to make modern 


Duluth, Minn, Clyde 


materials-handling equipment... Whirley 


cranes, hoists, derricks, etc, 


unit to speed urgently needed 
orders. 
how 


For a birdseye view of 


three members of Barium’s fam 
ily convert the raw product (such 
Central 


molten steel above) into 


as steel plate, made at 
from the 
other steel products useful to in- 
dustry, see the photos below. 

For information on how the 
Barium team can bring joint 
knowledge to bear to solve your 
steel problems, address Barium 


at 25 Broad St., New York City. 


Another end product from Central's steel 
plate. Barges are built from it, at Barium’s 
Wiles 


Md. Wiley also makes floating cranes, other 


Manufacturing Co., Port Deposit 


materials-handling equipment. 


“cup paanucts 


SAYONNE BOLT CORP. * NO STEEL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAS 
WORKS. INC. * CUYAHOGA 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
CO. * GLOBE FORGE 
FORGE @ STEEL nc . 
* KERMATH MANU 
LIMITED (CANADA) - PH 
1RON @ STEEL CO 


This punel 
Bridge Co 


puncl 
Central's stec 
fabricates in 


into bridges 


Phoenix 








This paint story is something you should hear. It’s If you’re interested in saving money .. . in learn- 

something you owe to yourself to SEE. For it can ing how to figure true painting costs .. . let him tell 

save you real money in maintenance painting costs you and show you the Barreled Sunlight story. We 

—and give you a better paint job to boot! know you'll find it the most interesting and con- 
It’s the Barreled Sunlight ‘‘economy-through- vincing paint story ever told. Write, and he’!! call. 

quality” story — told right on your own 

wall by means of the famous Barreled 

Sunlight “‘on-the-wall” test. BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-D Dudley St., Providence 1, R. I. 
Alert maintenance and operating men 


who have tried this eye-opening test ar Barreled Sunlight 
® 
J 


now saving real money and getting better, 


longer-lasting paint jobs. Your Barreled Fuinde 
Sunlight representative will be glad to 

arrange and supervise one right in your fn whitest white or dean, dens, wanted eslesh, 
plant and at your convenience. there's a Barreled Suntight Paint for every job 


17 ALWAY.S COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


For over half @ century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional and commercial buildings 
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Substitution of materials is of considerable concern 
to many manufacturers these days. Never before 
have we seen so much interest in the subject. How- 
ever, it is by no means new to Revere, which has 
always held to the principle of recommending the 
metal that will best serve the customer. Thus, we 
have often suggested switching from one metal or 
alloy to another, with the object of lowering costs, in- 
creasing production, improving service, or all three. 
When based on a detailed study of all the factors 
involved, substitution at times can be extremely 
valuable. In fact, the ever- 
increasing quality and serv- 
ice to be found in American 
products is due in part to the 
continued search for better 
materials, and their adoption 
when found. Better materials, 
better design, finer workman- 
ship—these are part of Amer- 
ican progress. 
But there are instances, of 
course, when no practical sub- 
stitute can be found, when 
only one material offers just 
the right combination of good qualities required for 
a given application. Take the automobile radiator. 
This has always been made of copper, because cop- 
per is the one and thus far only metal that perfectly 
meets all the requirements of manufacture and 
service. To make a radiator, very thin copper sheet 
and strip must be crimped, bent and otherwise 
formed. Copper’s easy workability makes it ideal 
from the manufacturing standpoint. After assembly, 
the radiator is cleaned, and made water-tight by 
dipping in a bath of hot solder. Copper is exception- 
ally easy to solder. When in service on a car, truck 
or bus, the radiator must not rust, and must resist 


corrosion by water and anti-freeze. Copper is notable 
for its resistance to corrosion in such use. The radi- 
ator must also cool the water by radiating its heat 
into the air stream; copper has the highest heat 
conductivity of all commercial metals. A copper 
radiator thus is the most efficient and durable. It 
should outlast the car unless accidentally damaged, 
and when the injury is not so great as to make 
replacement necessary, the nearest shop can make 
repairs easily. 

Recently it has been suggested that automotive 
radiators should be made of 
aluminum. However, both 
copper and aluminum are 
temporarily in short supply, 
and therefore to substitute 
one for the other does not 
appear to be practical. Be- 
yond that, we do not believe 
—based upon experience to 
date—that aluminum’s quali- 
ties, fine though they are, 
necessarily make it suitable 
for automotive radiators. In 
addition, the difficulties of 

retooling in the factory and repairs in the field 
must be considered. Revere fabricates both cop- 
per and aluminum, and we have reason to believe 
that our impartial advice to stay with copper for 
automotive radiators is concurred in by radiator 
manufacturers. 

When you are tempted to substitute one material 
for another in your product, no matter what it may 
be, make certain you obtain all the facts as to costs, 
production, service. Your suppliers will be glad to 
collaborate with you in studying the effects of a 
proposed change. We suggest you take full advan- 
tage of their knowledge and experience. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 














For key applications 
on heavy-duty equipment 


ENGINE MOUNTING .. . Powerful, high 
torque FWD engines are securely and depend- 
ably anchored with vibration-proof Elastic Stop 
Nuts. The Red Elastic Collar grips bolt threads 
firmly, withstanding the stress and shock of the 
most severe operating diti » eae i 
out even the most extreme vibration. 


ee Four 





Uninterrupted service and minimum 
maintenance are vital to the customers 
of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., mak- 
ers of special heavy-duty trucks. FWD is 
particularly conscious of the importance 
of unfailing bolted connections. They 
are using Elastic Stop Nuts at key points 
throughout their line, simplifying their 
own assembly as well as assuring bet- 
ter performance for their customers. 


TRANSMISSION SEAL .. . Proper lubrication 
of heavy-duty working parts demands a tight 
seal, here assured by the application of Elastic 
Stop Nuts on this FWD transmission. The famous 
Red Elastic Collar seals against oil seepage. 


Wheel Drive 


CAB MOUNTING... . With the rugged jobs 
that FWD trucks tackle, their powerful frames 
are subjected to severe stresses. Only a tough 
and tested self-locking device could be expected 
to remain tight—that’s why FWD uses Elastic 
Stop Nuts on cab mounting bolts. 


PG nuts 





Resilient locking collars of nylon or fiber permit multiple reuse of Elastic 
Stop Nuts, and these self-locking fasteners have earned Army, Navy and 
Air Force approval. For design information on the wide variety of sizes, 
types and applications of Elastic Stop Nuts, contact your local represen- 


tative—or mail this handy coupon. 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
is also maker of ROLLPIN 


2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


-] AN-ESNA conversion chart 
Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin 


Name 
Firm 


Street 


“ 
| 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 


Dept. N7-419, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 


Please send me the following free information on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 


C) Rolipin bulletin and sample Rollpins 
(-) Here is a drawing of our product. What 
self-locking fastener would you suggest? 


Title 








"This book helped us plan 
sound credit policy--explained 
how AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 

pays us when our 


customers can't!" 


| 0 
\\ We're thankful we completed STRIKE 


our program of protection 


Not 1 
with AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. ong ago, one of our 


biggest customers, witha 
high credit rating, got into 
financial difficulties due 
to a long strike.. 


He couldn't pay his account 
with us. We'd have been in @ 
tight squeeze moneywise 


seam for our A.C.1. policy. 
What about your company? 


Send for — Tee ee 
your copy today! 


American Crepit INsuRANCE protects one of 

your most important assets—accounts receiv- 

able. That’s particularly important now when 
so many companies face a tightening working capital 
situation as a result of inflation, high volume, high taxes. 
An American Crepirt policy also improves your credit 
standing with banks and suppliers. For a copy of our 
book “Why Safe Credits Need Protection” phone the 
American Credit office in your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit [npemnitry Company or New York, Dept. 42, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of the United States npc Canada. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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MORE AND MORE ung yners and managers are relying on Westi. se Vertical 

Transportation « a. J Penney, Seattle « n. Fordham Hill Apts., Bronx, N. Y.« 

c. Scruggs Vandervoort Barney, Ine., Clayton, Mo. « v. The * Worth National 
t. Worth, Tex. « &. I.B.M. World Headquarters Bldg., N. Y. C. 


EXAMINE THESE FACTS... 


befor ” pl ann 4 shad ‘Tan porlatu UW 


An integral part of management thinking today 
is pre-planning. And a basic step in this plan- 
ning for tomorrow is the gathering of facts. 

In decisions involving vertical transportation, 
be sure you examine the facts about the prod- 
ucts of several manufacturers. What elevator 
system best suits your building’s needs? What 
system can give you the greatest return on your 
investment? Which will give you the longest, 
most efficient and economical service under the 
various traffic conditions? Once you know these 
facts, your planning can proceed with assurance. 


For years, Westinghouse engineering achieve- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transporta- 
tion industry to strive for higher and higher 
standards. In every phase of vertical trans- 
portation . . . equipment, maintenance and 
service . .. Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So in pre-planning projects involv- 
ing vertical transportation . . . see Westinghouse 
before you decide. 

For helpful information on assistance in 
planning, write Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N.J. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF 17's Westinghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS ¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS ¢ FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


Tall Tale NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


Speaking of bouncin’ recalls the 

time Cyclone Sue defied Pecos Bill on 

their weddin’ day by trying to ride his 
horse. Got throwed so high she had to duck 
to miss the moon. When she came down a 
couple hours later, she lit square on her spring 
steel bustle and bounced back to the moon. 
Finally, after 3 days of bouncin’, Bill relented 
and pulled the Gulf of Mexico over for her 
to land in. Caused a tidal wave that 
swamped Corpus Christi, but Sue came 

out gentle as a dove. 


to Fabulous Pact 


Pecos Bill never claimed credit for inventing the idea 
of absorbing motion in a body of water. Maybe he 
guessed the future usefulness of such fluid damping 
might be sadly limited by the fickleness of fluids. 
At low temperatures, they no longer flow; at 
high temperatures they thin out or evaporate. 


Such frailties are not character- 
istic of Dow Corning silicone 
fluids. They maintain a more aad 
constant viscosity over a wider 
temperature span than other 
liquids. And, by so doing, they 
remove the age-old limitations 
placed on the usefulness of fluid 


damping 


Dow Corning 200 Fluids are used 
to do all sorts of ‘‘impossible”’ 
things. They eliminate the flut- 
tering of the instrument pointers 
on your dashboard; keep your 
car door locks from freezing ; re- 
duce the torsional vibration of 
crankshafts in automobile and 


diesel engines. 





These and many other fabulous 
facts are described in our newest 
publication, ‘‘What's a Sili- 
cone?’ We'll be glad to send you 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 


a copy. Simply address your re- 
quest to Department E-16 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 








in BUSINESS 
this WEEK ee0e 


e@ In Washington .. . 


. Charles E. Wilson quit the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, slam 
ming the door behind him and leaving 
the steel negotiations completely con 
fused. P. 19 





The Federal Reserve Board 
ordered ‘Transamerica and Bank of 
America to break up the empire that 
A. P. Giannini built P. 24 


. .. President Truman sat tight while 
hopeful Democrat: rambled for the 
nomination he had finally said he 
wouldn’t take. P. 15 


@ In Bucks County, Pa. ... 


. .. half a dozen small communities 
are watching with helpless wonder while 
U.S. Steel’s giant new plant makes a 
major industrial area « yf them over 
night. P. 58 


e In Cleveland... 


nies are mulling 


. six top comp 
survey that 


over the results of a 
shows that it takes more than counsel 
ing to make pensi happy about r 
tirement. P. 48 


e@ In Texas. . 

; there may t b wv land that 
God forgot, but ther ome the sur 
veyors did. If yo find it, maybe 
you can buy 600 f oil wells for 
the price of a cov ture P. 68 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 

Business Outlook 

Defense Business 

Figures of the Week 

Finance 

International Outlook 

Labor 

Management 

Manpower 

Marketing 

Ihe Markets 

New Products 

Production 

Readers Report 

Regions 

The Trend gies 
Washington Outlook bade OE 
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Gentle yet sure . . . that’s the secret of Monroe’s 


. “Velvet Touch” ease of operation, lightest yet most positive keyboard 





action ever engineered into any 
adding machine. 
Lighten your figure load, step up 
production, ease nervous tension 
with Monroes. All operators prefer them. 


Yours will tell you why. 


yy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, ort 


yy High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


yy Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
Monroe Adding Machine one-hand operation 
with “Velvet Touch" Keyboard yy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 


MONROE 


yy Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, 
MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


narrow and wide carriages 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J, 
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REMOTAIRE 


YEAR 'ROUND AIR CONDITIONER 


™ 


c SAaether example of 
Amanican-Standard 
« i. dersh ip 


@ The new Remotaire is a remote 
type room conditioner providing 
summer cooling and winter heating 
for multi-room installations such as 
hotels, apartments, hospitals, office 
buildings, and motels. 


It permits individual weather con- 


trol for each room by enabling the 
occupant to choose the room tem- 
perature that suits him best without 
affecting adjoining spaces. 

The Remotaire uses chilled or 
heated water supplied through a 
simple piping system from a re- 
motely located central cooling and 
heating plant. Ventilation is intro- 
duced separately to each room, thus 
eliminating the need for expensive, 
space-consuming duct work. This is 


an important advantage in the mod- 


ernization of existing buildings and 
in the design of new buildings. 

The Remotaire is the latest of the 
many important contributions Amer- 
ican-Standard has made in the field 
of heating and air conditioning. It 
has a number of unusual built-in fea- 
tures that make it an outstanding 
specification item 

If you would like to have detailed 
information on the Remotaire Room 
Conditioner for year ‘round air con- 


ditioning, just write. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-42, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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How can business, over-all, be so good when it seems so poor to so 
many people? The answer, essentially, is found in two facts: 


* Output of durable goods—including capital equipment and arms—has 
risen steadily over the last 21 months. This has sustained manufacturing 
employment and payrolls—major factors in purchasing power. 

¢ Retail sales, for all the soft spots, have remained high. 

* 
Business volume won‘t get worse any time soon; in fact, the chances 
are very good that it will begin to show gradual improvement. 


Business Week's Index is nudging into new high ground (page 13). 

And the Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial activity hit 222 in 
February—up from a preliminary estimate of 219 for that month. Moreover, 
the preliminary figure for March also is 222. 

* 

Fine showings by index numbers, of course, can’t soothe the aches of 
those trapped within the averages. 

Yet fine performances in the strong lines hold the promise of better 
things to come for the weaker ones. That’s the basic significance of the 
continuing rise in durable goods manufacturing. 

Physical volume of output, measured by the Federal Reserve index, has 
risen 22% over the last 21 months. 

Dollar value of durables shipments in January and February wos just 
under the $111/2-billion mark, the highest ever posted. 

a. 

Expanding operations in plants turning out durable goods is all the 
more remarkable when cutbacks—due to controls and sales resistance—in 
consumer durables are taken into account. 

Output of autos is about one-third behind a year ago; household goods 
are running a good 30% behind. 


* 

Factory output of nondurable goods probably has declined less than 
most people would imagine. 

The Federal Reserve index for such production now stands at 190. 
That’s off about 5% from its peak of 201 just a year ago, and compares 
with a pre-Korea level of 180. 

However, the dip would be much deeper if some industrial items— 
notably chemicals—weren’t technically classed as nondurables. 

Output of industrial chemicals is 5¥2 times its pre-World War II 
level. 





























° 

Military production naturally is having an important effect on the 
product mix of American industry. Yet this can be exaggerated. 

Arms took 163,617 tons of steel products in January, or barely 22% 
of output. Adding on ‘‘defense related” items, the draft on our steel supply 
was 564,000 tons, or a little under 9%. 

Nevertheless, defense is pumping up the importance of durable goods 
in relation to total factory output. 

Nondurable manufacturing normally accounts for 60% to 65% of 
dollar value; today durables and nondurables are neck and neck. 

~ 

Defense will continue a big factor in hard goods output—notwithstand- 

ing the lag in arms production and the “stretchout.” 




















BUSINESS OUTLOOK continues 
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Military spending only now is crossing $3¥2-billion a month, and it 
still is scheduled to rise to $5-billion monthly. At an annual rate, this 
means an increase of roughly $18-billion. 

That will be felt, even though the percent increase will be less than 
that in dollars; civilian capacity will rise along with military. 

* 

Manufacturers’ large volume isn’t all gravy. Value of total! ship- 
ments in February came to $23-billion—exceeded only by last May’s 
record. 

But here’s the catch. To roll up that volume, they drew down their 
order backlogs to the tune of nearly $1-billion. New orders for the month 
were barely $22-billion, the Dept. of Commerce reports. 

* 

Manufacturers’ shipments probably still are running in excess of 
the volume of new business booked. 

That, at least, is the experience of a majority of those reporting on 
March business to the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents. Last month 
failed to bring the usual pickup in new orders, they state. 

Backlogs continued to slide. The only improvement they could see 
was that this decline was less rapid than in the three preceding months. 
a 

Exceptionally low unemployment was the only noteworthy feature of 
the labor market last month. (Employment was nothing to crow about.) 

The jobless numbered only 1,804,000 in March, the Bureau of the 
Census estimates. That’s down nearly 300,000 in a month, and the lowest 
total for the month since the end of World War II. 

But this must be at least partly explained by an abnormally small 
number of people looking for work. (If they aren’t hunting jobs, they can’t 
be called unemployed, they simply aren’t in the labor force.) 

Weather was bad in the census week. Also, jobs weren’t too easy to 
get. So, presumably, people who didn’t need to weren’t hunting work. 

& 

People with jobs numbered about the same in March as in February. 

However, the usual seasonal gain was lacking. 
































Still more to the point. Employment in March fell nearly half a 
million behind a year ago. 


Very low unemployment at this time conceals some slack in labor. 





There are about half a million more people of working age (outside 
the armed forces) now than a year ago. And total employment is nearly 
half a million lower than at this time in 1951. 

Add those together, and you have very nearly a million workers— 
all readily available if job opportunities look attractive. 

° 


Auto dealers are increasingly worried about delivery schedules on 





new cars. It’s not how many they'll get, but when they'll get them. 


Output in the first quarter was just under a million—close to 100,000 
short of what the government allowed. The shortfall can be carried over 
into second-quarter schedules—if a steel strike doesn’t intervene 

But dealers want more cars now, the best sales season. What they 
are afraid of is a rush of deliveries later, when buyers won't be so eager. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 5, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. ¥. 





Make a beeline to better tubing. . 


CHECK BUNDYWELD 


Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Exclusive, 
patented beveled edges afford 
smoother joint, absence of 
bead, less chance for any 
leakage. 


You don’t have to tolerate tubing that 
won't stand up in your product or won't 


quite do everything you want it to do 


Just get next to Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy® tubing. It’s the only 
tubing double-walled from a single strip, 
with inside and outside beveled edges. 


The more demanding your use for tub- 
ing, both in range of mechanical proper- 
ties and severity of working conditions, 
the more reason you have to head for 
Bundy Tubing Company, world’s largest 
producer of small-diameter tubing 


Better buzz Bundy today. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 








Announcing Three \R/ Luxury Trains 


All-New Through and Through 
THE THE THE 
MORNING CONGRESSIONAL SENATOR AFTERNOON CONGRESSIONAL 


Washington « New York Washington « New York « Boston Washington « New York 


America’s Most Beautiful Daylight Trains 


These gleaming new Pennsylvania trains 
are the finest ever developed for day- 
time travel. Operating over the finest 
roadbed in the world —they serve the 





East's largest, most important cities. 


Accommodations for Coach and Parlor 
Car passengers are of rich quality for 
the mood of the moment... to work, 
relax or dine as you travel. In addition 
tothe restful facilities pictured here, there 
are handsomely furnished lounge cars 
with newest features for leisure and ease. 


Latest-type air-conditioning, colorful 
decor, fluorescent lighting, panoramic 
z windows. electro-pneumatic doors, en 
NEW —— are roomy. Deeply gy ween age lining closed telephone rooms—and more i yee so phe 


seats vy of baggage space. Se _ ate amoki 
F luggage 


sank chaive. Cum 1 agente sum up to provide the most satisfactory 


room facilitie trip you've ever taken by rail. hoor 


% Enjoy the fine daily service offered by 


ee ee oe these great streamliners. It will be a 
ee pleasant NEW experience! 


_ —- Se ne | 





new par sag ~~" PARLOR CAR on The NEW DINING CARS with all-electric kitchens designed for NEW COFFEE SHOP CAR for 
us Private rooms with divans, lounge more efficient cooking. Wonderful service in a setting plete meals or snacks 

hairs, wardrobes. Remov ab le partitions permit use of charm comparable to fine hotel facilities and electric grill. Served 

en suite. Enclosed toilet annexes section with lounge facil 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \* 


Go by Train . . . Safety—with Speed and Comfort 
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1949. 1950 


§ Latest 
Week 


*239.8 


Business Week Index jabove) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av av. in in thousands)... 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)..............es005 eceee 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industria] raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)............... 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ; 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............20.eeeeeeeneeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........++.++00++ 
Wr CN BE ic 5 See icn can vies oecdbeeuce 6asdedaanueraneaaa 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. March. . 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Employment (in millions) 
Unemployment (in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 


2,120 
131,191 
$45,494 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar, 29. 
+¥Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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Preceding 
Week 


+238.7 


2,131 
+125,347 
$43,452 
7,354 
6,423 
1,628 


74 

45 
-11% 
181 


437.9 
288.7 
336.1 
4.13le¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.51 
41.46¢ 
$1.85 


189.6 
3.51% 
23% 


52,993 
73,919 
21,469 
31,959 
24,216 

Latest 

Month 
$1,556 


$13,207 


238.5 


2,104 
118,397 
$39,911 

7,416 

6,367 

1,703 


77 

47 
-12% 
163 


433.9 
294.3 

* 337.9 
4.13l¢ 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
40.08¢ 
$1.90 


186.0 
3.52% 
23% 


52,683 
73,526 
21,157 
31,892 
23,750 
Preceding 
Month 
$1,397 
$594 
59.8 
2.1 
$20,120 
$13,315 


t Revised 
8 Date for Latest Week” om each series om request 


Year 
Ago 


235.0 


2,047 
184,494 
$43,011 

6,767 

6,041 

1,698 


80 
45 
+9% 
136 


523.8 
368.5 
409.4 
4.13le¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 


169.7 
3.29% 
2-24% 


49,487 
70,198 
19,202 
30,886 
23,852 
Yeor 
Ago 
$1,614 
S584 
60.2 
2.1 
$19,533 
$13,073 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
430% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
1-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$803 
$197 
55.2 
2.3 
$6,802 
$3,025 
































Rugged Richard, businessman, who loved the great 


@ outdoors, came into town not long ago, and knocked at 


Statler’s doors. “On other business trips,” he said, “I’ve 
found the best hotel to be the Statler—it’s just tops for 
making guests feel swell. 


“The cooped-up life is not for me—I like the open air. 
That’s why I love my Statler room 
space to spare. I’ve found pine needles can’t compare 
with Statler’s famous bed. Eight hundred thirty-seven 
springs! That’s luxury!”’ he said. 


there’s lots of 
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Dick judged the Statler tub to be the indoor bath su- 


@ preme. “In some ways this is better than a rushing 


mountain stream. The water’s hot, there’s lots of soap, 
and towels by the stack. You don’t find those outside,” 
he said while scrubbing up his back. 


4. 


“I’m used to campfire vittles, and they're mighty hard 
to beat—but, still, these Statler chefs know how a he- 
man likes to eat! And as for breakfast, any guest can 
call the night before and name the time he wants a 
feast brought steaming through his door. 








“The Statler’s just a stone’s throw from the business 
district, too. The trails are short to shows and shops, 
there’s always lots to do. For comfort and convenience, 
for the city at its best, make tracks for Hotel Statler 
where you really are a guest.” 





STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK 


| STATLER 


HOTELS 
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BUFFALO + DETROIT 
WASHINGTON 


* BOSTON - 
ST. LOUIS 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY MMER 952) 


CLEVELAND 
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WASHINGTON 
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The Democrats’ stock is up, now that Truman is out. That’s the think- 
ing in both parties a week after the President announced that he won’t 
run. But it’s contrary to political tradition. Usually, a party figures the 
chances of winning again are best with the incumbent. In the case of 
Truman, though, feeling is a new horse will run faster—won’t have 
such a heavy load of grievances to pull. You can see the reasoning behind it. 


Party unity: The South is vital to the Democrats if a race is close. 
And Truman would be the weakest vote-getter down there. With him out, 
it’s a good bet that the South won’t run a candidate of its own. 

Corruption: Any Democrat will have to wade through this sticky 
issue. But it’s Truman who has greatest personal responsibility for the 
smells. 

Korea: Whoever the candidate, he must defend Far Eastern policies. 
But, here again, the greatest responsibility is Truman’s. 

Fed-up Democrats: A new party leader could do much to hold members 
who’ve “had enough” and are threatening to walk out. A big danger to 
any man who holds office long are the “friends” he is sure to lose. 


Vice-President Barkley would be a natural nominee. He’s the most 
popular Democrat in the party. But he’s old (74), and folks remember 
how Truman came up. 

Sen. Kerr still has a following. But the Nebraska primaries left his 
chances slim. The big labor-liberal faction wants nothing to do with him. 

Sen. Russell of Georgia is among the party’s best. But he’s from the 


“Deep South”—unacceptable to the party’s northern wing. 

Sen. Kefauver is leading in the primaries. Truman is opposed to him. 
So are the big city machines, which Kefauver linked to the rackets. But 
as of now, he’s out in front—the man to beat. 


Truman won’t play “hands-off.” He’ll try to influence the picking of a 
candidate. He hasn’t the power to dictate. But the circumstances—age 
in the case of Barkley, regional considerations in the case of others—may 
play into his hands. His preferences are known to the party chiefs. 

Chief Justice Vinson is his first choice. But Vinson said no once, and 
may again. He prefers the security of the bench to politics. 

Gov. Stevenson of Illinois is second. Stevenson has shown reluctance. 
Politics interfere with privacy. The worst interpretation would be placed 
on Stevenson’s recent divorce and the Hiss deposition. Some of Stevenson’s 
friends say that he would prefer to run again in Illinois, then try for the 
Presidency later. 

e 


But Stevenson may be the Democrats’ “man who.” He’s not well 
known outside his own state. He served in the Departments of Agriculture, 
Navy, and State, here and abroad. His record as governor is good. Busi- 
ness likes him pretty well. He has faced up to the state’s scandals (horse 
meat sold as hamburger got national publicity). At home, he’s liberal, 
but not radical. 

The Republicans figure he would be tough if coupled up with a Vice- 
President such as Kefauver or Russell. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Centinves) 


WASHINGTON On the Republican side, it’s also a horse race. The rising feeling that 
BUREAU victory is in sight makes it all the hotter. 
APR. 5, 1952 Taft is still strong. His Wisconsin and Nebraska wins this week keep 
him in the running as Mr. Republican. 
Eisenhower continues to show strength. He was second to Taft in the 
Nebraska write-in—a fairly close second. And when you consider that this 
was in Taft country, it’s impressive. 
Warren and Stassen are the trailers, with Warren the stronger of the 
two. Neither is given a chance, unless there’s a deadlock between Taft and 
Eisenhower. Then they, along with MacArthur, would figure. 





Speculation on which party will win in November currently favors the 
Republicans. But at this time, it’s nothing more than sheer guessing, 
based on the fact the Democrats have a heavy burden of woe, and the 
prospect that the GOP will make a hard fight, with Eisenhower or Taft. 

The only certainty is a change. If Truman had any idea of a draft, 
he seems to be in for a disappointment. Even the Fair Dealers are fed up. 
They can control Truman’s proposals on FEPC, government medicine, etc., 
but they can’t get him to follow through. They, too, want a change. 


The steel wage-price row is revealing. It shows the effort to use 
controls for partisan gain. 

High wages are politically popular. So Truman backed the big raise 
proposed for the CIO steelworkers by his Wage Stabilization Board. 


But high prices are unpopular. So Truman refused a big price rise, 
holding that the industry can and should absorb much of the new wage 
cost. His club over the industry was that, if it didn’t agree and a strike 
came, then the government would seize it and sign a wage contract. 


Mobilizer Wilson’s resignation was a shocker. Fair Dealers never 
liked him. But they figured they “had him”—that he had gone along before 
with policies he didn’t like and would do it again. 

The future of wage-price control is in doubt. Congress wants to see 
the outcome of the steel rumpus before it acts on extension. 


But the controls aren’t likely to die. Congress is worked up over the 
way Truman is using them. But members don’t want the responsibility 
for ending them now. Prices might get out of hand, and that would 
make political trouble. So, when the fussing is over, controls will be kept. 

And steel prices will rise in the end. Controls will serve as a brake 
for a while. But sooner or later any big cost increase has to wind up in 
the price system. 

e 


New disclosures of scandal are coming, and Truman is on the spot. 
The McGrath incident shows the reluctance of some key officials to cooperate 
in the clean-up campaign. And McGrath isn’t the only one who resents 
investigator Morris’ financial questionnaire. But Truman must go ahead, 
one way or another. A whitewash would be an almost unbearable burden 
for the party in November. 
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Where ¢ q 


On a really tough hauling job, a truck’s 
either got it, or it hasn’t. 


You either make money or you lose it. Only the 
best truck engineered for the job is a bargain for 
the operator. 

That’s why you see so many Internationals on 
tough jobs. That’s why you'll be money ahead 
to see your International Truck Dealer or 
Branch and get the best truck engineered for 
your job. Why not make it soon? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 


only 


a 


rhe best 
aga. 


Get the facts about 
International's features: 


® All-truck engines — exclusively for truck work—built in the 
world’s largest truck engine plant. 


®@ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the 
Comfo-Vision Cab designed by drivers for drivers. 


© Super-steering system — more positive control, easier han- 
dling and 37° turning angle. 


® Traditional truck tough that hos kept International 
first in heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 


®@ 115 basic models . . . everything from ‘2-ton pickups to 
90,000 Ibs. GVW ratings. 


®@ America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 





S 
4 international Harvester Bulids McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL +> TRUCKS 


Model L-195 Roadliner, 157 inch 
wheelbase, 48,000 Ibs. GCW. 


Standard of the Highway — 
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There is a difference 
in fluorescent lamps 





This is one... found in G-E lamps, of course! 


E ends of these fluorescent lamps are aluminum. Rough handling doesn’t crack them. 
‘rae can’t shrink them enough to make them crack the glass tube. They can be heated 
hot enough to make a tighter seal. They eliminate one reason why fluorescent lamps some- 
times fail before they should. They’re on G-E lamps, of course. This is one of many basic 


differences that make General Electric your best buy in fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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At midweek a steel strike was all but 
certain. 

As has been evident for weeks, the 
price of steel is the issue. Phillip Mur- 
ray’s steclworkers are, in effect, on the 
sidelines while the government and the 
steel industry battle it out. 

Price Administrator Ellis Arnall is sit- 
ting right in the center of the battle- 
ground. 

Unless one side or the other loses its 
nerve before next week, this is the situ- 
ation: 

¢ The steel industry is determined 
not to grant the wage increases recom- 
mended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board unless it gets assurances that it 
will be permitted a substantial price in- 
crease to compensate. Its determina- 
tion is strengthened by a suspicion that 
the market for steel will soften by the 
end of the year—that a strike as long as 
four to six weeks would merely guaran- 
tee a long period of capacity operation 
afterward. 

e The Administration is equally 


@ Ellis 


Arnall, 


Price Administrator 


(left), now finds himself the man in the hot 


seat in the intensifying steel dispute. 


@ The price of steel is the issue that the 


fight is really over. 


@ The steel companies would rather 


face a strike than grant a pay increase with- 


out a price increase. 


@ The government would rather face 


a strike—and possible seizure of the mills— 


than grant a price increase. 


@ So, this week, everyone is... 


Getting Ready for a Steel Strike 


determined not to grant any price as- 
surances now. 

¢ That means a steel strike next 
week. 

¢ Before a strike has gone on very 
long, Truman intends to have the Army 
seize the steel mills. There’s a good 
chance he will direct the Army, at that 
point, to put into effect the WSB’s 26¢ 
pay increase recommendations. 
¢ Wilson Quits—Truman’s decision on 
the strategy he would use was a costly 
one. The nation’s top mobilization 
official, Charles E. Wilson, quit in pro- 
test over the fundamental issue of 
whether the government would endorse 
the 26¢-an-hour wage increase for labor, 
yet refuse to compensate industry with 
a proportionate price rise. This was a 
shock to the Administration. Truman’s 
people had counted on Wilson to go 
along, even with a distasteful policy 
(page 15). 

In Congas, the showdown forced 

shelving of debate and voting on the 
new Defense Production Act carrying 


price, wage, and materials controls. The 
Senate banking committee, which was 
about ready to bring*out a new bill, 
postponed action when Wilson re- 
signed. And the House banking com- 
mittee called off hearings on the 
program for the time being 

¢ Choice—Fundamentally, ‘Truman had 
to choose between backing Wilson and 
backing Arnall. In the aaadone: he 
backed Arnall. 

But for a few days it looked as though 
the government was going to give in on 
the price question. Wilson, thinking 
he had a go-ahead from Truman, offered 
the steel industry a price rise formula to 
compensate for the higher wage to the 
steel workers. The stecl companies 
sniffed at Wilson’s first offer—around $4 
a ton. Wilson planned to go back 
again. 

Then he had a fateful conference at 
the White House. Truman told him 
the industry could pay the new wage 
out of profits. He also rejected Wil- 
son’s opinion that the wage rise would 
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threaten stabilization. Truman bought 
this advice from Putnam and Arnall. 
* No Assurance—Wilson quit. Before 
he did so, he gave the steel companies 
this bad news: 

The government thinking now is 
that you people can mect the WSB 
rise without piercing existing price 
stabilization policies. You have no as- 
surance that the government will re- 
cede from this position. 

U.S. Steel's Benjamin Fairless came 
to Washington by plane on ‘Tuesday. 
He got the same story from Arnall. 
Amall offered no price increase except 
the $2-$3 that the Capchart formula 
would have given them, in any case. 

Arnall got no takers on that. His 
conclusion: 

“I am very, very fearful we are going 
to have a steel strike. That is, if every- 
one continues as adamant as they appear 
to be now. In other words, I don’t see 
how it can be averted unless someone 
gives.” 
¢ Seizure—That is when seizure talk 
got serious. Acting defense mobilizer 
John Steelman, who has ‘spent a career 
in just such crises as this one, got 
White House Counsel Charlie Murphy 
and Justice Dept. attorneys working up 
the legal mechanics for government 
seizure of the industry. 

The Army was told to stand by to 
operate the mills 

Feelers went out to Murray to see 
for sure whether he would work for the 
government. And would he work at 
today’s wages, or only if the Army 
gives the steelworkers the WSB raise? 

There is a chance, of course, that the 
seizure talk is a bluff, but it doesn’t 
look like it 

The only obvious powers of seizure 
a layman can see are these: (1) The 
Selective Service Act provides that the 
government can take over a plant that 
fails to accept or to deliver on a de- 
fense contract, and (2) the Defense 
Production Act has a general clause 
permitting the taking over of facilities 
needed for defense. 

Neither of these was designed to be 
used in industry-labor disputes. There- 
fore, neither says anything about condi- 
tions of work during government 
operation. They don’t specify how 
wages should be determined or how 
prices should be set. They don’t even 
say anything about the handling of 
revenues and costs. 

If Murray won’t work at present 
wages, Truman either would have to 
take the politically dangerous step of 
trying to force the workers back by 
court action—or else authorize the Army 
to increase pay. 
¢ Injunction?—One_possibility—use of 
l'aft-Hartley’s 80-day injunction to 
keep workers on the job—isn’t getting 
much consideration. Truman would 
jump through hoops to avoid slapping 
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an injunction on his old political sup- 
porter Phil Murray, who already has 
put off a strike for 99 days, since Dec. 

31. 
¢ Preparations—Government _ officials 
continued during the week to go 
thiough the motions of trying to avert 
a strike. Arnall saw industry people 
time after time, but his role was only 
to ask: Are you willing to give in yet? 

Meanwhile, the government was pre- 
paring to sce that defense production 
goes on if there is a shutdown. 

DPA Administrator Fleischmann got 
an order ready to freeze steel at ware- 
houses, so that needed supplies can 
be directed into the critical defense 
lines. The rub is, the military is a cus- 
tom orderer of steel goods, uses rela- 
tively small amounts of the shapes and 
forms ordinarily carried in warehouses. 

Fleischmann also asked the steel 
workers to agree to permit finished or 
near-finished goods to move across 
picket lines to defense plants. 

¢ Short Strike—A strike won't be per- 
mitted to last very long. Though de- 
fense industrics probably can get along 
for a while with supplies cut off, the 
government will seize the plants to in- 


<= 


sure continued output of such critical 
items as ammunition. 

e Who’s Next?—The hunt was on, 
meantime, for a successor to Wilson 
Fleischmann was the man most talked 
about, but he would not step into 
both of Wilson’s shoes. The idea now 
is to split the mobilization job—one 
man for production and another for 
economic stabilization That means 
that Putnam would be on a par with 
whoever takes on the production job, 
whether Fleischmann or someone else. 

Thus, after the shakeup, you will be 
back to what you had during World 
War II, a counterpart of the old War 
Production Board, on the one hand, 
and a super price-wage control agency 
on the other, such as Fred Vinson 
headed up. 

Ihe assistant president idea, used 
to lure Wilson from the General Elec 
tric Co., will be dropped 

Wilson’s swan song was an opti- 
mistic report on the state of mobiliza- 
tion. He reported that the tooling up 
program is now well long, that pro- 
duction of end products is steadily ris- 
ing, and that the big pinch on con- 
sumer goods has passed 


Seeing Things? Just Ask Denver 


This gigantic apparition on Denver's spec- 
tacular skyline has Denverites searching 
through attics for their grandfathers’ six- 
shooters. An adman’s dream come true, 
the giant whisky bottle was set atop the 
five-story building by Brown-Forman to 
advertise its leading brand, Old Forester, 
under a 5-year, $40,000 lease. Within hours, 
local preachers assailed the bottle, news- 


papers called it vulgar. A representative of 
B-F retorted bitterly that “only an over- 
grown cowtown” would object, later took 
that back. Now a B-F vice-president, with 
a psychology consultant in tow, is hot- 
footing it to Denver to confer with city 
officials. Denver calls the whole thing a 
bad setback for the industry—one that will 
drive Denverites to anything but drink, 
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Store Sales Strike a New Balance 


@ Retailers are getting a new idea of what's normal. 


Scare buying no longer produces easy sales dollars. 


@ Prices are generally a bit lower, yet it takes a sharp 


style change or a big bargain to lure the customers. 


@ That keeps the retailer humping to maintain dollar 


volume. He's grim about it, but not too worried. 


The retail customer isn’t hungry 
any more. 

He has money and he’ll spend it, but 
he no longer has any panicky urge to 
buy. And he’s easily discouraged from 
a gr his wallet: by bad weather, 
tax bills, transit troubles, fear of strikes 
that may cut his earnings, hope that 
prices of goods will drop further. 

That’s the picture of the spring-1952 
retail customer that appears from 4 
BUSIN"SS WEEK survey this week of 
early Easter trade. This roundup mostly 
reports how things are going in the de- 
partment stores and specialty shops— 
the retailers who ordinarily count on 
Easter to give a powerful seasonal lift 
to their business. 
¢ Storekeeper—BuSINESS WEEK’s report- 
ing puts together a picture of the tvpi- 
cal retailer, too. He’s neither exuberant 
nor depressed. He’s adjusting to a new 
concept of what’s normal in his busi- 
ness. He’s reconciled to the return of 
the “hard sell.” He’s cagey about his 
buying, but not too worried about pres- 
ent inventory. His biggest worries 
costs, and slow traffic in big-tag items. 

It’s still a little early to be sure. but 
the average retailer expects the current 
Easter season to be within 10% of last 
year’s business, which was still riding 
the second post-Korea buying wave. 


1. Cross-Section 


Not all localities are in the same boat, 
nor even stores in the same city. Varia- 
tions from region to region usually are 
traceable to weather, strike difficulties, 
degree of defense employment; from 
store to store, the difference comes 
from location and from merchandising 
policies. 

In the broad view, Houston, Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Buffalo were the most 
optimistic, and Philadelphia, New 
York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake 
City, and Los Angeles were the most 
bearish. Other cities generally reported 
Easter sales about the same as last vear 
or 5% to 10% less. : 
¢ Weather—The effect of weather was 
typical in the cases of Buffalo and Salt 
Lake City. Buffalo was badly hit by 


storms last year—“We were trying to 
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sell Easter bonnets while snow was still 
on the ground”—and that alone helps 
this year’s business to look good. Salt 
Lake City, on the other hand, has had 
the. worst winter in its history, and 
dollar volume is still figured at 25% 
to 40% below comparable weeks last 
year. 

San Francisco had a lucky shift from 
cool, rainy weather, but the turn went 
too far on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week—it got hot. “Women won't 
try on dresses and suits when it’s hot,” 
a women’s wear retailer mourned, “and 
when it’s rainy, they won’t even come 
down to the store.” 

Store men in Detroit, Kansas City, 
Boston, and Portland, Ore., on the 
other hand, beefed about cold, blustery 
weather. “Women won't go Easter 
shopping till Easter weather comes— 
even if it takes till Memorial Day,” one 
man said. 
¢ Taxes—lederal income taxes helped 
to clear the store aisles in March, many 
retailers figure. A lot of people hadn't 
realized how deeply the new tax rates 
would cut; instead of getting small re- 
funds, they had to borrow to pay extra 
taxes. 

here were more local tax effects, 
too. Massachusetts has an extra-heavy 
state income tax due this year in a lump 
on Apr. 15. That has hurt buying. So 
has the shift of Cleveland realty tax 
collection from April back to February 
this year. 
¢ Strikes—Kansas City and Cincinnati 
sales figures reflect truck strikes that 
cut off deliveries in those areas. 

An even grimmer infiuence in Pitts- 
burgh was the threat of steel and elec- 
trical strikes. That made people slow 
to splurge on Easter. “Nothing keeps 
people out of stores,” said one retailer, 
“like the fear that they might need 
the money next week for food.” Yet 
Pittsburgh shopping centers began 
crowding up last weekend. 


ll. Consumer Resistance 


“Is there any price resistance?” 
echoed one New York department 
store man. “Have vou seen the papers, 
young man?” With business below the 


national average, New York store ads 
have been plugging pre-Easter sales. 

A Salt Lake City store spokesman 
was even more glum. “We haven’t had 
enough people in the store to find out,” 
he said, “but I don’t think it’s just 
price resistance.” 
¢ Buying Is Selective—What looks like 
price resistance, many retailers agree, 
is really a combination of other factors 
that add up to more selective buying. 
Cutting prices fractionally doesn’t over- 
come the other factors. Even big bar- 
gains go begging. 

“We put a $2 price recently on some 
sheets that cost us $2.35,” said a 
Greensboro (N. C.) manager. “Only 
three of them sold.” 

In most areas, however, a real old- 
fashioned bargain sale brings a big re- 
sponse. “We know there’s moncy 
around, and we're going out to get it,” 
a Milwaukee store man said. “One 
way to do it is to make a customer see 
a bargain—he’ll buy.” 
¢ Prices Down a Bit—Prices are gen- 
crally off a few percentage points from 
last year. This slight decline in prices 
means, of course, that merchants have 
to sell somewhat more units to main- 
tain dollar volume. It’s tougher, too, 
when big-ticket stuff is at a slow walk. 
The sag in those items cut the aver- 
age sale in one Detroit store from $4.89 
last year to $4.57. 
¢ Best Sellers—Women’s and children’s 
wear everywhere is reported selling best 
for Easter. Women's sportswear and 
dresses are far stronger than women’s 
suits and coats. Storekeepers say values 
are better than a year ago, but they 
think stvles need more change. 

“What we see in mediocre sales is 
mainly a lack of customer interest,” a 
Cincinnati executive said. “Give them 
something new, and they'll buy.” 

An off-beat observation in San Diego 
is the low price resistance to very high- 
tagged goods. “A small percentage of 
the population has plenty of money,” 
a storekeeper reasoned, “and appar- 
ently figures this may be the last time 
they'll get to spend it the way they 
want to.” 
¢ Mail Order Cuts—It isn’t only the 
stores that are feeling the need to reach 
out for customers. The mail order 
houses are doing it, too. Annual mid- 
spring catalogs of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. went 
into the mails this week. 

Sears cut prices on more than 1,000 
items. One rug was reduced 27%, with 
lesser cuts on shoes, children’s wear, 
furniture, white goods, slip covers, heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment. Ward's 
sales book offers reductions as high as 
35% on hosiery and cotton nightgowns. 
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What Is “Good Faith?” 


The courts upheld Standard Oil's right to meet compe- 
tition in good faith by giving some customers lower prices. But 
FTC is going to be tough about interpreting the rule. 


A year ago—in January, 1951—the 
Supreme Court told the Federal Trade 
Commission: 

“It’s perfectly legal for a seller to give 
one customer a lower price than an- 
other—as long as he can prove he did 
it in good faith, to meet the equally 
low price of a competing seller.” 

That decision applied specifically to 
the case of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
But it made other manufacturers happy, 
too. At one stroke, the court seemed 
to be (1) staking out an important 
reference point in the wilderness of de- 
livered pricing, and (2) making some 
sense out of a particularly muddy sec- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman (anti- 
pric e discrimination) Act. 

This week, though, it looks as though 
the 12-year-old case against Standard 
of Indiana is about to be fought all 
the way up through the courts again. 
This time the issue is: “How do you 
prove your price discrimination was 
made in ‘good faith’ to meet competi- 
tion?” Whatever the outcome, it’s cer- 
tain FTC is going to make the fight a 
tough one. 
¢ Historv—The Standard Oil case be- 
gan back in 1940, when FTC charged 
the company with favoring four large 
Detroit customers—jobbers who also 
retailed, and a local chain of retail sta- 
tions. These customers, FTC said, got 
Standard’s gasoline at lower prices than 
individual retail stations in the area. 

Standard said that it had to give 
these big customers the lower price in 
order to meet the price offered them 
by competing refiners. FTC said the 
law banned any such price differential, 
competition or not. Finally, the Su- 
preme Court settled the question by 
upholding Standard Oil. 

This posed FTC a new question: 
“Was Standard’s price discrimination 
made in good faith?” Last week FTC 
gave its answer: “No.” 
¢ FTC’s Argument—On the good faith 
point, FTC said this: Both before and 
after the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, Standard and competing te- 
finers used the same criteria for deter- 
mining who gets the tank-car (large 
purchase) discount on gasoline—a dis- 
count of 14¢ per gal. These criteria 
were: (1) annual purchases of 1-million 
to 2-million gal., (2) adequate storage 
facilities to handle tank-car deliveries, 
and (3) a credit rating equal to this kind 
of buving. 

Before 


claims, 


Robinson-Patman, FTC 
Standard never considered 
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whether the purchaser was a whole- 
saler selling to retailers, or a retailer 
selling to the public. But when the 
act became law, Standard should have 
changed its pricing practices to take 
this into consideration. FTC says that 
Standard “neither did this nor made 
anv bona fide attempt to do so.” 

FTC says that Standard’s price dis- 
criminations were part of the company’s 
regular pricing methods—not merely an 
effort to meet competition “in good 
faith.” 
¢ Possible Outcome—I"T'C spelled out 
clearly what it fears: If Standard’s de- 
fense is accepted, then Standard’s com- 
petitors—including three that have 
similar cases outstanding—‘‘might also 
defend their similar price differences 
on the ground of meeting Standard’s 
equally low prices or the equally low 
prices of other competitors.” 

In other words, the commission is 
going to fight to the last ditch to pre- 
vent this or any similar pattern of pric- 
ing from qualifying as “good faith meet- 
ing of competition.” 

FTC wound up by ordering the com- 
pany to stop discriminating “by selling 
such gasoline to any retailer thereof at 
a lower price than to any other retailer 
who in fact competes with the favored 
purchaser in the resale of such gasoline 
to the public.” 
¢ Problem—But what’s Standard to do 
about the customer who is both whole- 
saler and retailer? FTC says, “charge 
him two different prices.” The term 
“retailer,” according to the commission, 
“applies to that portion of the business 
of any purchaser which consists of the 
retail sale of gasoline to the public.” 
¢ Hard and Soft—Actually, this all pre- 
sents another round in the long drawn- 
out battle between “hard competition” 
and “soft competition.” 

Of this case, the “hard competition” 
crowd says: “How can competition be 
harmed when a merchant gets a lower 
price from a supplier and passes it along 
to the public? That is not injuring 
competition, that is competition.” The 
“soft competition” theory: “This is the 
rankest price discrimination, and the 
good faith is a phony. If this kind of 
competition goes on, the independent 
retailers are driven out of business, and 
those who benefited by violation of the 
law have all the market and can then 
hoist the prices back up right where 
they were before. Only difference is the 
loss of the independent merchant who 
has been illegally run out of business.” 


Quick Comeback 


Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration to be 
failing. Suddenly, it's getting 
what it wants. 


Telford Taylor's Small 
Plants Administration suddenly found 
itself sitting pretty this week. ‘Taylor 
(above) has coaxed Congress into giv- 
ing his ailing agency a new lease on 
life; last week he captured a real prize 
for it. The Munitions Board—which 
decides who gets the contracts—agreed 
to give SDPA a voice in arms contract- 
ing. 
¢ Comeback—Taylor’s troubles started 
when he went up to Capitol Hill to 
talk about his budget. The powerful 
House Appropriations Committee not 
only rejected his request for funds to 
keep SPDA running for another three 
months; it also recommended that the 
agency be abolished outright. 

Taylor was on SDPA business on 
the West Coast when the committee 
knocked out April-June operating funds 
for the agency. He rushed back to 
Washington, helped pro-small business 
Congressmen mastermind a campaign 
that ended with the House restoring 
SDPA’s $825,000 

That saved SDPA from sudden death. 
And the deal with the Munitions Board 
really sets it up in business. The new 
arrangement sets up the machinery for 
carrying out what Taylor considers 
SDPA’s biggest job: seeing to it that 
small businessmen get a fair share of 
defense orders. 
eHow It Works—The Munitions 
Board has issued orders to 60-odd mili- 


seemed 


Defense 
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tary procurement offices throughout the 
country. From here on, procurement 
officers will screen all contracts over 
$25,000, talk them over with SDPA 
staffers on the spot. Purpose of the 
screening is to earmark those orders that 
can be filled by small firms. 

When SDPA and procurement off- 
cials decide that a certain contract is a 
small business contract, that means 
only an SDPA-certified small company 
is allowed to negotiate. ‘Big outfits in 
that case aren’t eligible at all. 

SDPA men won't insist on earmark- 
ing a contract for small business un- 
less they’re sure small business can 
handle it. To hand out contracts with- 
out being sure would be to invite trou- 
ble; the Defense Dept. is already grip- 
ing that the SDPA-Munitions Board 
setup will slow up contracting. Be- 
fore going after a contract, SDPA men 
will line up two or three small plants 
that they figure can do the job. Then, 
when the contract has been earmarked 
for the smalls, those plants will prob- 
ably be invited to bid for it. 

The SDPA field staffers will not be 
able to veto decisions against small firms 
on controversial cases. The military 
chief of each procurement office will 
have the final say. But that doesn’t 
mean anyone will run roughshod over 
the SDPA field men. They'll get the 
facts on every contract let by their 
offices, report anything they don’t like 
te Taylor in Washington. 
¢ Over the Hurdle—The placement of 
SDPA men in military procurement of- 
fices throughout the country means 
Taylor is over the highest hurdle in his 
dickering with the services (BW—Feb. 
16°52,p25). This was the demand the 
military brass fought the hardest. They 
didn’t want outsiders at the elbows of 
their contracting officers. 

At the same time, it puts SDPA in 
business more solidly than it ever could 
be otherwise. Heretofore, ‘Taylor could 
only guess at how many contracts small 
business could handle but wasn’t get- 
ting. Now he'll be getting detailed in- 
formation. 
¢ Not Satisfied—Taylor still wants a lot 
more from the military, and he'll fight 
to get it. For example, there’s the 
whole problem of advertised contracts. 
Taylor feels that bids on many of these 
should be sought only from small com- 
panies. On those where small firms 
compete against big ones, he thinks the 
smalls should be: given price differen- 
tials. That is, a small firm should get 
the order if its price is within a reason 
able range—say 15% —of the lowest bid. 

SDPA has other irons in the fire, 
too. Its loan program ‘iis finally off 
the ground after a slow start. It has 
recommended a number of loans to 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. RFC 
has O.K.’d 13, totaling $760,000, out 
of $100-million set aside for smalls. 
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Businessmen may be somewhat dis- 
appointed with consumer spending this 
year (page 21). But 1952 obviously is 
going to be a terrific year for spending 
on new plant and toe The 
latest estimates by the Commerce 
Dept. and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission not only show that total 
capital expenditures will top 1951 (BW 
—Mar.29'52,p16); they also show that 
the capital boom will have a broad base, 
extending through practically all indus- 
try (table). 

Summing up the results of their 
latest quarterly check on spending 
plans, the government experts report: 

¢ Plans for spending in the April- 
June quarter total $6.1-billion, just a 
shade higher than estimated expendi- 
tures in the first quarter. 

¢ The second half of 1952 will see 
investment in new plants and equip- 
ment running only slightly lower than 
in the first half. Actually—with the 
National Production Authority drop- 
ping restrictions on commercial con- 


Capital Spending 


Ad 
Still Booms 
struction—spending may well run higher 
than present plans indicate. 

¢ Plans for 1952 as a whole total 
$24.1-billion, 4% more than was actu- 
ally spent last year. With prices for 


capital goods and construction fairly 
stable, the actual amount of bricks and 
mortar put in place and of equipment 
delivered will rise by about the same 
4%. 

SEC-Commerce’s results closely par- 
allel findings of the annual survey of 
investment plans by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics (BW—Feb.2’52, 
p76). And the survey results suggest 
that the stretchout of military spending 
(BW-—Jan.12’52,p19) has had little im- 
pact on businessmen’s _ for ex- 
panding and improving their plants. 
¢ Prospects Good—Company execu- 
tives are agp meg optimistic in esti- 
mating sales for the year, the survey 
shows. Mining concerns expect to 
boost their sales 11% over 1951. Elec- 
tric and gas utilities look for a 10% 
gain, manufacturers a rise of 5%. 
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DIDN'T VOTE 


FEDERAL 


RESERVE BOARD won the first round when it 
ordered the breakup of the Giannini banking empire. But there 





was almost as much dissension between board members as there 
was between FRB and Transamerica. 


FRB vs. Transamerica: What Is a Banking 


The Board of Governors of the Fed- 


cral Reserve System sits in a monu- 
mental Greek temple on Washington- 
ton’s Constitution Ave. Last week 
it handed down a decision that may 
prove as monumental as its building. 

By a split vote, 3-2, FRB ordered 
the dissolution of the great Giannini 
banking empire, which is topped by 
l'ransamerica Corp. It directed Trans- 
america to sell all its western banking 
interests, except the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Bank in 
Califormia 

I'ransamerica is eager to get into 
court to back up its claim that the 
board’s ruling was based on unfair and 
irbitrary hearings. But until the 
courts rule, the board’s decision will 
stand as its first attempt to define 
monopoly in banking. 

At stake is more than Transamerica’s 
bank holdings outside the Bank of 
America. What the Fed really is after 
is a clear policy that will allow it to 
limit the size and to control the ac- 
tivities of bank holding companies. 


I. The Poll 


Board chairman William McC. 
Martin, Jr., and members M. S. Szym- 
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czak and R. M. Evans voted against 
Transamerica. Evans was also the hear- 
ing officer in the case, delegated by the 
board to hear evidence and make a 
recommendation. As ‘Transamerica 
bitterly pointed out, it took the vote 
of the hearing officer to break what 
otherwise would have been a tie. 

Board member J. K. Vardaman, Jr., 
in a brief statement of dissent, said 
Evans had been arbitrary and unfair as 
a hearing officer. Oliver Powell also 
dissented, in a closely reasoned argu- 
ment that went to the heart of the 
monopoly issue. He did not criticize 
Evans as a hearing officer, but he said 
that the findings did not disclose a 
monopoly in any real sense, and that 
Transamerica did not have an ade- 
quate hearing 

Two new members of the board— 
Abbott L. Mills and J. Louis Robert- 
son—did not vote. 
¢ TA Ammunition—Powell’s views no 
doubt will be stressed by Transamerica 
when it gets into court. Powell believes 
the case as developed by the board’s 
counsel is mercly a. statistical one: 
Banks controlled by Transamerica have 
39% of the deposits in the states of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
vada, and Arizona. That’s too much; 


l'ransam 1 should be re- 
ell all 
Bank 
soning, Powell 
existence of a 
harm has 


therefore, 
duced in size by f to 

Far West bank int ts except 
of America. Thi 
said, neither pro 

monopoly nor sh that any 
resulted to the fi tate 

However, E\ 

majority agreed, that there ar 
monopoly in the f tate area. The 
board pointed out that, in addition to 
having 39% of deposits, banks 
controlled by TA 
of the loans in tl 
of the accounts 


ll. Hatchet Work 


Having agreed the broad question 
of monopoly, tl d had to decide 
how to cut d samerica’s size 
One way would een to order TA 
to sell its stock in t Bank of America 
—the giant among it rA’s 
stock in Bank of s been re 
duced over th from 99 in 
1928, when A.-P mnini founded the 
holding compan) s than 5% last 
December. 

But in 13 pag f fact findings, the 
board maintains that the remaining 
stock neverthelk wes TA in firm 


area. 
ded, and the 
signs of 


ust under 50% 


nd have 46‘ 
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GIANNINI 


L. M. GIANNINI, son of the founder, is 
now the symbol of the banking empire. 


Monopoly? 


control. For example: The bank’s 
proxy committee, consisting—says FRB 
—of Giannini associates, controls 99% 
of the stock voted at annual meetings. 

Because of this close association, the 
board decided that it would be point- 
less to order Transamerica to dispose 
of the last of its Bank of America stock. 
It felt the Giannini influence would 
continue. 
¢ Empire Breakup—So it took the other 
path. It told TA to sell (1) its inter 
ests in 26 California banks that are not 
a part of the Bank of America chain; 
2) all its banks in Oregon, including 
the First National of Portland chain; 
(3) its National Bank of Washington 
chain in the state of Washington; (4 
its First National Bank of Arizona 
chain; and (5) its First National Bank 
of Nevada chain; and (6) two addi- 
tional Nevada banks. 

The order does not affect TA’s other 
holdings, which the Fed said included 
as of 1948—7% of this stock of the 
National City Bank of New York; all 
the stock of Allied Building’ Credits, 
Inc., which in 1948 purchased nearly 
$45-million of instalment notes and 
mortgages; all the stock of the Occi- 
dental Corp., which owns the Occi 
dental Life Insurance Co., with 
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$2-billion life insurance in force; all 
the stock of the Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Co.; and several industrial 
companics. 


ill. Ten-Year Quarrel 


The Fed’s quarrels with ‘Transamerica 
began in 1942, when it joined the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
l’ederal Deposit Insurance Corp. in op- 
posing further expansion by TA. Spur- 
red by Marriner Eccles when he was 
chairman, the board tried in vain to 
get the Justice Dept. to bring a monop- 
oly charge against ‘TA, under the Sher- 
man Act. 

om Clark—then Attorney General, 
now Justice of the Supreme Court— 
told Eccles the government didn’t have 
a case. So Eccles shifted his fight to 
Congress. He asked for a law that 
would cmpower the board to control 
expansion of bank holding companies. 
The Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee in 1947 approved such a bill, 
but it didn’t come to a vote. 

The following vear, the board unani- 
mously voted to proceed with a case of 
its own against TA—under Sec. 7 of 
the Clavton Act, rather than under the 
Sherman Act. This is the case that 
resulted in the hearings by Evans, and 
in the order to Transamerica to stri 
its bank holdings down to the Bank 
of America. 

e TA’s Defense Line—In the meantime, 
liansamerica had prepared for the com- 
ing showdown by hiring two key men 
in the ‘Truman Administration. Sam 
Husbands left the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. to become president of 
l'ransamerica; Sam Stewart, who had 
been counsel of ‘Truman’s investigating 
committee during World War II, was 
named TA counsel. These men are 
masterminding TA’s defense. L. M. 
Giannini (picture), the founder’s son, 
who symbolizes the present-day Gian- 
nini empire, is not an officer of TA; he 
is a member of the board of directors. 

The job of establishing existence of 
a monopoly is easier under the Clayton 
Act than under the Sherman Act. The 
former merely states that corporations 
shall not acquire stock in two or more 
corporations where the effect “may be 
to substantially lessen competition be- 
tween such corporations” or where the 
effect may “tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce.” 
¢ Counterattack—The Fed's position 
boils down to this: Transamerica has 
brought into one holding company 600- 
odd banking offices. If these offices had 
remained outside of Transamerica, there 
would be more competition than now 
exists. Therefore, TA has violated the 
Clayton Act. If the courts sustain this 
view, the board is not required to spell 
out the effects of monopolistic practices 
as called for in the Powell dissent. 





No matter what the courts decide, 
the Fed would still like a law that would 
require a holding company to get per- 
mission every time it picked up a new 
bank. It argues that it could nip mo 
nopolistic tendencies this way before 
they develop. 


IV. Unfinished Business 


The Fed is not likely to get a holding 
company bill any time soon. That 
makes its decision and the court’s view 
of it of first-rate importance. Even it 
the board is upheld, the road ahead in 
regulating monopoly in banking is far 
from clear. Two kinds of questions 
arise. 

The first batch is legal and adminis 
trative. Somewhere along the line, a 
court may well have to lay down specific 
standards to indicate when a bank or 
holding company “‘lessens” competi 
tion in a_ given geographical area. 
When it owns or controls more than 
50% of the banking offices? 40%? 
30%? Or will the standard be on the 
basis ot ioans? Or deposits? And what 
is to be the geographical area? 
¢ Economic Aspects—The second batch 
of questions involves the economic con- 
sequences of FRB’s decision. Will it 
be good or bad for the development of 
the U.S. economy, if branch banks and 
banking chains are held down? Branch 
bank advocates argue that these are the 
banks that have been progressive, that 
have changed the whole high-collar tra 
dition of banking in this country during 
the last 30 years. The big, expanding 
banks had to, of course, in order to 
grow. In the process, their supporters 
argue, they have done a lot to meet the 
banking needs of more individuals and 
companics. 

The fabulous Amadco Peter Giannini 

acquired banks during his heyday to 
satisfy people’s needs as he saw them 
and to build an empire. In recent 
years the steady attrition in the number 
of banks through purchase and merger 
has been dictated largely by a more per 
sistent and deep-seated cause: the de- 
creasing profitability of the banking 
business. Under such circumstances, a 
bank whose management has lost con 
fidence in its future is worth more to its 
stockholders dead than alive. 
«Now What?—A stubborn question 
remains: What will FRB and other 
supervisory authorities do to arrest the 
decline of small-unit, independent 
banking, of which the rise of the giants 
is so clearly a symptom? ‘Tax relief from 
excess profits taxes and tighter money 
rates would probably be the ideal solu 
tion from the banker’s viewpoint. H« 
has some possibility of the first; prob 
ably a good deal less of the second. But 
for the bank supervisor, the job of 
fostering competition remains a tough 
one. 
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The Administration's Plan for... 


... Military . . . Economic 


Aid 
EUROPE 


NEAR EAST 
andAFRICA $606,000,000 


ASIA and 
PACIFIC 


LATIN 
AMERICA 


Two weeks ago it looked as if Con- 
gress would hack $2-billion or more off 
the Administration’s foreign aid pro- 
gram for the coming year. Now odds 
are that the cut will be less than half 
that. 

Two things have dulled the ax that 
Congress is brandishing at the $7.9-bil- 
lion mutual security bill: (1) Gen. Ei- 
senhower’s growing box-office appeal 
and (2) President Truman’s withdrawal 
from the 1952 Presidential race. 
¢ Where to Cut—As a result, the fight 
has now shifted ground. The Admin- 
istration is less alarmed about the size 
of the probable cut; its main object now 
is to keep Congress from doing all of 
the slashing on the economic aid end of 
the program. Truman’s spokesmen 
argue that economic assistance is just 
as important to Western defense plans 
as military help. 

* Politics Change—Eisenhower’s grow- 
ing strength has done a lot to Seah 
down the party lines on mutual security. 
Republican congressmen don’t want 
to chop a potential candidate’s main 
campaign ae out from under him. 
Then the Democrats could charge that 
Ike’s party wouldn’t back his foreign 
a if he got elected. And Eisen- 
ower’s showing in New Hampshire 
and Minnesota has made a lot of econ- 
omy-minded congressmen wonder just 
how popular foreign spending cuts are 
with their own constituents. 

Truman’s withdrawal from the Presi- 
dential race also has boosted the mu- 
tual security program’s chances. A lot 
of southern congressmen opposed for- 
eign aid because they hated Truman. 
They will take another look at the aid 
request, now that its author has bowed 
out of the election lists. 
¢ Delaying Action—The change in the 
political scene is already being reflected 
in the foreign aid hearings in Congress. 
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$4,070,000,000 $1,819,000,000 - 
$196,000,000 | fraiy snd 
$611,000,000  $408,000,000 
$62,000,000 $22,000,000 


( Country by country, eco- 
nomic aid to y wet 
breaks down like this: 

Britain $590-million 
France $420-million 
Greece $145-million 
Holland $80-million 
Turkey $70-million 
$20-million 


$110-million 
$10-million 
$1-million 


Aid 


Trieste 
Norway 
Iceland 


Western 
Germany $160-million 
Yugoslavia $78-million 





ia —-$86-million 
| Other —-$49-million 


oreign Aid Prospects Look Up 


The hearings—which Washington had 
expected to be a Roman holiday—have 
been perfunctory, almost listless. 

Opponents of the bill have gone 
through the motions. Thev’ve voiced 
alarm at the proposed $14-billion bud- 
get deficit, insisted that cuts had to be 
made to preserve the stability of the 
dollar. They've tossed the stock criti- 
cisms at Europe: France has the po- 
litical staggers. The French won’t pay 
their taxes and don’t want to defend 
themselves. Britain isn’t scrapping so- 
cialism fast enough. The Germans may 
make a deal with Stalin. The NATO 
army is a paper army. The Marshall 
Plan has failed to cure Europe’s war 
hangover, win friends for the U.S. Eu- 
rope is still on economic crutches, and 
America is hated and despised from Ice- 
land to Tahiti. 

But when Taft lost his clear lead, the 
senatorial fervor went out of all this. 
The attackers were sparring for time, 
not really fighting. They seemed at 
times to be questioning Administra- 
tion witnesses out of sheer politeness. 
¢ Cautious Play—Eisenhower’s backers 
in Congress have been playing a cau- 
tious game in the hearings. They’ve 
supported the program in principle. 
But they obviously don’t want to hand- 
cuff their Presidential candidate to the 
Administration’s foreign policy. So 
they’ve kept their skirmishings to the 
fringes of the aid program. 

Sen. Smith of New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, questioned Secretary of State 
Acheson closely on how long the U.S. 
would have to continue supporting the 
European defense buildup, and on what 
the total cost to the American taxpayers 
would be. He criticized lags in U.S. 
arms shipments to Europe and the fat 
carryover of unspent military aid funds 
from last year. He wondered whether 
the U.S. shouldn’t do something to 


open new markets for European ex- 
ports, so that its allies could pay their 
own way. But he came out strongly 
for the Administration’s mushrooming 
Point 4 program for aid to underdevel- 
oped territories. 

e How Much, and Where?—All this 
means that the prospects for the mutual 
aid program have taken a decided turn 
for the better. But Congress will clip 
something off the foreign aid bill, on 
general principles. Best bet is that 
approximately $1-billion will be scis- 
sored out. And that brings up the im- 
portant question of where the scissors 
will snip. 

Economic, or “defense support,” aid 

has been the favorite target so far. Ad- 
ministrative witnesses have argued 
themselves hoarse trying to convince 
Congress that defense support aid is 
essential to the European military build- 
up and that its purpose is entirely differ- 
ent from the economy-strengthening 
objective of the Marshal] Plan. But 
to many congressmen trying to save 
dollars for their taxpayers, it still smells 
like Marshall Plan. 
e Reinforcements—So the Administra- 
tion is going to have to fight hardest 
for the $1.4-billion for economic de- 
fense support in Europe. Government 
witnesses will hammer Congress with 
these arguments in defense of the 
funds: 

e Raw materials and aid bought 
with the money will permit Western 
Europe to expand its gross national 
product by $5.5-billion. 

e NATO members can boost de- 
fense spending to $13.9-billion next 
year. 
e NATO alliance will get roughly 
$2.50 worth of extra military strength 
for every dollar of economic aid voted 
by Congress. Every dollar that is cut 
will slash European rearmament in the 
same ratio. 

e European output of military 
hardware in fiscal 1953 will be $3.6- 
billion worth with economic aid; only 
$1.9-billion without it. 

Government witnesses also insist that 
Europe will become permanently de- 
pendent upon U.S. military aid if it 
doesn’t get the economic help to beef 
up its own defense industries. 

Truman’s ace in the hole in the fight 
will be to order Secretary of Defense 
Lovett to recommend that Congress 
slash military end item aid rather than 
economic aid 

Government witnesses already have 
made progress against Congressional 
opposition to economic aid. Eisen- 
hower’s ambassador to Congress, Gen. 
Gruenther, made a successful plea for 
the necessity of underpinning sagging 
European economies. And Gruenther 
is the likely choice to succeed Eisen- 
hower when the general comes home to 
campaign. 
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"What are Fiextoc locknuts?’’ 


“They're nuts that hold assemblies together, and 
they just won’t work loose like ordinary nuts.” 

Nuts that loosen are headaches, or even 
worse, because they may necessitate shutting 
machines down. When that happens, pro- 
duction flops, assembly lines stop, and delivery 
promises are not kept. FLExLoc locknuts offer 
a simple solution to such problems—they don’t work 
loose. And though they stay put, they can easily be 
removed with a wrench when necessary. 

Standard FLEx.oc Self-Locking Nuts have a higher 
tensile value than most other locknuts. They’re not 
affected by temperatures up to 550°F. Their torque is 


FLEXLOC Self-Locking Mut 


controlled within such narrow limits that they 
have been used successfully on plastic studs. 
FLExLoc locknuts are stop nuts, too. They 
lock when you stop turning them—they don’t 
have to be seated. 

The Government is now taking almost all of 
our FLEXLoc output. We’ll be glad, however, 
to supply you with samples for testing on your equip- 
ment. Let us know the size and number you need. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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W. really aim to do our job of freight transportation so well 
that you'll continue to route freight our way, year after year. 
That kind of service means putting to good use for you, the 
experience gained throughout many years in handling freight 
for shippers and receivers in your particular industry. 

A railroad must not only have the equipment and facilities to 
give you fast, dependable service but also have traffic repre- 
sentatives who understand and speak your language. In short, 
“it's what's up here"’ that counts. We'll be very pleased to 


serve you at any time. 
* s s 


Need passenger reservations? All departments of Union Pacific 
work closely together. The representative you know will be glad 
to help you with your travel problems. 


be Specie -Ekyp linn Faw” 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Two major airlines are now in the run- 
ning for merger with Colonial Airlines 
(BW—Feb.9’52,p25). Stockholders will 
vote Apr. 16 on whether to merge with 
National Airlines, which offers § share 
of National stock for each share of 
Colonial, or Eastern Air Lines, which 
offers half a share 

. 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. won another round 
in its attempt to collect, breach-of-con- 
tract damages from Cyrus S. Eaton, 
majority stockholder, and William R. 
Daley, president, of Otis & Co. (BW— 
Dec.8’51,p156). A jury in a Delaware 
state court fixed the amount of dam- 
ages at $3,232,329, charged against the 
two men personally 

« 
Merger of Whirlpool Corp. and Clyde 
Porcelain Steel Corp. (BW—Mar.29’52, 
pl01) was assured this week by favor- 
able vote of Whirlpool shareholders. 

e 
Control of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System is now effectively held by the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., owner of 
58% of MBS stock (BW—Oct.20'51, 
p23). Until February, General was re- 
stricted to a 30% vote in MBS affairs. 

. 
Illicit stills produce about 25% of U.S. 
whisky, federal agents estimate. Reve- 
nue men last week smashed an 800-gal. 
moonshine plant in Hardin County, 
Kv., that was evading about $2,500 in 
federal taxes each day it ran. 

we 
Textiles are still migrating southward. 
This week Celanese Corp. closed its 
Williamsport (Pa.) subsidiary’s weav- 
ing operations and shifted them to the 
Staunton (Va.) plant. And Kendall Co. 
announced the sale of its Turners Falls 
(Mass.) mill, its last cotton manufac- 
turing plant in New England. 

3 
Passenger car tires that last longer and 
skid less were unveiled this week. Good- 
year came out with a tire in which 
nylon fully replaces other fabrics in the 
casing; it’s supposed to give up to 42% 
more mileage because of its strength 
and its resistance to heat. Goodrich in- 
troduced a new . ad design for its 
tubeless tire. Tread is made up of tiny 
blocks that give maximum squeegee 
action. 

2 
A new L-shaped prefab house is now 
offered by Gunnison Homes, a U.S. 
Steel subsidiary. It sells for about $10,- 
500, without lot 


RCA denies trade reports that it’s 
coming out with 10-in. and 12-in. 


phonograph records for 45 rpm. 
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Gaylord 


Boxes 


Deliver Your Product 
Safe and Sound 


Manufacturers who know the sales value and economy of safer 
arrival of their products prefer Gaylord Boxes. 


Tough enough to take the roughest kind of handling, these protective 
containers stand between your product and possible damage in shipping. 


Ask the Gaylord Sales and Service office nearest you for proof of the 
advantages of Gaylord Boxes engineered to your specific needs. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 


fay 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES e FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS @ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle « Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland © Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco « New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson * Miami *« Omaha + Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock » Charlotte « Cleveland 
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ourtlens or facilities furnished by a coumpetiter. 

“(c) That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
merce, in the course of such commerce, to pay or grant, or to receive 
or accept, anything of value as a commission, brokerage, or other 
compensation, or any allowance or discount in lieu Greek, Sas 


for services rendered in connection with the sale or purc 


ase of 


goods, wares, or merchandise, either to the other party to such trans- 
action or to an agent, representative, or other intermediary therein 


where such intermedia 


is acting in fact for or in behalf, or is sub- 


ject to the direct or indirect control, of any party to such transac- 
tion other than the person by whom such compensation is so granted 


or pai , 
“(d) That it shall be unlawful for any perso 


CLAYTON ACT, says FTC, bars Grocers from taking brokerage fees. FT'C’s Mason (above) calls it curtains for IGA, but .. . 


Independent Grocers Take It to Court 


Two weeks ago the Federal Trade 
Commission gave Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance Distributing Co. a hard 
jolt. It ordered the big voluntary chain 
to “discontinue accepting unlawful 
brokerage fees from sellers of grocery 
and related commodities.” 

This would mean a serious loss of 
revenue for IGA, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $500,000. IGA could 
probably make up some of these losses 
in other ways. But it would undoubted- 
ly have to cut back sharply on services 
it gives its wholesaler members. This 
in turn would put the chain at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with such rivals 
as A&P, Kroger, and other big corpo- 
rate chains. 
¢ Fists Doubled—For these reasons, 
IGA is fighting the order in the courts. 
[his week it took its case to the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago. It is hoping for a full-dress 
Supreme Court test of Section 2 (c) 
of the Clayton Act (above), on which 
FTC bases its case against IGA. 

Donald Grimes, president of IGA, 
says that he doesn’t know yet just what 
the order will mean to IGA if it can’t 
get relief through the courts. The 
gloomiest prediction, however, does not 
come from him, but from one of the 
FTC commissioners. In a_ separate 
opinion on the IGA case, Lowell Ma- 
son, FTC’s perpetual dissenter, reached 
the melancholy conclusion that IGA 
“has just celebrated its 25th and, with 
this order prohibiting the collection of 
brokerage, perhaps its last, birthday.” 
¢ Far-Reaching—But this was not all. 
The decision, he thought, “cuts deeper 
into our food economy than any other 
case that has ever come before this 
agency.” He felt, too, that it will have 
a “major impact upon distribution in 
this country,” affecting apparel, fur, and 


30 


other fields where goods are commonly 
bought through resident buyers acting 
on behalf of the buyer. 

Mason, however, is sitting out on a 
limb pretty much by himself. The trade 
agrees that you can’t laugh off $500,000 
annually. But taking a look at the his- 
tory of Section 2 (c) of the Clayton Act, 
it hardly thinks Mason’s gloom is justi- 
fied. 
¢ Broadside—There’s an ironic twist in 
the IGA story. When Congress wrote 
the Robinson-Patman amendments 
into the Clayton Act back in 1936, Sec- 
tion 2 (c) was aimed directly at A&P 
and the other big chains. It was spe- 
cifically intended to protect the inde- 
pendents and was therefore backed 
strongly by the so-called voluntary 
chains—the groups of individually owned 
grocery stores organized into buying 
units, like IGA, bv private wholesalers. 

It had been common practice for 
A&P and other chains to collect broker- 
age fees when they bought directly from 
suppliers. This gave the chains a big 
advantage over independent grocers, 
who for the most part simply couldn’t 
muster enough mass-purchasing power 
to wangle the same terms. So Congress 
forbade any buyer from taking broker- 
age fees from a seller, expressly from 
doing it by means of an intermediary 
owned or controlled by the buyer. 
¢ Others, Too—The chains, however, 
weren’t the only ones in on the broker- 
age act. The voluntaries also collected 
brokerage fees on the private-brand 
merchandise they purchased for their 
members. In some cases, these fees 
were the sole source of income for the 
voluntaries’ national buying offices. 

But the voluntaries defended their 
fee-taking as legitimate brokerage. They 
argued that thev couldn’t control their 
members’ action$, that, therefore, they 


were in the position of a broker who 
had to “sell’’ goods to the buyers. In 
other words, they looked on themselves 
as exempt from Section 2 (c) because of 
the phrase “except for ren- 
dered,” written in expressly to keep the 
act off the neck of anybody perform- 
ing actual service 

¢ To the Letter—Unf 
voluntaries, FTC to apply a 
very strict interpretation of the act. 
It brought action not only against the 
national chains, but against the volun- 
taries as well, including Red & White 
Corp., which rivals IGA in size. FTC 
sees no ambiguity in the law. If the 
intermediary is controlled by the buyer, 
that’s sufficient for FTC. 

It pointed out in the IGA decision 
that “neither the law nor this decision 
provides for special privileges for any 
one class of buyer against another.” 
It thinks that the law “should not be 
confused or clouded by exaggerations 
of the scope of the decisions or by sug 
gestions of frightful consequences, 
which find no support in the record.” 
¢ Solid Ground—Actually, FTC’s ma- 
jority has stronger support for its views 
than Mason does. Mason implies that 
a good segment of the food field will 
be hurt by the IGA order, naming 
specifically the retailer-owned wholesal- 
ing movement. But National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers (which takes in 100- 
odd wholesaler co-ops) denies that it 
will be affected in any way. Its spokes- 
men say that NROG gave up taking 
brokerage fees about three years after 
Robinson-Patman nt into effect 

The Red & White case of approxi- 
mately six years ilso bears out the 
FTC view. 

The sole income of the national Red 
& White organization had been in 
brokerage fees collected on Red & 
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Host De Luxe 


The center of American hospitality has always 
been the kitchen. There we gather around the 
refrigerator—for an after-school snack, a 
mid-party tidbit, or a before-bed refresher—much 
as our ancestors must have gathered around their 
kitchen hearths. 


Because they are so necessar to our way of life, 
people take refrigerators for granted. They expect 
them to last many years. They expect them to 
work constantly without attention, adjustment or 
repair. That’s why you'll find beryllium copper 
used in the vital parts of your refrigerator—in 
temperature controls, motor controls and switches. 


In fact, you will find Berylco beryllium copper 
used for its reliability, its strength, its ability to 


THE BERYLLIUM 

















outlast ordinary metals wherever machines must 
function repeatedly without fail. You will find 
Berylco used in products essential to our defense 
as well as in consumer goods—in radar, jet engines, 
guided missiles, gun control devices, aircraft 
instruments, landing gear controls. 


Don’t neglect Berylco in your plans for the future. 
Investigate what this versatile alloy can do for 
you. Call or write any of the offices listed below. 
You will get the services of a Berylco engineer as 
anxious to solve your problems as you are. 


YOUR DESIGN ENGINEERS wil/ be interested in how 
Berylco beryllium copper can be engineered to a specific 
problem. The booklet “Beryllium Copper at Critical 
Points” tells the story of one such application. Send 
for your copy today. 
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ing presses. 
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power...for the pumps of progress 


Petroleum— 
essential to our nation’s prog- 
ress, is the product of many far- 
reaching operations by the oil 
companies of our nation. Th¢ 
Sunray Oil Corporation is a typi- 
cal example. Sunray’s business 
includes the discovery, develop- 
ment and production of oil and 
gas, the production of liquefied 
petroleum products, and the 
refining of gasolines, fuel oils, 
asphalts, etc. 

The photograph above shows min- 
eral seal oil pumps at Sunray’s 
Benton, Louisiana cycling plant. 


These pumps are driven by 
50 hp Wagner Explosion-Proof 
Motors... an application typical 
of thousands where specialized 
requirements are met from 
Wagner’s complete line of stand- 
ard motors. 
You'll find Wagner Motors in 
industry everywhere—because 
they have the characteristics and 
qualities to do their job depend- 
ably and economically. For your 
requirements...there is a Wagner 
Motor to answer every need 
. a complete line for all current 
specifications, with a wide variety 





of enclosure types and mountings. 
Wagner engineers are qualified 
to specify the correct motor for 
your nee«s. Consult the nearest 
of our 32 branch offices, or 
write us. 


Wagner Electric Grporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 
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COLD HEADING WIRE 
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Thousands of “‘tough-to-make’’ pan-head recessed 
screws are made every day from Keystone 
“Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire. The ex- 
tremely severe displacement of metal 

during manufacture of this type head requires 
special wire that will flow with unbroken 

fibres. (The above macrograph clearly shows 
long unbroken flow lines. ) 

Carefully selected ingredients; our own exclusive 
drawing and heat treating processes; rigid 
quality control and inspections — make Keystone 
“Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire 

the most suitable for this and other 

unusually difficult cold heading problems. 
ALISTS 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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...By Giving Rivals Break 


The sales people at Anaconda Wire & 
Cable were appalled when chief engi- 
neer, L. F. Hickernell, suggested the 
idea. 

His heresy: a catalog that filled in the 
gaps in Anaconda’s line by mention- 
ing cases where the competition made 
the product. Hickernell won manage- 
ment over and got his catalog. 

Actually, it’s a lot more than a cata- 
log. Its 24 sections are three books in 
one: a product catalog, a cable materials 
textbook, an engineering data handbook. 
In one case, for example, it pulls to- 
gether information that used to be in 
three separate textbooks—all 20 years 
old. 

Now the Anaconda sales people love 
it. So does the trade. Anaconda got 
orders for 3,000 books 
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ROCKY ROAD TO RUIN...FOR ANYTHING Bur WY LON 


creasing the efficiency of production 


methods. 


A big chunk of rock punching into the 
tire of a heavily loaded truck can do a 
lot of bruising damage to the tire cords. 
On the New Jersey Turnpike project 
shown above, these bruises led to blow- 
outs that were ruining 1 out of every 3 
tires. About half way through the proj- 
ect the contractor started using tires 
with cords of Du Pont nylon fiber. Not 
one of the 45 tires installed blew out 
during the remainder of the job. He’s 
now changing completely to nylon. 
The toughness of nylon gives a tire 
bruise resistance to take the body 
punches on an off-the-road job like this. 
Nylon’s resilient strength makes it able 
to stand up to the constant flexing a 
tire undergoes even on the smoothest 
highway. And nylon has the heat re- 
sistance to withstand road tempera- 


tures that often go above boiling. 

For any use, Du Pont nylon fibers 
resist deterioration by water, oils, soil 
rot, alkalies, mold and mildew . . . are 
strong and durable, yet light in weight. 
And nylon fabrics can be heat-set to 
hold shape. 

Find out how nylon is being put to 
work by many industries—making new 
products, improving old products, in- 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how businessmen are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room 6514-B-3, 
Nemours Bldg., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 
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says Edwin A. Forrer 
President 
Forrer Equipment Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sh. - DIMENSIONAL 
pictures taken by the 
Stereo-REALIST Camera 
and shown to prospects 
in a REALIST Viewer are 
used by 42 members of the Executives’ 
Office Furniture Guild of America. Mr. 
Forrer reports unprecedented customer re- 
sponse to this vital, new selling aid. 
REALIST slides exactly portray products 
in amazingly realistic depth and full, nat- 
ural color. Buyers can study every detail 
of construction, color, texture — without 
leaving their own offices. REALIST trans- 
parencies always get the customer's undi- 
vided attention, too 
Present commercial users proclaim the 
Reauist to be “the world’s finest visual 
selling aid.” It’s the ideal personal camera 
as well. But you must see REALIsT slides 
to appreciate their full impact. Ask your 
nearest camera dealer or commercial pho- 
tographer to show you some. For catalog 
write Davin Wuire Company, 383 W. 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 
Camera and Viewer 


$178. 


Winner of 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 


accessories ave products of the David W bite Company 
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FOOD STORES are getting more male customers. So New England A&P’s try this . . . 


Bait for the Male Shopper 


Merchants are increasingly aware that men are doing 
more and more of the family buying, especially big-ticket 
items and food. Some shops now seek out the trade. 


That man-calling advertisement at 
the top of the page is more than just 
an ad. It’s one small piece of a grow- 
ing trend. 

When the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. began running the series of 
ads in New England, it was making 
a bow to an established fact of mod- 
em merchandising life: Men are doing 
a growing share of the family shopping. 
¢ Off-and-On—Of course, holding out 
man-bait for special occasions is an old 
gimmick. The number of Men’s Clubs, 
Men’s Worlds, and Stag Nights that 
crop up around Christmas time, in de- 
partment stores is legion. But direct 
appeals to men have been sporadic. 

There are signs—like the A&P ad— 
that things are changing. Retailers 
seem to be taking aim at the day-by- 
day trade that the male half of the 
population potentially represents. 

Some of this potential is already 
buying. Two years ago Paul Converse, 
in a study at the University of Illinois, 
asserted that women buy only 55% of 
the consumer goods for the family 
(BW-—Jan.7’50,p30). Most people had 
put the figure at 85%. And in the past 
year, merchants generally think— 
though few have statistics to back 
them—that the male shoppers are on 
the increase. Various factors are at 
work in the shift. 
¢ I. Sociological Trends—Several long- 
term trends in life have pushed men 
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Machines ane vital — 


but men come first 


In some plants, it is machines plus men in today’s race for volume. 
In our plants the men come first—it’s men plus machines . . . 
because it is the experienced skill and pride of a craftsman that 
makes all the difference in quality. Craftsmanship is the unseen 
factor that controls the exacting uniformity of Columbia and 
Summerill products. 


(WUC STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


EEL BARS aud. SEAMLE 








BROWN & ROOT’S 


/ dullegy 


... key to economical completion 


Brown & Root can provide you with an engineered 
solution for every phase of your contemplated con- 
struction project ... from plant location to completion. 
More than thirty years of successful engineering and 
construction in every part of the world has provided 
know-how that can be invaluable to you. 

This experience plus loyal personnel often results 
in faster, more economical completion of any proposed 
project. 

If your firm contemplates construction or expansion, 
a request from you will put Brown & Root plant- 
planning experts at your disposal, 


BROWN 9 beth Inc. 


Pp. °. ° HOUSTON 1, Coniteuties 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 


Associote C ies — 
Ponies BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 





ting up housekeeping and so are inter- 
ested in the big-ticket items. 

¢ II. Brand Consciousness—Men as well 
as women have been affected by the 
brand consciousness that advertisers 
have built up so painstakingly. Retail- 
ers say a man is at least as_brand- 
conscious as his wife; some say he’s 
more so. Buying a brand is easier than 
just buying—and men like their shop- 
ping to be easy. 

Many types of stores have both en- 

couraged and capitalized on these 
changes by keeping open nights (page 
42). If a man is to shop, the logical 
time is Saturdays and evenings. 
e III. Spending on Food—Aside from 
the big-ticket departments, the place 
where the influx of men shows up most 
is in food buying. In 1929 food and 
liquor absorbed 25% of total personal 
consumption expenditures. By 1949 
the figure was up to 32.5%. In 195] 
it was 33% 

An A&P spokesman says that this 
is the main reason for the big chain’s 
advertising drive for men. He reasons 
that food’s bigger share of the house 
hold dollars means that men are more 
interested in seeing that the monev is 
being spent  wisel Incidentally, 
A&P thinks that the ads addressed 
to men will be sure to catch women 
readers, too. 

A&P’s thinking is bolstered by a 
highly publicized survey conducted 
last year by the advertising agency of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
BBD&O found that 68% of all men 
who buy groceries buy at least once 
a week. This is particularly true of 
the supermarket, where all the ma- 
jor factors—the shift in family habits, 
the growth of brand consciousness, 
and male interest in food budgets— 
come into full play 

The stress on time saving leads to 
one-stop shopping, and the big food 
stores, with their ever widening range 
of: lines, are good bets for the one-stop 
shopper. When people put a weck's 
food shopping into a single bundle, it 
comes pretty large The housewife 
needs a strong arm to carry it home. 

In a sense, too, the supermarket 
is a man’s world. It’s full of gadgets— 
coffee grinders, trick shelves, and the 
like. As Grey Advertising Agency 
pointed out in a survey last fall, men 
are pushovers for gadgets. The direct- 
ness and simplicity of  self-service— 
w.icre brand consciousness comes into 
full play—appeal to men 

There are other places where shop- 
ping comes natural to a man. Sears, 
Roebuck retailers say men account for 
from 30% to 50 f their sales. Re- 
cent survey figures cited by True maga- 
zine show that men do the liquor 
buying in seven cases out of 10. 

The trend is growing in other ficlds. 
A Cleveland merchant reports, with 
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The girl who looks like a switchboard operator 
is actually at work with an ingenious mecha- 
nism called the Phillips 66 Spectro Computer. 

Phillips scientists’ invented this unique elec- 
trical brain to help them solve quickly the un- 
wieldy mathematical equations encountered 
in infra-red and mass spectrometry. 


The Spectro Computer can solve simultane- 


Mathematics Made Easy... 


ous equations with up to ten unknowns... 
easily and with amazing speed. 


Not only in the petroleum industry, but in 
many other fields, the Spectro Computer will 
save time, save money, and improve the effi- 
ciency of plant control laboratories. 


It is another example of the results of basic 
research as practiced at Phillips. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 








BY BUSINESS 


Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and re- 
furnished. Console Television 
available in all rooms and suites. 

Single from $8, Double from $11. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


ESSEX 
=, 2%. HH DUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent ]. Coyle, Vice-President (2 Managing Dir. 


No. 2 in a Series 


MOVING MILES 


of experience 


Yous Jeowiée 


Your... 
satisfaction is the result of this long 
moving record. Every detail will 
be attended to. Breakable goods 
carefully packed and unpacked; 
valuables transported without 
scratching or marring finishes. 
Every... 
move by National is made in dust- 
proof, rain-proof vans, so that no 
article arrives stained or dusty. 
Yes Sir... 
for the best moving service, con- 
tact your nearest National office 
or agent — refer to the yellow 
pages in your telephone book. 


DE AGENCY Onga, 
ysnor 247 ioy 
SAM FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


NATIONAL VAN LINES ¢ 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


EXEC. OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLs 





something like surprise, that men are 
buying more of their own clothes. He 
thinks this is because a lot of young 
GI’s went to college, are scrutinizing 
their grooming more closely. 

In Richmond, Montaldo’s, the most 
expensive women’s specialty shop in 
town, reported an increase in male 
shoppers last year. “The men are defi- 
nitely losing their awe of the chic 
shops,” Montaldo’s says. Probably the 
fact that pay checks are bigger helps. 

Department stores—which are notably 
a woman’s stronghold—are beginning to 
act on this. Federated Department 
Stores aims in its new Fedway chain 
to attract not just the women but the 
whole family (BW —Nov.3’51,p122). 
In F. & R. Lazarus store, in Colum- 
bus, Federated is making a real effort 
to take the curse of femininity off the 
big store. Lazarus has a special sec- 
tion, guilefully decked out with appli- 
ances, hardware, sporting goods, in a 
workaday man’s atmosphere. The idea 
is to make even men in overalls feel 
at home. 

Rich’s new Store for Men has a sim- 
ilar aim. It’s a complete store for men, 
adjoining the main store; in it are 
grouped together men’s wear, sporting 
goods, masculine knick-knacks. It’s by 
no means restricted to men shoppers, 
but the decor definitely has a man’s 
tastes in view. 
¢ Stores Like It—susiness weex found 
that the more men shop, the better 
most merchants like it. From Atlanta 
comes this typical report: “If the lowly 
male could realize the high regard in 
which Atlanta merchants hold him, he 
would have to buy a larger hat for his 
swelled head.” 

Why? Because a man goes to a 
store to buy rather than to “shop.” 
He knows what he wants. If it isn’t 
there, he gets out. He’s less likely to 
cavil at spending a dollar or two more 
than he planned. Usually, too, the 
returns are much lower. (One melan- 
choly exception: A downtown Rich- 
mond store put on a special Gentle- 
men’s Night one year, served cham- 
pagne. In the happy glow, the men 
bought practically everything. The 
wives were busy for weeks afterward 
returning the stuff.) 

There's no doubt, of course, that 
women are and probably will be the 
big retail buyers. One reason is that 
the love the merchants feel for men 
shoppers isn’t usually reciprocated. 
“Men hate shopping,” a Columbus 
store man says. “They get out of it 
whenever they can.” 

Today, however, it’s becoming in- 
creasingly harder for them to get out 
of it. It’s to be expected, therefore, 
that the trend will increasingly affect 
merchandising operations. More than 
that, it could have a considerable effect 
on advertising techniques. 


Small TV Manufacturer 
Starts Own Retailing 


Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., mak- 

ers of radios, television sets, and phono- 
graph combinations, moved into the 
retail business last -week. It opened 
company-owned stores in 21 cities, un- 
der the supervision of Meck Television, 
Inc., a new Scott subsidiary. 
e Theory—John S. Meck, Scott presi- 
dent, said the aim was to apply tech- 
niques of automotive distribution to 
television, make for greater flexibility of 
operation. Beyond this, no doubt, 
loomed the small manufacturer’s fear of 
being squeezed out of the appliance 
market altogether. As the big com- 
panies move into broader lines (BW— 
Mar.15’52,p30), the d tend to 
concentrate on fewer company names. 
¢ Formula—The Scott plan is to estab- 
lish a factory-owned outlet and distribu- 
tion branch in each major marketing 
area and build up franchised dealers 
around it. The new stores will sell only 
Scott’s Mirror-Tone TV sets, at least 
for now. 

To get the new stores off to a good 
start, the company announced a new 
low-priced Mirror-Tone to retail at 
$99.95 without installation or warranty. 

The dealers will have to take a lower 
markup than they have been getting 

Scott expects to turn out a total of 
75,000 sets this vear in all three lines 
Of these, it expects to sell some 50,000 
through its own stores. 


ilers 


New Tricks Sell Plywood 


Precut small-size panels of plywood are now 
bidding for the weekend carpenters’ trade. 
To boost plywood sales still more, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., Wash., has 
designed a self-service display rack. 
to double over-the-counter plywood sales, 
which ran to 250-million sq. ft. last year. 


Tacoma, 
Aim: 
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ES, twenty percent more desks 

by using Shaw-Waiker Space- 
Saver Models, and the change was 
made without crowding. 

In these days of high rents and 
scarce office space, every square foot 
counts. That’s why Shaw- Walker has 
especially ‘‘time-engineered’’ Space- 
Saver Organized Desks. These revo- 
lutionary desks eliminate crowding 
and actually step up work output. 
They save renting additional space. 

All drawer space—every element — 
is Organized, to save wasted motions, 
wasted time—the most critical fac- 
tors in business today. 

Over 50 years of Shaw-Walker 
know-how and experience bring you 
this new desk and a complete line of 
desks, chairs, Fire-Files, filing cabi- 

“Built Likes 
Skyscraper* 
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nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office 
except machines — each completely 
““time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 


Most comfortable work- 
ing top ever invented. 


Facilities for concealed 
buzzer and phone wiring. 


Time-saving waste basket 
in lower drawer. 


Center drawer with parti- 
tioned sliding tray for pins, 
clips, erasers, etc. Space 
beneath tray is sectioned 
to keep reference mate- 
tial permanentiy neat. 
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ness or merely wish to modernize 
worn, outdated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 


ing day! 
New low comfortable 
height (29°). Speeds read- 
ing. writing, reaching. 


In and out letter baskets 
in top drawer. 


Lower drawer with pat- 
ented wobble blocks to 
facilitate reference and 
to prevent slumping and 
mutilation of papers. 


The beokiet, “Time and Office Werk,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 13, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Night shopping ha spread in Phila- 
delphia, where N. Snellenburg’s, big 
department store, v open on Mon- 
day nights as well as Thursdays, and (2) 
caused a trade ruc 1 Buftalo, where 
five stores have added a second night 
opening and 36 others have count red 
with an announ nt that they are 
going to stick to T day nights only. 
& 
Prices down: Parke, Davis & Co. an- 
nounced cuts of 33% to 44% on several 
antibiotics—the company’s second cut 
since Jan. 1... inia took $10 to 
$70 off its television sets. . . . Magnavox 
sliced $19 to $75 from its TV, and 
from $20 to $45 f 1 its radio-phono- 
graphs. ... Admiral In’t cut list prices 
on TV, but announced it would absorb 
federal excise tax 
e 

And prices up: Westinghouse bucked 
the trend. It 1 1 suggested retail 
prices on 20 ippliances—food 
mixers, an iron, a toaster, etc. Rising 
costs were cited the reason. 


with THE MULTI-CLEAN METHOD!” Liquor advertisers nt $23.7-million 


in 0 zines in | early 21% more 
"Keeping our floors sealed with Multi-Clean Con- tia in 1950,aN ck survey shows. 
crete Preserver holds dust to a minimum throughout Prue | Btends got the most pushing—$8.1-mil- 
the plant and makes them easier to keep clean and comcartt lion: bourbon 1 nd with $6.3 
sanitary,’ says the floor maintenance director of tata million. The N r ranked fir 
Griggs, Cooper and Company, large mid-western pages, Life second 1 Time third. 
food processing firm. e 
“Daily sweeping time has been cut at least one- a... 
third because heavier dirt doesn’t stick to the hard, 
smooth finish, and dust sweeps up easily. Moisture, 
too, is prevented from penetrating the floor surface, E> 
and makes it impervious to alkalies, grease, acids, etc. \ similar to Amer Automobile Assn., 
“In our spice and baking powder rooms, dust is ‘ offers its services to the New York area. 
extremely fine and hard to sweep up. Here we use For $15 a year nber gets repair 
the Multi-Clean industrial vacuum which gives us service from fra d TAA service 
an efficient and dust-free operation. contractors, plus | dividends on the 
“‘We wet mop all our concrete floors once or twice manufacturer’s pt! for parts 
a week and buff them once a month with a fine steel Ph a me = , as 
wool disc under a Multi-Clean floor machine to loosen gan bn 10 . 1 ’ 
any stubborn dirt and restore the finish. Multi-Clean Margarine that wnen 
Concrete Preserver is applied every 6 months to a fried, that brown nly and tastes bet- 
year, depending on traffic conditions. ter, is claimed | Durkee Famous 
“With the Multi-Clean Method of floor care, our Foods. The secret, says Durkee, is the 
concrete floors are kept in better condition to stand addition of a tiny fraction of lecithin, 
the rigorous traffic they get every day. Then, too, contained in soybean 
they’re always clean and attractive, and repairs and e 
replacements are practically non-existent.” wtlt-Clean Three watchmakers—Bulova, Gruen, 
ry Veocuum 


Every Multi-Clean product ovine 100% guarantee. and Elgin—wer« ha nded Federal Trade 


Commission ord to stop giving in- 
equitable advertising allowances to deal- 
ers. In some ca small dealers got 
nothing, big dealers got up to 10% of 
annual dollar purchases FTC also 
charged Benrus with discriminating in 


Servicing TV sets been a bugbear 
for the industry. * lelevideo Affili- 
ites of Ameri organization 
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now Safequards 
Nucoa’ flavor! 


Nucoa, one of America’s most widely distributed margarines, 

is now dressed in sparkling Durofoil. And there’s a good reason why! 
Like most distributors and producers of margarine, The Best 
Foods, Inc. recognized Shellmar’s exclusive laminated foil 

wrap as a born salesman. 

This sparkling wrap, printed in striking colors, gives any product 
a smart, confidence-inspiring look. Equally important, 

Durofoil protects flavor and quality every step of the way 

from manufacturer to consumer. 


Durofoil is available in many combinations of materials and in 
many forms. Perhaps it is just the packaging material to give your 
product a brighter future. Your Shellmar Packaging Counselor 
can design a package that will pay off for you at point-of-purchase, 


Shellmar Products Corporation * Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Piants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio * South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City * Medellin, Colombia * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


® The Mark of Successful Package Creations - 
THE SHELLAR PACKAGING COUNSELOR offers you * complete packaging service. His knowledge of packaging materials, design, printing, and tabrication Is yours without sbligation. Give him 2 call or write direct. 





C.T. S." 


DOLLARS 


Very substantial dollar savings were 
not the only factor involved in 
awarding an $830,000¢ contract to 


Brown Boveri Corporation of New 
York to furnish sub-station equip- | BEFORE THE TOUR. Officials of Motor Patterns Co. explain to rival patternmakers 


ment for the *Cleveland Transit | and Cleveland selective service chiefs how drafts hit their apprentice program. 
System’s new rapid transit lines. 


gat eee cts eer! Educating Draft Boards— 


sider Brown Boveri in other terms, 
too. Performance-wise, Brown Bo- 
veri electrical and mechanical ap- 
paratus is second to none. Delivery- 
wise, under today’s peculiar condi- 
tions, Brown Boveri offers aston- 
ishingly fast completion schedules. 
And beyond any question, is Brown 
Boveri's more-than-half-a-century 
reputation for manufacturing and 
engineering integrity. 





You, too, can save dollars and 
make sense when you contact Brown 
Boveri Corporation for air blast 
breakers, steam and gas turbines, 


switchgear, tAbout 36% of the 
voltage regula- | "total contract . . . 
tors,transform- | the most critical 
ers, motors, ae ee al 
compressors, | - Praee 

by Brown Boveri, 
blowers and Switzerland. The 
other power | major portion will 
equipment. be manufactured in 
the U. §. 














am buy brown boveri 
uy. . . it’s better business! 


CORI ' RATION PLANT OFFICIAL. shows draft men some of the complexities of pattern-making. 


19 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. right, journeyman teaches apprentice how to finish a wooden core 
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YOUNG APPRENTICE shows a wooden core fillet to the draft officials, The boy rates 
exemption since he’s being trained for a key job. 


on Who's Essential sstory on pase 46 


INTRICATE milling job is explained to visitors, as apprentice watches. At right, a closer 
look at the same aluminum part. 
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Getting 
Bolts 
from 
the Blue 


A. large Mid-Western factory® 
was constantly filled with dense blue 
smoke generated by the high —. 
atures and cutting oil from sixty bolt 
making machines. The complicated 
and inefficient filtering system used 
required constant maintenance and 
allowed heavy oil entrainment into 
the air ducts. 

Upon consultation with Farr 
Field Engineers, this company in- 
stalled 2” T 44 and 2” Type 68 
FAR-AIR** hiters about 8” apart in 
the air duct. 

Results of this installation were 
the elimination of oil entrainment, a 
cut of 80% in maintenance and a 50% 
reduction in required blower power 
... plus substantial savings in simpli- 
fied duct work. Now, bolts are being 
made in clean air instead of blue 
smoke, and this company is finding 
many more uses for FAR-AIR filters 
in their factories. 

If you have an air filtration prob- 
lem, consult a Farr field engineer for 
the proper solution. Write for com- 

lete information to Farr Company, 
.O. Box 10187, Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


FAR-AIR FILTERS | 607,46 mork Reo. 


*Nome furnished 
on request 


“Better by Farr 
FARR COMPANY 


VL LEPICTILIET oT ae) 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New Yaetk 


i, Montrea 





OLIVE HILL—The 
world’s most renowned 
blast furnace brick ! It is 
an exceptionally strong 
and dense fireclay product 
«.. with superior resist- 
ance to slag, deformation, 
abrasion, carbon disinte- 
gration, and alkali attack, 





SUNDAY 
TRAFFIC... 


MADE WITH BRICK! 


It’s the familiar Sunday spectacle of 
man on the move. 

But it would not be, except for 
brick! Refractory brick, to produce 
the metals and glass and ceramics in 
the automobiles, the cement and steel 
in the highways on which they roll, 
the bridges they traverse, the tunnels 
they pierce. 

Such heat-resisting products as 
Grefco OLIVE HILL blast furnace 
brick to produce the pig iron. . . Gen- 
eral’s RITEX basic brick, and the 
popular STEELKLAD, to turn out 
the steel. Plus—Grefco fireclay brick, 
silica, high alumina and sillimanite, 
to line the furnaces that supply the 
copper, nickel, and glass. 

General Refractories Company’s 
research laboratories, mines and man- 
ufacturing plants—here and overseas 
—are striving constantly to provide 
American industry with refractories 
in ample quantity and superior qual- 
ity for the achievement of greater pro- 
duction and efficiency. In short, it’s 
the story of a complete refractories 
service—to your ultimate benefit! 


GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





“... industrial patterns are 

intricately contrived models 

of wood or metal .. .” 
PICTURES on pp. 44 & 45 


Draft boards in Cleveland put a lot 
of emphasis on the word selective in 
their selective service job. 

That’s natural in a heavily indus- 
trialized city. The boards are very con- 
scious that defen work could be 
hobbled by a shortage of skilled artisans. 
And tomorrow’s artisans will come from 
just one place—from today’s draft-age 
apprentices 
e Plant Tours—The Cleveland boards 
feel that some apprentices need exemp- 
tion just as much as college students. 
Under the leadership of Arthur A. 
Beduhn, chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County committee of board chiefs, the 
chairmen have been making educational 
tours of local plants. Their goal: to get 
a real, intelligent grasp of who needs 
exemption. 

So far, the chairmen have visited an 
aircraft parts maker, a machine tool 
plant, and a patt« naking shop. That 
last visit, to the Motor Patterns Co., 
was an eye-opener 

l'o begin with t of the chairmen 
had a pretty dim notion of what consti- 
tutes pattern-making. A lot of laymen 
vaguely think of it the cutting out 
of tissue paper m« for home dress- 
makers. 

It’s not. Industrial patterns are intri- 
cately contrived models of wood or 
metal, from which the molds for cast- 
ings are made. They're an indispensable 
link between the designing board and 
the finished machine tool or part—any- 
thing that requires precision castings. 
¢ Small Shops—Close to 15,000 com- 
panies, many of them small, are engaged 
in pattern making in the U.S. and 
Canada. Of these, 70 companies are in 
Greater Cleveland and employ nearly 
500 journcyman patternmakers. These 
men are immense skilled; many of 
them think of themselves as artists, and 
of their work as a hobby rather than a 
trade. 

A really good patternmaker not 
only must be able to read engineers’ 
drawings, he must also be able to trans- 
late them into | own medium of 
wood and metal. Indeed, he must be 
something of a design engineer him- 
self, and highly versed in all machine 
shop practices. 

Training these men, as the startled 
draft board chairmen found, lasts for 
years—some say for the lifetime of the 
worker. Officially, the apprentice has 
five vears of mixed work and schooling 
to become what illed an improver. 
After another vear—or an over-all total 
of 12,000 hours—he’s a_ full-fledged 
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journeyman. Gradually, his pay has 
risen from $1 an hour to $2.72. But he 
has lots more to learn. John Parker, vice- 
president of Motor Patterns, says it 
takes 10 years to make a really valuable 
man. Ed Pierie, plant manager, says 
it’s 15 years. 

¢ School Work—The long climb up 
this ladder starts when a boy graduates 
from a technical high school. For three 
years, he goes to trade school one full 
work day a week, does basic shop jobs 
the other four days. At the end of 
each 1,000 hours, he gets an hourly pay 
boost of 13.6¢—that’s 5% of the jour- 
neyman scale. In his fourth and fifth 
years, he starts night school, one or two 
sessions per weck. 

Normally, the apprentice would move 
into the 19-20-year-old draft group after 
a year or two of training. If he goes 
into service, he loses all he’s learned at 
the shop. On his returm to civilian life, 
he has to start the six-year grind all 
over again. 

Officials of Motor Patterns told the 
visiting selective service men that this 
combination of low starting salary, long 
training, and the possibility of losing 
years of it was making it painfully difh- 
cult to get enough apprentices. The 
company has had only 10 recently, and 
one of these has already been drafted. 
¢ Keeping Tabs—The chairmen listened 
to these plaints with sympathy. They 
needed no convincing on the desirabil- 
ity of not drafting boys who would be 
industrial key men later on. But what 
should they do? How, for one thing, 
could they keep accurate check on who 
the important apprentices were. 

Right here the conference came up 
with a surprising result. The draft 
board men had come to find out how 
to avoid mistakes: But the give and 
take of the discussion revealed that the 
trouble lay much more with the com- 
panies and with the apprentices them- 
selves. Here’s why: 

Obviously, the draft boards can’t de- 
fer apprentices unless they know who 
they are. But today, all too many of 
the boys don’t bother to remind their 
cmployers when they become 18 and 
have to register. Even more often, the 
companies forget, or don’t think, to 
request deferments. 

- Personnel—A few of the larger pat- 
tern makers in Cleveland have person- 
nel departments that keep on top of 
the workers’ draft status and request 
deferments. Even these often forget 
that they have a right of appeal if the 
first request is denied. In the smaller 
shops, it’s commonplace for no request 
at all to be made. 

Right now the draft chairmen are 
trying to persuade the companies to 
keep files up-to-date, and thus make 
sure that their invaluable apprentices 
receive deferments, which will be 
granted willingly. 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES < 


The Bookkeeper Who Turned 
Bookmaker ... and Lost! 


The hospital bookkeeper handled considerable money in cash. He was 
paid $3,000 a year, but he gambled as a bettor and bookmaker for 


many times that amount . . . and losi. 


In three yeazs, it was discovered that this trusted bookkeeper had 
padded payrolls and misappropriated contributions for a grand total 
of $103,425.96. The hospital lost, too. He had been gambling with the 


hospital’s money . . . not his own. 


Of course, U.S. F. & G. promptly paid the full amount of the bond... 
but the bookkeeper had been covered for only $10,000. The hospital 
lost $93,425.96. 


Your local agent is constantly ready fo serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S.F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Roll-Easy 


CASTERS 


Reduce Noise, 
Save 
Floor Surfaces 


Scientifically designed tires 
plus the easy-rolling, easy- 
turning quality of Colson 
casters prevent scratching 
and gouging—keep all kinds 
of floors like new. In depart- 
ment stores, restaurants, 
offices and industry Colson 
casters are the nation’s top 
replacement choice. 


For everything portable, light 
or heavy loads—for wood and 
metal furniture—there’s a 
Colson caster designed to 
meet your needs — exactly. 
Write us or consult the yellow 
pages of your phone book for 
the local Colson office. 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
_ ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free 68 page catalog 
—"Colson Casters” 


Name 





Position 





Company — 





Street 
Chars ZERO 





State 
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IN SPITE OF GUIDED PLANNING: 


Retirement Not Always Happy 


Apparently, there’s no foolproof way 
to case an aging employee into happy 
retirement. A carefully worked out 
pension plan will take care of his finan- 
cial needs, and your company coun- 
sellor can give him all sorts of innocu- 
lations against boredom. But in most 
cases, you might just as well save your 
shots. No pat formula can be effective 
in all cases, because individual person- 
alities and circumstances vary as much 
in old age as they do at any other time 
of life 

hat’s the conclusion of Special Sur- 
veys of Cleveland, which last year in- 
terviewed 483 persons who had retired 
on pensions. The interviewers ques- 
tioned the pensioners on their attitudes 
on such things as physical condition, 
income, major activities, company loy- 
alty, and the value of planning for re- 
tirement and of company counseling. 

The survey company, headed by co- 
directors Frank J. Chokel and Stanley 
L. Payne, worked with six leading 
Cleveland companies, which. supplied 
the names of retired employees, and 
contributed to the cost of the survey. 
Each company has had a pension plan 
in operation for at least 10 years. 
¢ The Scoreboard—Gist of the survey 
was that the pensioner who adjusts best 
to retirement is the one who is married 
and living with his wife, has no chil- 
dren, owns his own home, has accumu- 
lated some savings, wasn’t too enthusi- 
astic about his last job, and who retired 
for normal reasons. 

The person least able to adjust is 


the father of one 
rented quarters, 
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ULTRALITE 


Glass Fiber Insulation 


°USTIN-Bacon 


-.. 


A “Congressional” Investment 


.. + that meets with 


complete public approval! 


From the moment he steps on board the new 
“Congressionals” and “Senators,” the passenger realizes 
that the Pennsylvania and The Budd Company have 
spared nothing to make his ride the safest, smoothest 
and most comfortable he has ever experienced. 

Contributing a great deal to the comfort of these 
ultra-modern trains is ULTRALITE thermal and 
acoustical insulation. Its long glass fibers soak up and 
filter out objectionable noise. They stand guard against 
heat and cold that can threaten passenger comfort. 
And year in, year out, resilient blankets of light- 
weight ULTRALITE will stay on the job, because 
neither time nor travel can cause them to shake down, 


settle, pack or disintegrate. That’s why ULTRALITE 
has been the insulation choice for many years in mod- 
ern streamline railroad passenger cars. 


Industry, too, has been quick to accept this insulation 
that has proved its ability to stand up under the most 
rugged operating conditions imaginable. Today, 
ULTRALITE is widely used in automobiles and air 
conditioning, trucks and trailers, piping, metal build- 
ings, appliances—wherever there’s a need for effective, 
economical and permanent control of heat, cold and 
sound. What can ULTRALITE do for you? 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND FULL DETAILS 


Se, “ULTRALITE” . . . developed and manufactured from glass, the miracle fiber, by 
GLASS FIBER DIVISION OF 
GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri 


Keeping pace with the Nation's industrial requirements 
through research and development—our 54th year. 
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Get heavyweight service 
from welterweight trucks 


YALE WORKSAVERS' 


Call your Yale representative for 
a free Worksaver demonstration 


Get an eye-opening demon- 
stration of rugged work- 
SAVER performance. Be sure 
toask about the famous WORK- 
SAVER Power Team—Truck, 
Battery, Battery Charger. 
There's no obligation, of 
course. 


YALE GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS «+ 


50 


USE WORKSAVERS 


in moves involving freight elevators. 
YALE WORKSAVERS may be carried safe- 
ly on the elevator with the load, elimi- 
nate reloading and relifting. 


USE WORKSAVERS 


fon low-load floors. Mechanize areas out! 
of-bounds to heavier trucks with 
speedy, dependable, low-cost YALE 
WORKSAVERS. 


USE WORKSAVERS 


in tight storage areas. They’re easy to 
manage in narrow aisles; save time, 
cost and effort in moving and storage 
operations. 











|YALE WORKSAVER Electric 
‘Trucks lift stack andcarry loads 
up to 6,000 Ibs., and may be 
used in many areas where weight 
or space rule out big-truck use. 
Low in initial cost, economical 
in operation, and simple for 
anyone to use—their perform- 
ance meets the quality stand- 
ards that industry identifies 
with YALE Industrial Trucks of 
every kind. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
YALE is a Registered Trade Mark of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 144 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
1 want to know how YALE WORKSAVERS can help me. 
0 Please have your local Representative call. 
0 Please send free copy of GEMS OF LOW COST 
MATERIALS HANDLING at once. 





Company 
Title. 


Nome. 








Street 


City State 
In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. 





YALE HAND TRUCKS YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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’... retirement caused him 
to move from a man’s world 


4 


into a woman's world .. .’ 


RETIREMENT starts on p. 48 


bulk of the men said their health is 
about the same now as when they were 
working. The idea that retirement leads 
to an early grave was not borne out by 
the survey nor by the attitudes of the 
majority of the pensioners 

e What’s Wrong?—When queried as 
to what was not so good about being 
retired, 35% cited income and cost of 
living. Monotony and inactivity brought 
gripes from 19%; lack of companion- 
ship from 7%; but 23% said “nothing 
wrong with it.” 

While money is the greatest single 
problem of retirement, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that financial worry is 
greater than befor« [he amount of 
pensions received by the 483 men 
varied widely. A few received more 
than their former take-home pay, a few 
received less than $10 per month from 
their former employ (Reason here 
is that many of the men had been hired 
at the age of 50 or over, consequently 
were not eligible for full pensions.) 

All of them complained about Social 
Security restrictions their working. 
“Social Security is making liars out of 
pensioners,’ was often heard. It was 
quite obvious that a sizable number 
who refused to admit it were engaged 
in full-time work, concealing the fact 
in order to qualify for Social Security. 

An often-heard gripe was the high 
cost of hospitalization insurance. Upon 
retirement, the men were forced to give 
up company group rate and accept 
individual risk rates. Some had dropped 
this insurance, at the time of life they’re 
most likely to need it 

“Not having enough to do” was the 
most common rea for discontent. 
Working on the house or garden was 
by far the most popular pastime, ac- 
counting for 64° L¢ had part-time 
jobs; 10% admitted to full-time jobs; 
11% listened to the radio and watched 
TV; only 4% spent most of the time on 
hobbies; 19% just loafed. 

e Credit Side—Best-liked features of re- 
tirement range all the way from the 
feeling of independence to being able 
to avoid bad weather. One machinist 
admitted it took him no time flat to 
adjust to retirement, told interviewers, 
“I can sleep in the morning now when 
other fellows have to roll out and go 
to work. I used to like to work, but 
now I’m lazy and enjoy doing nothing.” 

On the other side, a former person- 
nel man complained that retirement 
has caused him to move from a man’s 
world into a woman’s world, doing the 
shopping, helping with housework, and 
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Another RCA First! | 
Amazing new RCA recorder-projector 


Think of it! 


An easy, low-cost way to put your own 
sound track on any single-perforation 
16mm movie film . . . thanks to RCA’s 
revolutionary new magnetic recorder- 
projector. Now you can: 


@ Record voice or music or both 
@ Play back instantly 
@ Erase mistakes and re-record 


... and it’s all so simple that anyone— 
yes anyone—can do a top-quality job 
right from the start! 


Records on Magnetic Stripe 
It’s magnetic sound—recorded on a narrow 
stripe of magnetic iron oxide, applied along 
one edge of your single-perforation movie 
films. (If your film is double perforated, a 
single-perforation duplicate print must be 
made.) Once this magnetic sound stripe has 
been added, you can do all sorts of wonder- 
ful things. For instance, you can... 

1. Add sound to all your old silent 16mm 
films, at either 16- or 24-frame speed. 


2. Record new, up-to-date sound on all your 
old 16mm sound movies. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





3. Add the new magnetic sound track with- 
out destroying the old optical sound track. 
Thus you can play back either sound track 
from the same film. (Exaniple: Have Eng- 
lish and Spanish on the same film.) 


. Erase and re-record the magnetic sound 
whenever necessary to keep it up-to-date 
or to adapt it to any requirement. 

All this and superb movies too! 
It’s really two machines in one: a complete 
magnetic recorder plus a 16mm film pro- 
jector. It projects film with clean sharp pro- 
fessional quality and it reproduces sound 
(from either optical or magnetic track) with 
clear-cut, lifelike realism. It’s the kind of 
quality you’d expect from RCA—builder of 
big theatrical-type 35mm movie projectors— 
world famous for sound and film recording. 


Best of all... it pays for itself! 
You'll save enough on your first few film- 
recording jobs to pay for this new RCA 
machine. You can put new sound on a 10- 
minute movie for a cost of only a few dollars 
... actually about 11% of the cost of optical 
sound! Salvage all your old movies—make 
them useful again. Here indeed is the greatest 
tool ever developed for folks who use 16mm 
films, All built and backed by RCA—fore- 


New RCA Magnetic Recorder- 
Projector records sound on 16mm 
film, projects movies and repro- 
duces either magnetic or optical 
sound track. Can also operate 
as tape recorder or public- 
address system. 


most pioneer in 16mm sound-film projection. 
Performance proved by months of tests and 
on-the-job use. 

Here’s how easy it is 
No special facilities needed. Anyone can do 
it ’most anywhere. Here’s how: 


First—you have a stripe of magnetic tron oxide 
added to your existing 16mm single-perfo- 
ration films. (This service is now available, 
costs only a few cents a foot.) 


Second—you project this film in the new RCA 





Third—as you watch the projected picture, you 
speak into a microphone and record your 
own sound track on the film. Add recorded 

ind music if desired. Erase mistakes 
and re-record, Play back instantly. 

And that’s all there is to it. It’s actually so 

simple you can sound like a professional the 

first time you do it! 

More information? Mail coupon Today 





Visual Products, Dept. 26D 
RCA, Camden, N. J. 


Without obligation, please send me full story on 
new RCA Magnetic Recoraer-Projector that puts 
my own sound track on 16mm movie film. 
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AVAILABLE 
IN 36” ROLLS 


write 


for technical data sheets 
giving physical properties, 


More and more firms are discovering 
that letterheads and forms on the new 
WESTON BOND look better and serve 
better. And they're pleased to learn 
that WESTON BOND is low in cost. 
This better rag content 


letterhead book . 


COATED FABRICS 





© Desi and urers now have 

ilable a preh series of silicone 
rubber-coated fabrics developed to meet ex- 
treme temperature conditions. 

About —70° F natural and other synthetic 
rubbers become brittle and shatter; above 
200° F they tend to break down and disinte- 
Gate. These new COHRLASTIC coated fabrics 

t up to 500° F and cold 
down to —100° F, and still retain their resili- 
ency and flexibility. In additi they possess 
high dielectric prenetr and resist oil, ozone, 
most chemicals, etc. 

They may be readily die-cut or cemented to 
any size, shape or pattern and are finding in- 
creased uses in wide fields of applications. 











415 EAST STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





... and they use WESTON BOND 
for all their letterheads and forms 


paper is made by Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Massachusetts — 
leading makers of high grade rag con- 
tent papers. Ask your printer to use 
WESTON BOND or write for sample 


. Address Department B 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 








WESIOWN BIONDI 


Made by the Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
and a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 
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THE Connecticut AARD RUBBER CO. 








“listening to my wife gossip with her 
friends.” 

e Life as Usual—Leisure time activities 
are much the same for all pensioners, 
whether adjusted or not. Contrary to 
all the books, a hobby is not an im- 
portant factor. From the interviews, it 
was apparent that, unless a person has 
developed a hobby by the time he is 
50, chances are he never will. 

Interviewers also found that in many 
instances the very word “hobby” was 
a red flag. A former pump tender, 
when asked if he had any hobbies, 
snorted that only a baby has hobbies. 
Himself, he liked to cook and wash 
clothes. 

Many pensioners turned the tables 
on the surveyors, nanded to know 
just what is a hobby—since what may 
be recreation to one man may be dull 
work to another. Because so few of 
the men would admit to a hobby, the 
question was enlarged to “Do you have 
any hobbies or spe things you like 
to do?” 

Even then, 48 iid they had no 
hobby, while 13 1amed sports, 11% 
gardening, and ited home handy 
work. It also developed that, of the 
ones who admitted to hobbies, many 
had taken them up because the com- 
pany had impressed them that it was 
the thing to do 
¢ Old Ties—Three-fifths of the men 
wanted to keep in touch with former 
coworkers. Many of them place great 
store in company nics and holiday 
parties to which they are invited. They 
like to feel that the still part of the 
old team. 

While farewell ties, appreciation 
of pensions, or nostalgia may help tip 
the scales, the fact remains that 98% 
of the pensioners | 1 high regard 
for their old comp Nine out of 10 
men declared the vould go to work 
for the same npany if they could 
start all over again 
¢For the Suggestion Box—Advance 
planning that was started a year or 
so before retirement and carried out 
bears some relati p to contentment 
in retirement. But only 24% of the 
men made any advance plans. From 
the answers rec 1, it is clear that 
planning bv itself 10t closely related 
to retirement adjustment. Of the 483, 
at least 80% had received help or 
advice in post-retirement planning; 
52% were opposed t uch a practice 
by the company 

Only 45% had suggestions on 
what should be in led in a counsel- 
ing program. Of these, 4% thought 
that the compar mild advise sav- 
ings, give easier to permit taper- 
ing off, should suggest and explain 
hobbies, notify the person well in ad- 
vance of retirement date how much 
pension he will 1 ind advise him 
to buv a home 
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When they test-drive the first atomic car... 


National Oil Seals will protect its bearings 


From atomic planes and submarines, it may be only a 
step to atomic automobiles, “powered-for-life” by a factory- 
sealed unit. Tomorrow’s car may not need refueling, but 
you can be sure it will have bearings. And those bearings 
will need the protection of lubricant seals. 


In years to come, as now, industry can look to National 
for help in answering sealing problems. National Oil Seal 
engineers are constantly at work—not only meeting re- 
quirements of present-day machines, but anticipating the 
demands of tomorrow’s most imaginative designers. 


Because of this continuing “years-ahead” research, 
National Oil Seals give you “years-ahead” performance 
in your products of today. National engineers welcome 
tough sealing problems. Will you write us about yours? 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. Oxles ; 
riginal and replacement equipment on 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. » SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; : 

Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, pee = buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita ¢ PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio. and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, ""O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims. railway equipment, machinery. 2427 











Next time you travel — 
take it easy 


There's no rush, no long cab or 
bus ride when you go Pullman. 
Railroad stations are so close to 


As soon as you're aboard, step 
into the lounge car and relax. If 
your work needs a few finishing 
touches, you can take care of it 


Have no fears about being late 
for your appointment. You arrive 
downtown—blocks, not miles, 


most business offices that you can 
usually do a full day’s work and 
still catch your train. 


later, as you travel, in comfort and 
privacy. But be ready at the first 
hint of a yawn to enjoy the won- 
derful comfort of a Pullman bed. 


away from your meeting. Depend- 
able railroad schedules get you 
there regardless of weather. 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you take a Pullman 
trip. They know Pullman is by far the safest way to travel. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pp U LIM AN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





Thriving Rainmakers 
Sirs: 
I should like to offer one bit of criti- 
cism of your article on experimental 
meteorology [BW—Mar.15'52,p108}. 
This deals with your comments on who 
does and who does not “believe.” You 
made a fairly strong point to the effect 
that the ‘“‘rainmakers” believe and the 
“scientists” do not In my humble 
opinion, this is not according to the 
facts. There are a considerable number 
of eminent meteorologists involved in 
so-called rainmaking who are just as 
qualified to be classified as scientists as 
some who are critical of the possibilities 
of these techniques I doubt if you 
would care to prove that Irving Lang- 
muir, Guy Suits, Vannevar Bush, and 
Joseph Kaplan are not scientists! 
VincENT J. SCHAEFER 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Federal Reserve 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the edi- 
torial “Reopening the Federal Reserve 
Debate” |BW—Ma1 ? p 184). This 
is a verv timely and most excellently 
written article, which I sincerely hope 
will be widely read and will receive the 
public attention it deserves 

R. R. GitBert 
PRESIDENT 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OI 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


DALLAS 


Hot Rods 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a bit disturbed about “Hobbies; 
Hot Rodding Roars Into Big Business” 
[BW —Mar.22’52,p4 You say in the 
center picture captio This body was 
built by hand, powe from 
sheet steel.” 

Unless I miss my guess very badly, 
the main section of the body is a 
"29-31 Model A I! roadster, with 
stock windshield brach forming the 
lower half of the windshield post. Th 
radiator shell and gril 3 
Model B Ford. I d 
hood sections and sid 
these are hand formed. This is no 
criticism of the job. It looks fine. You 
might have emphasized a bit more the 
modified front end personic, strut 
type shocks and hyd brakes which 
are clearly apparent 

Except for this minor comment, the 
coverage on this sport is excellent. 

H. Epwarp WuHirtTE 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE is vital. Here, school children hove safely 
returned to building after fire has been extinguished. Fenwal rate- 
compensated DETECT-A-FIRE® Thermostats, installed with carefully 
engineered alarm or release systems, react the instant temperature of 
surrounding air reaches danger point. No delays — no false alarms. 


THE NATION'S SWEET TOOTH responds to tempting chocolate coating 
that is quality-controlied. Economical Fenwal THERMOSWITCH Thermostats 
help protect quality in candy manufacture by controlling chocolate tem- 
peratures in machine-coating or hand-dipping. Dependable performance 
of these thermostats assures uniform results. 


MILITARY VEHICLES OF ALL KINDS depend on Fenwal THERMO- 
SWITCH® Thermostats for accurate control of heater units. These 
hermetically sealed thermostats are also highly resistant to shock ond 
vibration. So, they give precise, dependable control despite rugged con- 
ditions. They react instantly to temperature changes. 


THIS HIGH-TEMPERATURE LABORATORY is one of several specialized 
laboratories at Fenwal. In these laboratories, Fenwal engineers are con- 
stantly developing new devices and improving existing ones to help pro- 
tect products, processes, property, and people. Fenwal engineers may 
help you solve your problem. Why not write us? Fenwal, Incorporated, 
294 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
AND DETECTION DEVICES 


PROTECTING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES... PROPERTY AND PEOPLE 
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| These sparkling packages on Mr. Everest’s desk mean Vice-president Roy J. Sund (right), faced with this constantly 
business. They attract the eyes and dollars of shoppers. increased production, particularly appreciates Wyandotte’s reli- 
No wonder demand for paper packaging grows. Manufacturing ability in delivering the needed quantities of quality chemicals. 


More frozen food is sold each year Marathon’s part in bringing you fresh The paper aperboard used 
and Marathon (first to make a food starts in their own vast timber- their wrapper nd other prod- 
one-piece frozen-food container) is helping land. This moving island of logs is on its ucts is made b Marat! WYANDOTTE 
to sell it. Wyanporre, too, helps this and way to Marathon’s paper-pulp mill. Wyan- organic and in ce chemicals play a 
other parts of the food industry keep meats, pOTTE, too, owns and operates many of its vital part in pape ng, here and else- 
vegetables, and dairy products inviting own raw-material resources: salt wells, where also r you in textiles, 
. with “dry ice,” other chemicals. limestone quarries, and coal mines. rubber, gasoli imber, concret 





How Wyandotte Chemicals 
help wrap up your food 


WYANDOTTE 


D. C. Everest, of Marathon Corporation—whose 


colorful packages protect your food—knows 
how much you depend on Wyandotte Chemicals! 


Almost everything you eat (as well as touch, or see) is helped by chemistry 
. .. including the attractive packages that keep your foods fresh, clean, and 
appetizing in stores, pantry, and freezer. 


Mr. Everest, Marathon’s president, will tell you that Wyandotte Soda Ash, 
Caustic, and Chlorine, for instance, have gone into the making of these eye- 
appealing packages for over 50 years! 

He knows, too, that the men who grow and process the food his paper 
packages protect also depend on chemistry . . . that Wyandotte Chemicals are 
used in drugs, detergents, drinking water . . . cleaners, cars, coal, and cosmetics! 

Through the years, Wyandotte Chemicals has been a leading source of 
supply. Next time you buy, try Wyandotte for chemicals or cleaning products. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 





WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION *« WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


5 Here Mr. Everest inspects work in one The first unlined ice-cream carton and Research accounts for much in any 
of Marathon’s printing plants, which the first heat-sealing end label for bread _ industry. Skilled research has made 
uses inks they make themselves. WyANn- packages are among Marathon’s many pack- Wranporte the world’s largest producer 
porte helps ink makers improve their inks aging triumphs. Wyanpotre CHEMICALS of specialized cleaning products for busi- 
with Purecal*, by’ the way. Purecal saves supplies the bicarbonate of soda for much of ness and industry, and a leader in organic 
grinding time, improves dispersion, and America’s bread, cake, and self-rising flour and inorganic chemicals. Let our skill and 
lengthens the life of printing plates. ... Serves you two ways in many a loaf! dependability help you! #Trademart 
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THE Right CARBIDE 


CUTTING TOOL 


WENDT-SOnIS 
STANDARD 


TOOL BITS AND ROUND TOOLS 





Amazing New Method For 


Making Organization Charts 
Simpler ©® Quicker © Better! 


od organizatior harts let everyone know 
s expected of him. If your organization 
need bringing up to date, or if you have 

ich charts, CHART-PAK can help you 
made quickly, eco- 
retary, or any mem- 


ofessional charts can be 
mmically by you your se« 
r of your staff—by the 
CHART-PAK METHOD 
e's all you deo: On a Chart-Pak board, plan 
kind of chart you want. Select the proper 
art-Pak materials. A little typing, arranging 
nd finger pressure do the rest. That's all there 
» it. Your chart is ready for presentation or 
oduction 
te this: Your organization charts need not 
of date tomorrow. They will always be 
t because any portion of a CHART-PAK 
can be quickly changed or corrected at 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Send me descriptive brochures on the Chart- 
Pak Method for Organization Charts ( 
Office Layouts ( ) Statistical Charts ( 

10. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-H Lincoln Avenue, Stemford, Conn. 
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CAUSE: U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works will revolutionize Pennsylvania’s Bucks County. 


Delaware River Region at 


Lower Makefieid 
Township 
Morrisville 
Borough 
‘ 


Fairless 
Works 


Bristol 
Township 


SCALE 
) 1 2 
——— | 
Miles 
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EFFECT: New housing projects are the first sign of the coming change. 


Point of No Return 


Regional growth and development 
is normally a slow process. A rural 
area over a period of many years be- 
comes settled, industrialized, urban- 
ized. But the sands shift so gradually 
that you can’t even see the change 
taking place. And when the trans- 
formation is complete, it’s hard to tell 
just what happened, or why. 
¢ Proves the Rule—Every now and 
again there’s an exception—a develop- 
ment in which events are so speeded 
up and so magnified that it becomes 
almost a controlled experiment in the 
causes and effects of regional growth. 
Today’s development of the Delaware 
River area between Trenton, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a perfect example. 

Less than two years ago, the lower 
end of Bucks County, Pa. (map), was 
peaceful, rolling farm country. It had 
some small, scattered communities and 
a few industries mostly in and around 
Bristol. Land cost from $300 to $500 
an acre—and not much of it was sold. 
Bucks County folk liked to stay put; 
many families had lived in the same 
place for generations. 
¢ Bombshell—Then late in 1950 came 
the revolution. Its name was U.S. 
Steel. Big Steel bought 3,800 acres of 
land in the big bend of the Delaware 
just below Morrisville, to build a $400- 
million, completely integrated _ steel 


plant. 
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A bomb couldn’t lave caused a 
greater upheaval: Here was a question 
not just of one plant, or a few plants, 
requiring some housing and a few 
facilities for their workers. Rather, al- 
most overnight, as the Philadelphia 
Housing Assn. puts it: “A quiet, rural 
area is being transformed into a com- 
plicated urban organism.” 


1. Caravan Starts 


If the new steel mill were the only 
thing involved, the problems wouldn’t 
be so bad: The few thousand new em- 
ployees could be absorbed pretty easily. 
But what the new mill has done is 
spark a whole chain of new industrial 
development. 

Steel users of all kinds are moving 
into the area to be close to their source 
of supply: The customer who’s closest 
to the mill gets a price advantage on 
his raw material. U.S. Steel’s own 
subsidiaries are closing in, including 
National Tube Co., right on the Fair- 
less Works grounds, and U.S. Steel 
Products Corp., near Camden. At least 
one company in each of these fields is 
considering the move: autos, auto parts, 
wire, radiators and heating equipment, 
steel building products, steel furniture, 
power-transmission equipment, farm 
machinery. 


To add to the congestion, many 





Every building is a 


BETTER BUILDING 
elle 


in appearance 


and efficiency 


when you use 
Kawneer 


Architectural Metal Products 


For remodeling 
work or new 
construction, 

" KAWNEER 
PRODUCTS 

are UNEQUALED 
in variety, beauty, 
and performance: 


for commercial buildings 
® GLAZING SASH 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
. Keystone of 


Defense Transportation 


During World War II trucks hauled an 


estimated 75% of both inbound and 
outbound freight at war plants in 
every part of the nation. Again today, 
modern motor freight service is the 
keystone of the National Defense 
transportation structure. Without its 
great flexibility, the defense program 
would be seriously impaired! As one 
of the nation’s leading motor freight 
carriers, P-I-E is proud to play its part 
in speeding the national defense effort. 
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. . « Many new enterprises 
will be needed to service the 
increased population . . .” 
REGIONS starts on p. 58 


plants already in the area are expanding. 

¢ One After Another—Supplier plants 
are joining the parade. General Re- 
fractories, for instance, will put a $3- 
million plant in Morrisville to make 
refractory brick for the steel mill. Asso- 
ciated Box Co. is building across the 
river, in Burlington County, N. J 

The daisy chain doesn’t end here by 
any means. These plants may very 
well attract new customers or suppliers. 
And many new enterprises of all types 
will be needed to supply and service 
the greatly increased population. The 
telephone company and the other 
utilities will expand tremendously. So 
will the railroads. 


ll. Bag and Baggage 


Naturally, all this industry will flood 
the area with new population. The 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board 
estimates that at least 14,000 additional 
production workers will be employed 
in the area within the next two to four 
years. Add in the employees’ families 
and the extra community service work- 
ers, and you get a minimum population 
rise of 33,000. 

At that, these figures are probably 
low. Housing now being built just in 
the immediate area around the Fair- 
less Works will accommodate at least 
80,000 new residents. These units may 
not all be occupied by new workers in 
the area itself, but any excess will prob- 
ably be taken up by commuters who 
work in Trenton or Philadelphia. 


lll. No Mirage 


Increases in population are not just 
abstract figures. Each added resident 
represents a very specific demand for 
every kind of community service and 
facility. Here are some of the prob- 
lems the new stcel plant area will have 
to wrestle with: 

Traffic—Even before the steel plant 
construction started, the area’s high 
ways were far from adequate. Some 
improvements were already in the 
works. In addition, the Pennsylvania 
Highway Planning Commission has rec- 
ommended that $8.5-million be spent 
to improve the road system in south- 
eastern Bucks County. 

When construction started at Fair- 
less Works, the problem, of course, got 
much worse, particularly in Morrisville. 
Many of the 7,000 construction work- 
ers commute from Trenton. The road 
from the plant feeds into U.S. Route 


1 just west of the Trenton bridge (map, 

age 58). And U.S. 1 at that point is 
Ror ievitie’s main business street. As 
a result, right after quitting time at 
Fairless Works, traffic backs up a long 
way in both directions. 

Water and sewage—The big indus- 
tries will provide their own water and 
treat their own sewage. But the local 
governments will have to service resi- 
dential and commercial users. None of 
the nearby municipalities has a sewer 
system now (Morrisville tumed down 
a WPA offer to build one in the *30s). 
They're going to have to build them 
soon. 

Schools—Some 85% of the school 
children in lower Bucks County are 
already on half sessions or attend classes 
in overcrowded, substandard accom- 
modations such as lodge halls or church 
basements. Most of the new residents 
are expected to be young couples who 
have young children now and who will 
probably have more children after they 
move in. Fortunately for the school 
authorities, the state levies a transfer 
tax on all realty sales, which is set aside 
for school purposes. This will help 
build the needed elementary schools 
and possibly junior high schools—al- 
though the building program will cer- 
tainly lag way behind the need. The tax 
won't take care of running cxpenses. 

Health and welfare—Even today, 
there aren’t nearly enough hospital 
facilities in lower Bucks County. Most 
residents have to go to Trenton or 
Philadelphia. There are practically no 
welfare services. Two groups are now 
working to build up the needed services 
locally. But keeping up with the area’s 
growth is almost impossible 

Police and fire protection— Added 
personnel and equipment will be needed 
constantly as the population expands. 
Volunteer fire companies may work out 
if they're adequately supported, but 
policing is both a necessary and an ex- 
pensive government function 

Financing—Most of the municipal- 
ities in the area have d trouble bal- 
ancing their budgets for a long time. 
Now the trouble is multiplied many 
times. Events are moving much too 
fast for the local government ma- 
chinery. Budgets and tax rates to 
finance them are fixed a year or more 
in advance; it’s almost impossible to 
change them. 

Another big problem is the inequi- 
table distribution of the money troubles. 
The new steel plant is entirely within 
Falls Township (map), so it gets the 
big boost in ratables. But the biggest 
housing development, Levittown, 
spreads over Falls and Bristol Town- 
ships and Tullytown Borough. Lower 
Makefield is getting a lot of new hous- 
ing. Morrisville gets the brunt of the 
trafic problems. Thus, all but Falls 
have big new financial headaches— 
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There’s a new “beat” 


MODEL GSO-580 








A versatile aircraft engine with reserve power for quick 
take-offs, militery hedge-hopping, more lift! Geared for 
smoother operation; “opposed” design for practical ie * 
selidiaiien: peat Been for greater bial the only in aircraft calls for an 
400-horsepower air-cooled engine being produced! engine with ready reserve 
That’s the unique power plant now available through power. Now, with a new 
Lycoming research and precision production. “heart’—400-horse size— 
Whether you require air-cooled power for aircraft or Lycoming precision 

ground applications—or whether your need is precision production gives 
machining, product development, or high-volume extra power for 
production—Lycoming offers extensive facilities and peak port ray 
well-rounded experience. Long famous for its aircraft 

engines, Lycoming also meets the most exacting 

and diverse requirements in many fields, both 

military and industrial: 


To put more “thrust” 


Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES @ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS @ GRAY-IRON CASTINGS @ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


WCO IMI EIN] G 2t ratcision mrooverion 


LYCOMING-SPENCER OIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION commen STRATFORD, CONN, 


LOOK TO 











“ .. the area is at a cross- 
roads...” 
REGIONS starts on p. 58 


without any big corresponding boost in 
ratables. 

Land use—The Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board has mmed _ this 
problem up neatly. There are, it says, 
“dangers inherent in udden, mas- 
sive, unregulated growth. Without 
controls, development ill be scat- 
tered haphazardly. This means that 
the best farm land will be overrun, 
since it cannot compet momically 
with land for building nd for 
parks and recreation w ot be set 
aside; and the undesit mixing of 
industry, commerce, and dences is 
certain to result.” 

Before the annou! t of the 

OTH MANAGEMENT AND LABOR steel plant, there wer st no zon- 
B ing laws in lower Buch today, 
although some municipalities have 
of solving the retirement prob- been haphazardly th ng together 
zoning ordinances, building codes, and 
° sanitary regulations, t tuation is 
security is the goal, but there is not much better. 
no standard method for achiev- Social structure—Bu County has 
always been solidly Rep in, by mar- 
gins running five to nd_ higher. 
tion in earnings and working (The Pennsylvania R.R. signal tower 
just north of Bristol d Grundy.) 
Most of the new ts will be 
; trades create the need for differ- young, and they'll be fact workers— 


are seeking the best method 


lem. A real measure of financial 


ing this goal. The great varia- 
conditions in companies and 


ent approaches to the common both classes traditi¢ Demo- 
cratic than G.O.P it will that 


do to the political p of the 
Our Pension Trust Division county? 

Even if the count f is not upset 
, ~ : politically, a lot of t dual mu 
rience in developing all types of nicipalities will be. | Pownship 


problem. 





has acquired a unique expe- 


pension systems for a great had a population of 4 iccording 
to the 1950 censu t il get ibout 
10,000 new resident Fairless Hills 
This experience can be invalu- and Levittown. Brist wnship had 
12,184 in 1950; it 30,000 or 
40,000 more from 1ew develop 
ments. 


number of trades and businesses. 


able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of You don’t need g to 
tell where politica trol of those 
townships will be from now 


to discuss with you any pension And it’s not hard, eit to figure out 
to 


your company. We shall be glad 


how the old residents are going 


problem you may have, includ- 
feel about it. 


ing pension costs. No obligation 
whatever. IV. At the Crossroads 


Write or call the Quite obviously 

PENSION TRUST DIVISION owe ' m 1 

WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER The National City Bank of New York crossroads the m« exe on 
PENSION AND PROPTT-SHAR- and roads it will ever iter If the 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT City Bank Farmers Trust Company. challenge is recogn nd acct pt d.” 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. isk for our Pension Booklet BW 4. savs io State Pla , Board lower 


Bucks County ca me an out 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY standing example f a flourishing 


ee ea . community with a nising future 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK If the challenge i t met prompth 
Affiliate of and effectively, th« 1 can soon be 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK _ | °2% # £h20s of nnregulated develop. 


Established 1812 ment, doomed f 
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CARON 


HARDBOARD 


for the men who build America 


a new quality Douglas fir hardboard from the world’s newest 
and most efficient plant. ALL WOOD hardboard ...amaz- 
ingly tough...amazingly versatile...challenging compari- 
son as a new leader in quality hardboard. Produced in the 
mountain forests of Oregon. Distributed nationally by 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY, Seattle, Washington. 


Write for FREE booklet: The ALLWOOD Story 


*Trade Mark of the 
Oregon Lumber Co. 


OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


ALLWOOD DIVISION 
Dee, Oregon 


Manufacturers of Lumber 
and Lumber Specialties 
since 1889 
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TOGUsI 


they created exceptional blower performance 


Every so often, a manufacturer has a chance to prove his 
wisdom in the selection of the product components he specifies. 
For example, Read Standard Corporation was able to inspect 
one of their “Standardaire” Blowers which had operated 

24 hours a day, for 15 months, at 2200 rpm. That’s about 

one and a half billion revolutions—representing many 

years’ service for typical blower installations. 


The SS Bearings, designed into the blower by Read 
Standard and SS" engineers working together, were 
found to be in excellent condition. 

Today, when it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, 
it’s that extra engineering help that makes so many 
designers specify @0S0* — help from field and home 
office men who are qualified specialists in the 
application of anti-friction bearings in every industry. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of S&F and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


7318 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





“' .. Too late is often 


4a 


never... 
REGIONS starts on p. 58 


become an industrial and residential 
slum.” And it adds, sorrowfully, “Too 
late is often never.” 

e Fine, Somewhere Else—It’s still too 
early to tell which road lower Bucks 
will take. When the steel-plant news 
first broke, most residents were de- 
lighted with the promfsed industrial 
expansion. But it soon developed that 
they were all in favor of expansion 
abstractly—but not in their own back- 
yards. Today they are angry, worried, 
on the defensive. 

“I wish to God,” says one local 
official, “that Ben Fairless would 
take his works and stick them ; 
1,000 miles from here.” When a 
thing like this is laid in your lap,” 
said another, “you gotta do something. 
But I just can’t figure out what we can 
do. It’s a cruel world.” 

e Who's to Blame?—It’s hard to 
blame local government officials for 
this attitude. They've never had to 
deal with problems even remotely of 
the scope of the ones that have now, 
suddenly, been dumped into their 
laps. In a sense, they're small men, 
used to dealing with small problems, 
who have suddenly gone round a bend 
in the road and come face to face 
with the giants—big steel, big labor, 
big builders, big mon And these 
men just aren’t equipped to cope with 
it. 

e Leading the Horse—There are people 
who could cope with it. Bucks County 
set up a planning board soon after the 
steel-plant announcement. It has ab- 
solute veto power over! subdivision plans 
throughout the county. But aside from 
that, its power is mostly advisory; it 
can’t force local officials to take its ad- 
vice. 

And there’s the Greater Philadelphia- 
South Jersey Council. It’s a brainchild 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, with representatives on _ its 
board from the chamber and from 
each of the nine counties on both 
sides of the river in the Philadelphia- 
Trenton area. It was sct up before the 
Fairless Works announcement, to 
deal with port and traffic and rapid 
transit problems affecting the whole 
area. The steel plant gave it a new 
focus for its work. It can call on men 
with wide knowledge of the problems 
now facing the local groups; it’s anxious 
to make that knowhow available to 
the men who need it. But it can’t 
force them to take it. 
¢ Won’t Make Him Drink—And so 
far, they have not been willing to 
take it—certainly not from the council, 
and mostly not from the county 
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“We Like the Idea 
of Credit Unions for 


Our Employees” 


says MR. JOHN HOLMES, 
President, Swift & Company 


a oi os 
"The nation’s welfare is helped by increased 


“We like the lessons of frugality and thrift “Thrift, economy and character are /inked 


which credit unions teach. These things 
make for happier, more efficient employees. 
The feeling of security that comes from thrift 


saving, encouraged by credit unions. This 
provides a check upon the inflationary trend, 
by removing money which, if spent, would 
merely add fuel to the inflation frre. 


together. Credit unions do much to promote 
them. Thrift and better financial manage- 
ment contribute to high morale of employees 
and are fundamental to national well-being.” 


is a bulwark against family unhappiness. 


15,000 credit unions are now serving over 6,000,000 

people including employees of such companies as: 

The Black-Clawson Company + Shell Oil Company + Arm- 

strong Rubber Company * The Dow Chemical Company + Esso 

Standard Oil Company + Zellerbach Paper Company + Enro 
Shirt Company * Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


A credit union is a practical means for your employees to solve their 
own personal financial problems. It encourages thrift and provides a 
convenient source of low cost credit when needed. Where there is a 
credit union, such problems as wage garnishments and pay advances 
are practically eliminated. 

Your employees need only your approval to organize a credit union. 
It would be operated by them and for them, independently and without 
cost to your company. Yet it can benefit your business more than any 
other employee activity. 

The credit union idea is over 100 years old. It has earned the whole- 
hearted endorsement of government, business, labor and church, Credit 
unions today have the advantage of long experience and simplified 
methods through the Credit Union National Association. Complete 
information about how you can help get a credit union started for the 
benefit of your employees and your business will be sent upon your 
request. Clip the “memo” below as a reminder. 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. * HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


UNA 

















One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 


FARQUHAR CONVEYOR 
SAVES OVER 80% 
IN MAN-HOURS* 


2Ket Hudson Give Corp., Hudson, New York 











P teen glue is made at Hudson Glue Corp., the residue is reclaimed, 
dried in a steam cooker and sold as fertilizer. Before installation of a 
Farquhar Conveyor, the residue was relayed to the cooker by three men 
using shovels—requiring 1'2 man-hours per batch. A Farquhar Conveyor 
cut this relaying time to only '4 man-hour...a saving in time of over 80%! 


No matter what you want to move or where you want to move it—coal, 
gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, bales, or any kind of bulk 
or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor to floor—Farquhar can cut 
your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more of the complete line of 
Farquhar portable, semi-permanent, or permanent conveyors will solve your 
handling problem. Call our engineers for consultation. 


WRITE for complete information to 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Conveyor Dept. 
A-Ol, 142 N. Duke St., York, Pa., or 
618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 











cither. The local people view all such 
outside proposals with suspicion. They 
don’t want to be taken for a ride by 
the city slickers. They don’t like 
Philadelphia, or ‘Trenton, or even 
Doylestown (the county seat) ‘‘telling 
them what to do.” ‘They're even sus 
picious of each other; there isn’t much 
cooperation even between neighboring 
townships on common problems. And 
there’s also a hard core of pride, a 
stubborn feeling that “lower Bucks 
is perfectly capable of managing its 
own affairs.” And yet most of them 
aren’t really doing much of anything 

There are exceptior f course 
Morrisville has a very active planning 
commission. And because the major 
housing developments cut across town 
lines, Falls, Bristol ‘Township, and 
Tullytown are all backing a Levitt 
proposal that town boundaries be re 
aligned via a trade of territory—which 
iS a major concession 


V. Which Way? 


But bv and large, t local people 
have yet to learn that outfits like the 
county planning board and the coun 
cil are only trying t ielp them, not 
trying to run their towns for them 
“Eventually,” says Col. J. Harry La 
Brum, prominent Philadelphia lawyer 
who’s chairman of th incil, “thev'll 
get desperate enough to realize that 
it’s easier to ask son 1¢ who knows 
than to keep going a 1d in circles.” 
¢ Snowballing—But it’s still touch and 
go whether that r tion will come 
in time 

Right now the b blen tem- 
ming from the Fai Works and its 
satellite expansion a ttv much con- 
fined to lower Buck sut it won't stay 
that way long. S t vhole area, 
on both sides of t vill begin 
to feel it 

The riverfront bet Philadelphia 
and Wilmington i dv highly in- 
dustrialized, and f the com- 
panies there, partic the oil com- 
panics, are spendin; ly for expan- 
sion. 

In addition, National Steel has 
bought a big plot south of Camden for 
a new steel mill e’s a strong 
rumor that a 2,000 tract has been 
assembled in Burlingt County, N. J., 
not far south of ‘I ton, for another 
steel mill. And mai ther companies 
are building or will 1 on the Jersey 
side. 
¢ Forewarned—Th« problems on 
the Jersey side of the Delaware are the 
same as those confronting lower Bucks 
The only differenc« that, at the mo 
ment, they're not irgent. But so 
far, most Jersey munities have 
shown even less inclination to take ac 
tion than their Pennsylvania counter- 
parts 
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MeL. T. O’ Ferrall, President 
MeL. T. O’Ferrall & Co., Richmond, Virginia 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. a 
Baltimore, Md. _.Lleyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. DeFrances "Marble & Tile Co. 
Billings, Montana ‘yan Company 
Badbam Insulation Co., Inc. 
Hoddick & Taylor, _ 
a Dillaby Fireproofin, 
hampaign, Il. Ane and Floor Tile &. 
harleston, W. Va Sutler Acoustical Co. 
harlotte, N. C. a aben A. A. Metts Co. 
bicago, Mil. Fisher-Busse Co. 
Cincinnati, Obio National Sound Control Co. 
Cleveland, Obio Midwest Acoustical & Supply Co. 
Corpus Christi, Texas South Texas Materials Co. 
Dallas, Texas Acoustic Builders Specialty : 6. 
Dayton, Obio : Myron Cornish & Co. 
Denver, Colorado lobn C. Reeves & Co. 
Des Moines, lowa . N. Wikelund & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. . Sag Nese Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wis. .__- ~. Lee Building Specialties Co. 
El Paso, Texas National Acoustical Co. 
Evansville, Ind. General Insulation Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas Lydick Roofing Co. 
Fresno, Calif. Fiberglas Engineering 
& Supply Co. of Northern california 
Better Homes Co. 
Bouma Tile & Acoustical Co. 
_ Industrial Sound Control, Inc. 
Humpbreville & Gilman, Inc. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
ues jest Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
lobuson City, Tenn. .. Eustis Lancaster Associates 
ansas City, Mo. George Will Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. Tennessee Structural Products Corp. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif The Sound Control Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
jock, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Moorbead, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn. 


.._ Stryker Brothers, Inc. 
E. ompson Co. 





ambridge, Mass. 





Georgetown, De 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
_R.R. McGregor & Associates 
Building Specialties Co. 
The Workman Company Inc. 
New Orleans, La. Moran & McGoey, Inc. 
New gy sag RE National Acoustics 
Norfolk, ¥ Febre & Co. 
Oklahoma C ity, Okla Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
+ geroagt Nebraska ‘orter-T rustin Co. 
barr, Lexas Pearson are & Dist. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1. Wall, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, 1: Harr 
* Richmond, Va. MeL. T. O Ferrall & Co. 
Rockford, Ill. ee Olson mer, Coverings, Inc. 
Salt Lake City, Ut Utah Pioneer Corp. 
San Angelo, eeaee West Texas Specialty Co. 
San Antonio, Texas .Heat C ym Insulation Co. 
San Diego, Calif. stos Products Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. Fiberglas Engineering 
& Supply Co. of Northern California 
Seattle, Wash. Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Shreve, ort, La. Acoustical Engineering Co. 
S. D. Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Spring, eld, Mo. Southwestern Insulation Co. 
ollege, Pa. gan & Marcon, Inc. 
fo. Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind. e Bros. Marble & Tile Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. OM idwe yest Marble & Tile Co 
Warsaw, Indiana J. P. Kelley Co. 
Washington, D. c (Arlington) A. W’. Lee Co 
Watertown, N. Y Northern Steel Buildings, Inc 
Wichita, Kans. Todd Roberts Insulation & 
Wichita Falls, Texas ydick Roofin, 
Youngstown, Obio Wester Seonaiedl & leoal. Co 


CANADA: Toronto, Ontario. 


ALASKA _____... Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc., 
Seattle, Washington 


y C. Leezer Co. 


William G. Kerr 





O'Ferrall” puts noise traps 
in McKimmie’s new ceiling 


HE handsome new ceiling at McKimmie Motors (below), 

Richmond, Vitginia, is made of Travacoustic —a National Gypsum 
Product that traps noise and kills it. Lightweight Travacoustic tiles 
give the beautiful appearance of travertine stone, and they’re fireproof. 

Wherever you are, there’s a Gold Bond Sound Control Engineer 
like McLain O’Ferrall who'll solve any sound control problem you 
have. He'll show you the six Gold Bond Sound Control Products, 
and recommend the one that best fits your job and your budget. You 
can count on fast service that won't interrupt your routine. 


Gold Bond Travacoustic Absorbs Noise, 
Fireproofs, Reflects Light Without Glare 


Travacoustic does two important things for a showroom, office, 
lobby, restaurant, or any place that people gather. It reduces noise, 
and gives striking good looks. Travacoustic is quickly installed, easily 
cleaned, and can be re-painted without appreciable 
loss of sound absorption. If you'd like to receive 
the Decibel, a pictorial magazine featuring inter- 
esting jobs of sound conditioning by Gold Bond, 
just write us and we'll see that you are placed on 
the complimentary list, to receive it regularly. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 
Why put up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under “Acoustical Contractors.” Or 
write Department BW-42, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 











H. Wiggins property. 





Ellington property 





One surveyor, 
years ago, ran 
this line in 
East Texas 


eo 


M. McCabe property 





A second surveyor, trying to run the 
same line, came up with this boundary 


ee _ 





J. Smith property 


RESULT: 


This 102-acre “vacancy” lay 
unclaimed until M. D. Bryant 
discovered it in 1937. It 
now has 16 oil wells 





G. Berry property 


About 80 years ago a surveyor was 
wandering around in East ‘Texas, meas- 
uring a boundary line for state lands. 
His equipment wasn’t accurate, and 
many of his measurements were guess- 
work. Without knowing it, he drew 
the boundary line several hundred vards 
too far to the east. He didn’t have any 
way to check. He put in his last marker, 
got on his horse, and went home. 

len years passed. The land was 
bought up by farmers and cattlemen. 
\nother surveyor, working from the op- 
posite direction, tried to hit the same 
boundary. He couldn’t find the first 
man’s markers so he put in his own, 
several hundred vards to the west. The 
result—though nobody knew it until 
1937—was that 102 acres of rich East 
Texas oil country didn’t legally belong 
to anyone except the state. 

A man named M. D. Brvant, re- 
urveving on his own hook in 1937, 


68 





T. J. Martin property 


A. Melton property J. M. Scott property 


: | Getting Rich With a Transit in Texas 


found the “vacancy.” He paid the 
state a few dollars an acre for it. ‘To- 
day the strip has 16 producing oil wells, 
is worth almost a thousand times Bry- 
ant’s purchase price 

¢ Chunk of Spraberry—Another of 
these vacancies—600 acres of Spraberry 
oil land—became a bone of contention 
this vear. A Fort Worth lawver named 
James C. Wilson, Jr., claimed he was 
first in line to buv 550 of the 600 acres. 
Texas Land Commissioner Bascom 
Giles looked over the records, finally 
approved the claim. ‘Twenty oil com- 
panies and more than 30 individuals 
let out a yell of protest. Out of this 
may come one of the biggest land “‘va- 
cancy” suits in Texas historv. 

e Treasure Trove—These aren’t the 
only instances in which hazy surveving 
has led to a hot contest over ownerless 
plots of Texas land. To date, 15,349 
vacancies have been found. And as oil 


is discovered in new 
around those areas 
new vacancies arc 

up. ‘The richer tl 
the incentive to 1 

l'exas General | anc 
a vacancy as “a sma 
rounded by oil wel 
e The Law—Texan 
are still plenty of 


cies spotted around tl 


Hunti 


square miles. 
up 1s a mysteriou 
ness—a lot like gold 
1800s. In 
how the system ope 
to dip into the stat 
l'exas was 
170-million acres 
was annexed to th 
a state, it retained o 
lic lands within it 
iccording to the 


order! 


once 
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ba mn a beet 


Chemical Engineering Building 


Administration Offices and Chemical Laboratory 


rystal Lake 
LABORATORY 


When Pure Oil Company considered 
building a Research and Development 


Laboratory at Crystal Lake, Illinois, 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
was engaged to make preliminary studies 
and estimates. It later designed and fur- 
nished engineering supervision during the 


construction of the project. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER,. INC. 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
++ SERVING AMERICA 
f 


You are always close to Contié 
nental Can with its 65 plants if.. 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- \ 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 


» 








THE STORY OF DRUMS THAT 
ARE BETTER IN EVERY WEIGH 


Some containers for shipping bulk materials weigh almost 
as much as their contents. Although they give good protec- 
tion, they run up shipping costs, particularly when products 
are moving air express or overseas. 


Continental gave this situation a lot of study and today 
offers a variety of fibre drums which combine full product 
protection with light weight—and that’s sweet music to any 
shipper. 


These containers can carry up to forty times their own 
weight. The secret of their strength is resiliency. An acci- 
dental fall or bump that might shatter a rigid container 
only bends the flexible walls of a Continental drum. 


Right now, Continental fibre drums are being used to ship 
hundreds of materials for both civilian and defense use. In- 
cluded are chemicals of all kinds, such as resins, plastics, 
intermediates, detergents, dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals; 
also many powdered and dehydrated rat 


Like most Continental products, our fibre drums are the 
result of a long period of development and improvement. 
Continental chemists found better ways of laminating kraft 
paper for extra strength. Continental engineers developed 
better closures. Most recently, special linings for “difficult” 
products, such as wet or greasy materials, have been devised. 
This research work on drums is typical of Continental's 
never-ending search for better materials, designs and 
methods. 


ONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














Oonm d Bo Ce 


TIN CANS FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINEP® ers AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 











Cok the high 00d . 


A quarter 


OTHING LAZY about big Hank, but 
N he knew when he’d had enough. 
One morning, crack of dawn, he was 
on his way. It was ambition—the 
hunger for a better life-—that lured him 
to the city. In his generation, it seemed 
the only escape from the blistering 
drudgery of man-and-horse farming. 


But a better life was coming, and 
Hank and his fellow pilgrims learned 
new trades and helped to bring it to 
the farm. The very plants they manned 

like those of The Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company-—-were turning out new 
equipment, new tools, new labor-savers, 
to lighten the farmer’s work and in- 
crease his yield. 


century ago, a 20-foot 
drawn by 28 horses and 
manned by a crew of three, could har- 
vest only about 35 acres in a 10-hour 
day. Today that same field can be 
harvested in the same time by one man 
operating a 12-foot self-propelled com- 


TIMKEN 
ie aut: 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN. DETROIT ALLE COMPANY 
DETROMT 32. MICHIGAN 


combine, 








bine. Modern tru haul the grain 
directly to the elevator 

Just as Timken-Detroit pioneered 
the modern development of truck a 
and brakes, so this Company has taken 
a most important part in mechanizing 
American agriculture. Tractors, com- 
*bines and self-propelled farm vehicles 
of all kinds and many makes are 
now equipped with dependable 
Timken-Detroit axles, transmissions, 
brakes and other nponents. 

Yes, on the farn is well as on the 
road—-Timken-Detroit has earned its 
reputation as ‘‘The Accepted Standard!” 


»  keeptied C y an dacd 
TRADE MARK ecwetenas° PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSMKOSM, WIS. e UTICA, 
N.Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, GO. © NEW CASTLE, PA. 





a 


. . . At one time, vacant 
land sold for about $1 an 
acre...” 


TEXAS starts on p. 68 


the now-famous Gulf of Mexico tide- 
lands). Most of this public land was put 
into a sort of silenmiaah fund for 
schools and colleges, under the State 
School Land Board. A vacancy, being 
unclaimed land, consequently belongs 
to the state until somebody buys it. 
At one time, vacancies sold for about 
$1 an acre to the man with the fastest 
horse—the man who got to the Land 
Office first. In 1939 a much more 
complicated law was set up: 

¢ First claim on the land goes to 
the man who, before it was proved to 
be a vacancy, thought he owned it. 
He’s called a “good-faith” claimant. If 
he doesn’t want it, next option goes to 
the finder—the man who surveyed the 
land and proved a vacancy existed. 

e The price the state gets is figured 
according to the land’s surface value— 
its value as grazing or farm land (any- 
where from $10 to $50 an acre). The 
fact that it may have a million dollars 
ot oil half a foot below the surface has 
nothing to do with the price. But if 
the owner subsequently gets oil out of 
the land, he pays the state a royalty. 

¢ The royalty is figured like this: 
If the vacancy is within five miles of an 
operating oil well or a known, definitely 
proven deposit, the state gets a one- 
eighth cut on all oil taken out of the 
plot. If it’s outside the five-mile zone 
and the owner is still lucky enough to 
strike oil, the state gets one-sixteenth. 

e If the vacancy is within a five- 
mile zone, nobody but the good-faith 
claimant is allowed to buy it. Others 
have to lease the land in such a case. 
Outside the five-mile zone, anyone may 
buy it. 

e If someone other than the finder 
buys or leases the land, the finder gets 
at least a one-sixteenth cut on the oil— 
more if he can talk the owner into it. 
¢ Prospectors—The possibility of find- 
ing a vacancy and thus getting a one- 
sixteenth cut (often a comfortable in- 
come for life) has led to the creation of 
a speculative breed of men known as 
vacancy hunters. Some of them are old- 
timers who make vacancy-hunting their 
trade. Others work only part-time. 
They hang around the state and local 
land offices, exchanging rumors of new 
oil discoveries. Many of them know 
where a vacant strip exists, and are 
waiting only for oil to be discovered 
nearby before heading out there with 
their transits and claiming the find. 
¢ Millionaires—State law requires 
claimants to stand all the expense of 
proving their rights to the land, plus 
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N THE LAST TEN YEARS, like many another 
company, we have had to turn handsprings to 
: . get out some badly needed material for a critical 
construction project. One such was the Plantation Pipe Line, carrying vital 
petroleum products across the south, for which we built Nordstrom valves. 
Here is a paragraph from a letter from Charles R. Younts, President of 
the Company: 
“We could not have maintained our schedule if it had not been for the 
assistance of just such folks as you and your good company, who supplied 
us the necessary materials . . . we have asked you to do the impossible 
and you have accomplished that; and so, we have elected you to be a 
member of our exclusive club in Plantation called the ‘Impossible Club’ .” 


* * * 


Sven Nordstrom, the inventor of the Nordstrom valve died recently. His 
story is a typical American success story and certainly one that has con- 
tributed mightily to the growth of our company. 

Nordstrom was a mining engineer and about thirty-five years ago he com- 
bined the scientific principle of Pascal's Law with simple, centuries-old plug 
cock to make the first successful lubricated plug valve. 

He intended it for use in the mining industry, but today this valve is 
specified as standard equipment in hundreds of gas and petroleum services. 

Each year, however, the market broadens as Nordstrom valves are installed 
in new processes and technologies. Here are some examples: 

Paint, brine, chlorine, propylene glycol, calcium hypochlorite, ethylene 
cyanohydrin, sewage sludge, asphalt, acetic acid, alum, zinc chloride, veg- 
etable oils, turpentine, sulphuric acid, styrene, sodium bicarbonate, pitch, 
wood pulp, oxygen, nitrogen, lye, steam, iodine, hydrogen peroxide, helium, 
gypsum, soap, glue, glycerine, fruit juices, furfural, flavoring extracts, epsom 
salts, creosote, carbonated beverages, blood plasma, beer, and animal oils, 

Though this list is far from complete, it indicates the extreme versatility 
of Nordstrom valves. You'll notice, too, that many of the substances are of 
a type that cannot be held by ordinary valves. 

Both the product and the man grew with and caused our organization 
to grow. The Nordstrom valve is one of our main line products. Sven Nord- 
strom served on our Board of Directors until his death, and his loss will 
be felt severely. 

* 


During 1951 we made 72 major ti tions, all directly 
traceable to the company’s growth. In ont three cases was it 
necessary to go outside the organization to find supervisory people 
qualified to fill the job. 








* * * 


One of the newer products of our Delta Power Tool Division is an air- 
powered hydraulic drill head. It can be adapted to almost any mass produc- 
tion special drilling job with spectacular savings. For instance, Milwaukee 
Flush Valve Company has a setup that hollow mills, drills, reams, spot 
faces, counterbores, faces, countersinks, threads and taps from a single 
setup with a production increase from the former rate of 52 pieces per hour 
to 215 pieces per hour. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY G) 
PITTSBURGH &, PA. 

for its custumers, suppliers, employees, stockholders ond other friends 























New WSB Policy Announced on 


PENSION PLANS 


The Wage Stabilization Board will now permit the in- 
stallation of new pension and profit sharing plans, or 
the extension and improvement of existing programs, 
subject to certain specifications. Our staff is well quali- 
fied to integrate your planning with the requirements 
of the new regulations. We act as impartial consultants 
on a fee basis for all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, whether self-administered, trusteed or insured. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


MAaArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS *© CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 














His Royal Nibs...NIBROC® PAPER TOWELS 





NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 


do soak up water fast. Soft, strong, lint-free, 
they are the world’s largest selling paper 
towels for industrial and institutional use. 
Brown Company control from forest to fin- 
ished product assures you of high quality 
and a plentiful supply under any conditions. 
Get the facts about Nibroc towels — they 
dry drier—faster! Write Dept. EN-4, Boston, 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


LIKE A SPONGBI 130 Consneuy $i Baten 14, Mase. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


























the expense of possible lawsuits. For 
that reason, many small vacant strips 
aren't worth bothering with. But 
others have made millionaires. 

In 1928, for instance, a man named 
Fred Turner, Jr., found a 56l-acre va 
cant strip in the Yates oil field of West 
Texas. This was before the 1939 law 
gave first option to the good-faitl 
claimant and set the price of land a 
its surface value. Turner paid $3 and 
$3.50 an acre for the strip—a good bit 
less than $2,000. A conservative esti 
mate of the strip’s value today would 
be $10-million. Some parts of the 
Yates oil field have coughed up as 
much as $]-million worth of oil per 
acre. 

Fort Worth lawyer James C. Wil- 

son, claiming a 550-acre chunk of 
Spraberry this year, had to go by the 
surface-value rule. He was charged 
$40 an acre for 462 acres, $10 an acre 
for the less grassworthy remainder 
Naturally, Wilson wasn’t interested in 
the grass; his land, underneath th« 
surface, is valued right now at $350 
an acre. 
e Pitfall—The fact that there are still 
a lot of undiscovered vacancies lving 
around Texas makes the speculators 
happy, but it makes the oil companies 
nervous. That’s because of another 
part of the state lav 

If a company is getting oil out of a 
strip of land that suddenly turns out to 
be a vacancy, the company owes the 
state every barrel of oil the strip has 
yielded, minus drilling costs. The 
reason for this goes back to the fact 
that vacancies—and the oil underneath 
them—belong to the state until some 
body buys them 

The unpleasant possibility of drill 
ing for five years, only to find out that 
the oil belongs to somebody else, leads 
companies to resurvey every inch of 
territory before putting the bit down 
e Who's Wrong?—Actually, man 
claimed vacancies turn out not to be 
vacancies at all. Of 1,254 applications 
filed since the 1939 law went into 
effect, only 603 have been approved 
by the land commissioner. Not all of 
the 603 involved land; many of the 
disputes that arc had to do with 
grazing country, streams, and the like. 
¢ Border Dispute—The inaccurate 
early surveys h lso caused almost 
unending border arguments between 
Texas and Oklahoma. One survey 
down the 103rd meridian put a 100- 
mile strip of the Texas Panhandl 
into Western Oklahoma by mistakc 
When the correct line was figured out, 
a sizable chunk Oklahoma was 
moved into Texas. In a touching wel 
come for its new citizens, Texas for- 
gave the taxes Oklahoma had been 
collecting on the land and let the occu- 
pants buy their piece of Texas for $1 
an acre. 
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No. 4 in a Series of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


In the Solution of any Problem, a Company’s Greatest Asset is its People 


ESTERBROOK’'S EXPANSION PROGRAM: 





Handling and Evaluation of Personnel 


PROGRAM: Expansion of production by expansion of people as well as of plant. One of America’s oldest companies applies 
a dynamic yet century-old policy of increased production efficiency through its scientific “Quality Control” evaluation, 
training, and upgrading of employees; and the most advanced production techniques. 


RESULTS: Ten-fold increase in production in 8 years, and 18-fold since 1934, with increased 
product quality and an outstanding record of labor-management relations. 


METHOD: Basis of the Esterbrook production story are the 
three “P’s” of sound management: Enlightened Philosophy, 
progressive Policy, and consistent Practice. 


The Philosophy 
In the words of D. P. Cady, Esterbrook’s Factory Manager: 
“We consider it important never to underestimate or mis- 
apply the intelligence and ability of the people who invest 
their time in the making of our products. 

“As long as the human side of our business is healthy, 
the economic side takes care of itself... The greatest 
disservice to individuals is to place them in jobs beyond 
or below their potentials. Quality does not come by the 
mere installation of quality control procedure. It is almost 
axiomatic that product quality can be no better than the 
quality of the individuals who make it, from top manage- 
ment to the person on the bench.” 


The Policy 
Esterbrook’s management code of operation: 1. To employ 
the latest and best in equipment and processes compatible 
with costs. 2. To improve the organization by scientific 
selection, placement, training and upgrading (“Quality 
Control”) of all personnel, with priority for values and 
potentialities in old employees. 3. To accurately forecast 


sales needs in order to maintain a steady production level 
and employee security. 4. To constantly improve the product 
toward widening markets. 5. To provide the atmosphere, 
opportunities and tools necessary to make our plant a good 
place in which to work, believing that by so doing we are 
also making for a better world. 


The Practice 
The most advanced psychological techniques are employed 
in evaluating and placing personnel. Education and indi- 
vidual training are provided by management. 

The latest Replacement Analysis methods are used in 
evaluating and replacing plant equipment. 

Statistical Quality Control methods are employed to 
(a) reduce rejects, scrap, rework and inspection costs, 
(b) conserve machinery and manhours, and increase output, 
(c) boost operators’ earnings and aid overall plant efficiency. 


The Payoff 
To the employee: Increase in average employee benefits of 
200% in ten years against a 76% increase in living costs. 
To the company: On top of its 18-fold expansion in 18 years, 
and a century of leadership as a supplier of commercial 
writing equipment, in 1951 Esterbrook enjoyed the largest 
increase in units and volume in the company’s history. 


Today, top production management regularly relies upon 





the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 


information on methods, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 
factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Industrial Quality Control, May, 1951; Studies on employee training and labor relations by the Psychological Corporation, New York. Effective Management Through 


Probability Controls by Robert Kirk Mueller, Funk & Wagnalls. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Department 1710 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 

















EAGLE merchandise service 


V FAST 
V CONVENIENT 
V DEPENDABLE 


For LCL freight that can’t 
wait ... make sure! Ship via 
Eagle Merchandise Service... 
Mo-Pac’s efficient and exclusive 
service for the merchandise 
shipper that assures special and 
careful handling from pick-up 
to point of delivery. 


Investigate our increasingly 
popular and efficient “Eagle 
Speedbox.” Another Mo-Pac first, 
the “Speedbox”’ means significant 
savings to the merchandise 
shipper. 


Call your Missouri Pacific freight 
representative for full details 
about the time and money saving 
features of fast, dependable 
Eagle Merchandise Service. 


- Ce ee = = +s 
A ST fe ke | 
= oe nent - 


OF THE ERB GLE S 


REGIONS BRIEFS 





Commuters between New Jersey and 
New York City may get easier traveling 
between office and home (BW —Feb.9 
’52,p96). A bistate commission will 
explore ways to integrate rail and bus 
operations and generally improve fa- 
cilities. One possibility already sug 
gested: Set up a bistate governing au- 
thority patterned after the Port of 
New York Authority, to take over and 
operate commuter facilities 
— 
A 1% payroll tax store for busi- 
nessmen of Newport, Ky., probably by 
July 1. Newport is using the new tax 
measure to help meet some heavy 
financial obligations. Other cities in 
the Cincinnati area may copy. 
ie 
A traffic problem in Columbus, Ohio, 
is no problem at for General Ma- 
chine Products Co. officials. When the 
have business act town, thev just 
hop a plane at a lirport, and 
in 6 min. make a trip that would take 
45 min. by car. TT] ompany claims 
it saves money, to 
_ 
Water and sewerage rates can’t dis 
criminate against st vanites in Texas, 
ruled the state supreme court in a 
Texarkana test cast \ city ordinance 
had hiked water rates 50%, sewer rates 
100%, for comme: ind private serv 
ice given outsid ty limits. The 
court held this mination can’t 
be made unless ext t of service re- 
quires it. 
2 
Unemployment in Providence, R. I., 
and Attleboro, M vill get a help- 
ing hand from t ernment. The 
Defense Distressed Areas Task Force, 
organized last J will cooperate 
with state and | ficials in survey 
ing metalworkin lustries in the 
area to trv to in production and 
boost employment 
+ 
nounced by the 
halked up these 
urplus for the 
mmittee of the 


Manpower survey 
Labor Dept. last 

10 new areas of 

Surplus Manpo 

Office of Def Mobilization: Bay 
City, Mich.; M Ind.; Reading, 
Pa.; Utica-Rom N. Y.: Danielson, 
Conn.; Nashua, N. H.; Port Huron, 
Mich.; White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Jasper, Ala.; Gl lle, N. Y. 


Mint juleps will fi gain when Louis- 





ville stages the K 


Race track interest 


lature to exempt 1 


revoking or suspend 


where gambling 
premises. 


ky Derbv, May 3. 
got the state legis- 
tracks from a law 


ng a liquor license 


found on the 
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|, NEW KODAK 
#  MULTI-SPEAKER 
‘UNIT... 


with 3 extra speakers for Pageant Projector, gives 
you a total of 4 to overcome almost any adverse 
acoustical condition. Three speakers pack into an 
easy-to-carry case with enough space for a 2000- 
ft. film reel. Price, $92.50. 


Prices are subject to change without notice, 


Ouilt for Susineds 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


LIGHTWEIGHT « EASY TO USE 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a new sound projector that makes your business movies 
more effective ... the Kodascope Pageant... for 16mm. sound or 
silent films. Your screenings of sales, training, and documentary 
films get a professional touch, from start to finish. 

An improved optical system makes the screen images better 
than ever... both black-and-white and color pictures are sharp 
and brilliant from corner to corner. A unique audio system pro- 
vides “sound focusing” . . . controls tone value at all volume levels. 
Simple threading and interlocking controls make it easy to run 
the Pageant... enabling you to get your movie shows under 
way quickly. 

Sturdily built, with lifetime lubrication, the Pageant will give 
you years of useful, trouble-free showings. Complete, with pro- 
jector and speaker in a single case, it weighs only 33 pounds... 
easily carried by hand. You can depend upon the Pageant when 
showing your films in churches, schools, business, industry. Its 
low price of $400 will interest you. For a demonstration, see 
your Kodak dealer, or write for free booklet to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y: 


BUSINESS FILMS 


eee demonstrate, train, 
dramatize, sell 








TAT 
YOU'LL FINISH SAFE j 


No load that is moved or secured 
with wire rope or chain is safe unless 
the fittings are right for the job. 

Laughlin fittings are drop forged for 
strength and designed to give a big 
extra margin of working safety that pre- 
vents accidents, cuts repair costs and 
keeps insurance rates down. 

Replacing under-strength equipment 
with Laughlin fittings is always good 
sense — but it's better business to install 
them first. The Laughlin trademark means 
top quality. For safety'’s sake, look for 
it on ali wire rope and chain fittings. 
Catalog No. 150 lists complete line. 
THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., 117 FORE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


@ |AUGHLIN 
U.S. BUSINESSMEN 


CASH IN ON 
WEST GERMAN 
KNOW-HOW! 


At West Germany’s Hannover Fair—Apr. 27- 
May 6—U. S. businessmen will see more than 
4,000 exhibits that include: machinery, opti- 
cal goods, precision instruments, iron and 
steel products . . . everything used by U. S. 
industry. This is Europe's most important 
industrial fair . . . gives U.S. businessmen 
chance to trade easily with European leaders, 
explore production facilities, visit factories, 
profit from West German know-how, effi- 
ciency, short-cuts. Ask your travel agent to 
arrange fast flight direct to Hannover. 


Write or call for full, FREE facts to: 


GERMAN-AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION 
Dept. B1, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Wisconsin 7-0727 


Hannover &) 


APRIL 27-MAY 6 cee 
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ALPHEUS C. BEANE, Merrill Lynch 
partner, times himself in Reading Labora- 
office. He's taking private course. 


GEORGE W. WOLF, U.S. Steel Export 
president, reads “King’s Story” in a read- 
ing pacer that controls speed. tory 


Fast-Reading Courses Take 


TOP EXECUTIVES AND LIBRARIAN of U. S. Steel Export Co. spend an hour twice 
a week improving their reading. Flash meters screen numbers at increasing speed. 
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ARTHUR D. SCHULTE, Park & Tilford 
president, takes final flash meter test in 
reading course to test improvement. 


JOHN M. FOX, Minute Maid Corp. presi- 
dent, checks eye movement with ophthal- 
mograph. Eye movement is key to speed. 


Executives Back to School 


Last week George W. Wolf, presi- 


dent of the U.S. Steel Export Co., 
and six of his key executives went back 
to school. Cloistered in the _ board- 
room of their New York headquarters, 
they took a one-hour lesson in reading. 

A few wecks from now, when the 
seven have completed their 20 reading 
lessons, they should be reading at least 
twice as fast as they ever did before. 

To teach its top men how to wade 
faster through the seas of paper that 
flood their desks every day, U.S. Steel 
Export called in the Reading Labora- 
tory in New York. The company had 
joined an ever-spreading trend among 
big corporations. 
¢ Classrooms—Koppers Co., Inc., be- 
gan a similar program in February (BW 
—Mar.15’52,p28), using the facilities 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Until 
a few years ago, almost all the reading 
courses were in schools and universi- 
tics. Businessmen often shied away 
from them just because of the dif- 
ficulty of meeting odd-hour classroom 
schedules. 

That difficulty has been circumvented 
by the Reading Lab and its Chicago 
counterpart, the Foundation for Better 
Reading. Both were set up on a profit- 
seeking basis to tap the lucrative market 
of teaching businessmen to read more 
efficiently. Incidentally, at one time 
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the two reading schools were merged. 

The Chicago outfit has trained about 
20 groups of businessmen since it was 
set up a couple of years ago. Among the 
companies were Motorola, Inc., Acme 
Steel, Ryerson Steel Corp., Chicago 
litle & Trust Co. In New York the 
Reading Lab has just finished a pro- 
gram for Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
It also has a contract for a South 
American oil company. On top of that, 
it has been giving individual training 
to top executives. Thus John M. Fox, 
of Minute Maid Corp., is taking the 
course to find out whether it would 
help other men in the company. 
¢ Individual—Both reading organiza- 
tions stress the individual approach; 
they figure that gives them an edge 
over other programs. 

In the first place, classes are limited 
to seven pupils. This makes for better 
individual instruction, and makes it 
easier to fit “school hours” into crowded 
executive schedules. 

The Reading Lab and the Founda- 
tion have improved on the standard 
scientific equipment used in all read- 
ing courses. These are flash meters 
that screen phrases or numbers at ever- 
increasing speeds; electric pacers that 
cover the page as you read along; 
ophthalmographs that measure cye 
movement. (Eye movement must be 














; AIRMAIL 


WITHIN YOUR OWN PLANT 


Lamson Pneumatic Tubes 
enable well-known manu- 
facturer to ship orders the 
day received . . . from an 
inventory of 30,000 items! 


An inventory of 30,000 manufac- 
tured items demands a lot of written 
records. Handling this paper work 
‘was slow and costly. 


Lamson Engineers designed a sys- 
tem of Pneumatic Tubes which 
speeds orders, inventory forms, re- 
ports and stock transfer slips so 
rapidly that orders are now filled on 
the day received. 


TUBES SAVE $1300 A MONTH 


The installation cost of Lamson 
Tubes was only $3300. Every month 
the system saves the plant $1300. It 
will continue to pay for itself every 
3 months during the many long years 
of its life. Lamson Corporation, 
105 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, New 
York. Offices in principal cities. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Send for “Wasted Steps” 
showing how the applica- 
tion of Tubes can save 
you money. 

















$_¢ Do you realize how much 


SPECIALIZED DESIGN 





on «eve ms YOUR BUSINESS ? 


How much work can your truck 
do in eight hours? This is the 
basis on which to buy trucks 
for any business today. And 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - 


that is wky more and more 
owners who keep the most ex- 
act cost records prefer the new 
White 3000 for city service. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED + Factory at Montreal 


WEW SAFETY. . . driver has better visibility 
in all directions 
Wide-angle vision in modern 
White 3000 cab makes the driver 
a better driver... safer. Reduces 
accident cost. 


Extra payload capacity means more deliveries 
Better territory coverage because 
the White 3000 can carry more 
without increasing overall length. 
Brings unit delivery costs down! 


More deliveries 
in less time 


White 3000 Specialized 
Design saves time at every turn 
- +. at every stop. Drivers 

do more work more easily. 


Ask your White Representative how specialized 
design costs less... earns more... in your 
transportation service 
White Mustang Power White Diesel Power 
The White 3000—Tips Its Cab To Service 
Sterling-White “Big Jobs" White Freightliner 





held to a minimum, you can’t read 
while your eyes are motion.) 

Essentially, th int of all this 

equipment is to te you to read in 
thought-units 1 instead of in 
words. It isn’t—the—price—of—steel. 
It’s—the price of st ill at once. 
e Not Held Back—A lot of reading 
programs still us¢ big flash meter 
or electrical pacer to form an imagi 
on a screen for a g! of, say, 20 peo 
ple. Reading Lab ndividual equip 
ment. A big adva ze is that it en 
ables each pupil t nee at his own 
speed, without be wed to the low 
cst speed of the 

William S. Scl Reading Lab 
president, under] the importance 
of this. Some ts, he savs, begin 
reading at from | to 200 words a 
minute; others cat is well as 300 
to 500 words. ‘J rage is about 
250. With indivi« 
can work at hi ice toward the 
goal of 650-700 word minute. Som 
of the pupils go way beyond that; a Chi 
cago lawver set Foundation record 
of 3,750 words 

Quick reading techniques got theit 
first start in uni t like Chicago, 
Harvard, and Oh tate. Application 
of wartime aircraft otting methods 
gave them a big | t. Now Reading 
Laboratory and t Chicago Founda 
tion believe the dualized teach 
ing will insure th steady business 
clientele. 

It isn’t that | men are poorer 
readers than th rag Probably 
they're well abo because of gen 
erally better edu But their need 
to read fast is great, and thev have 
the money to individual at 
tention. 

U.S. Steel Export illustrates the 
need. President Wolf says his top men 
have to keep up not just with the U.S 
market, but with markets all over the 
world. That means a lot of specialized 
reading on top of what every business 
man has to do to p in business and 
be well informed 
¢ The Cost—Reading Lab charges $600 
for a 20-lesson for seven men. 
The price is $100 for individuals who 
take the course at the Reading Lab 
offices. 

The Chicage ganization recently 
added a new feature that’s expected to 
add plenty of business. It’s a program 
of home stud d to companies as 
a package 

Individual instrt 
a cCarrving cas¢ I for cach pupil. 
The pupil take home. does his les- 
wenience. He re 
yrogress to Founda- 
mail or telegraph 
erson in groups of 

six-month period. 
more, the charge 


quipment, each 


nts are packed in 


sons at his ow 
ports his scores 
tion instructors 
The price: $60 p 
six, 12, or 18 
For groups of 

is $50 per person 
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This fast-moving “Magic Carpet” 
has a Warp of Peace, a Woof of War! 


Teletalk—the pioneer intercommuni- 
cation system, universally recognized 
as the standard of fine quality and 
lifelike tone—is truly a “magic carpet” 
on which thousands of large and small 
businesses have riddyn to new savings 
of time, steps, and human energy! 


Great sprawling factories .. . small, 
two-office suites... schools, stores, 
shops, warehouses—all have found 
in Teletalk’s “‘flip-a-key-and-talk-two- 
ways” method a way to end needless 
running around between offices and 
departments, to speed up the giving 
and getting of information, and to cut 
operating costs. 

Created for peacetime 

use, Teletalk became 

vital equipment for 

ships, camps and 

armed-forces offices in 


WEBSTER 


Bes Ss. ee ee 


wil 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


World War II. During this period a 
large share of Webster Electric’s engi- 
neering skills and manufacturing facili- 
ties were devoted to producingessential 
mechanisms of extreme precision and 
unprecedented dependability for use 
by our armed forces. 


Thus, during peacetime and defense 
economies alike, Webster Electric has 
developed and built a wide variety of 
electrical, mechanical and electronic 
products to serve the needs of 
America—in business and industry, 
in government and in the home. The 
Webster Electric name on Teletalk, 
on the products men- 
tioned at the right— 
on any article—is the 
best guarantee of its 
quality and depend- 
able performance. 


ELECTRIC 


scons t NW 


“The machine of 1000 uses” —the port- 
able Webster Electric Ekotape recorder. 
Has exceptionolly high fidelity and beauty 
of tone. Ekotape is the ideal tope recorder 
for business, school, church, institutional use, 
as well as for endless home entertainment. 


Has the tone quality of your record- 
player deteriorated? Perhaps the pick-up 
cartridge has grown “tired.” If so, the full 
beauty and richness of the original tone 
can be restored by replacing the old car- 
tridge with a new Featheride Pickup Car- 
tridge—another Webster Electric product. 


In more than two million homes heated 
with oil, more dependable heat is enjoyed 
year in and year out becouse the oi! burners 
are equipped with Webster Electric Fuel-units 
and Transformers—"“the heart of an oil- 
heating system.” 


draulic Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
ufactures a variety of gear-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to a 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure. 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW4, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me information on items checked 

below. 

( Teletalk (CD Ekotope Recorder 

(CO Featheride (CD Fuel Units & 
Pick-up Cartridges Transformers 


oO Hydraulic Pumps 
Name 





Address. 
City. 














from companies in 38 states as executives talk taxes with new YPO 
YOUNG PRESIDENTS meet in Florida to swap la- MIX BUSINESS, president, Richard Sellars (center), head 


bor, tax, business views. This is how they managed to... of Ethicon Suture Laboratories, Inc. . . . 


Might as Well Have Fun With Business 


Young company presidents learn 


carly. Just like tl elders, they've 
found a good way t ix business with 
pleasure: Hold yo etings in a re- 
sort—and bring you 

rhis year the ¥ Presidents’ Or 
ganization picked | Raton, Fila., 
swanky hotel and ir West Palm 
Beach, for their an onvention. The 
day after YPO shook the sand from its 
shoes, members of t National Assn. 
of Manufacturers and their wives moved 
in. 
e Sun and Fun—Y! tav wasn’t all 
pleasure. ‘The executives did 
some business ut the Florida sun. 
At morning discu they decided: 

¢ Members ought to learn more 

about their own ind the union 
movement. 

e T'axes prol in be cut. But 
there will still be bite that has to 
be paid for. YPO Dump excess 
profits taxes, but t regular corpo 
rate tax rate. That uld encourage 
growth and dis business waste, 
members felt 
e Here’s How—YPO was founded two 
years ago by 34 ld Ray Hickok, 
of Hickok Mfg. ¢ Its 300 members 
come from 35 stat entually, YPO 
hopes to enroll about 500 top execu- 

‘ tives. To be a YPOer, a president has 
WITH PLEASURE one reason YPO picked Boca Raton for convention. Here, to run a company grossing at least $1- 
¢ Elsie Frankfurt, head of Pageboy Fabrics, Inc., Dallas, only million, and he h to have become 

woman member, and Roy Richards, Georgia construction firm owner, bask on beach. head man by the time he’s 39. 
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WANT 10 TRIM 10 
PLANT COSTS ? 


Here’s how you can short-cut 
—or eliminate—ten costly 
manufacturing operations 


Machining, painting, polishing, finishing and 
assembly are typical of many production steps 
eliminated entirely or materially reduced with 
plastics. 


Even complex parts can often be molded in 
one piece ... with slots, grooves and holes 
formed at the same time. Finishing operations 
are frequently no more than simply clipping 


the molded part from the sprue as it is taken 
from the mold.  \ 


Colors are inherent in the plastics ... so paint- 
ing is not needed. Intricate shapes and details 
are molded right in. Often a one-piece molding ase 
replaces several parts that previously had to —_—_ tal 

be assembled, thus saving time and costs for ees ac REPORT 


the assembly operation. 


jencneosors® 


A full discussion of these production ad- esoeeeee® 
ert: FREE-REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 


vantages is given in the Monsanto report 
“Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” Use the handy 79)” “Trimming 10 Plant Costs,” an inform- 
coupen to send for a copy. TR ative study of production steps that 
Pern can be eliminated or materially re- 
duced with plastics. 


$ i uy 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Room 1211, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Please send me your management report, “Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” 


Name & Title 








Compeny 





Adéoom 
City. Zone, State 





SERVING INDUSTRY . . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY ° 


ONE OF A SERIES 


Where you will find 
THE REAL REVOLUTION 


“lf we keep in mind the values of 
opportunity, competition, democracy, 
productivity, then it is our capitalist 
society which is the truly revolutionary 
one — the only society which offers true 
hope to the masses for release from the 
long nightmares of tyranny. It is we, 
not the Marxists with their reactionary 
ideas of the good dictator, who have the 
truly constructive, the truly revolution- 
ary ideal.” 

— from “Capitalism” by David McCord Wright. 


If we can only win recognition of this truth, 
we shall win the struggle of free men against 
communism. This editorial discusses some of 
the hurdles that must be cleared. 

To win the needed recognition that “our 
capitalistic society...is the truly revolution- 
ary one,” we must keep pounding away both 
abroad and at home. That is because the 
communists simultaneously attack us on an 
international front and try to undermine us 
from within. 

The present drive to rearm ourselves and 
our allies is crucial to our self-protection on 
the international front. We must be prepared 
to meet the armed force of aggressive com- 
munism with armed force if we are to secure 
our physical freedom. 


Arms are not enough 


But to re-establish parity in arms is only 
half of the battle. In the last analysis it is 
not the more important half. To be effective, 
our arms must be backed by loyalty of men 


to our ideals. So, both abroad and at home, 
we must win men to the faith that we do have 
“the truly constructive, the truly revolution- 
ary ideal.” 

On the international front, the effort to 
win adherence to such faith in our capitalist 
society meets tough going. That arises from 
the fact that in some of the countries that are 
allied with us in the fight against communism, 
capitalist society has offered to its people no 
such ideal. In varying degrees ‘‘the values of 
opportunity, competition, democracy, pro- 
ductivity” —those key aspects of American 
capitalism—are either absent or subordinated 
in their economic life. Indeed, the Wall Street 
Journal recently remarked that “to the 
European, capitalism has become synony- 
mous with cartels—and with the disregard 
cartels foster for the consumer, the worker 
and the over-all well-being of the nation’s 
economy.” 


No Simple Solution 


Nonetheless, many European labor and 
governmental leaders sincerely believe that 
cartels are essential to their economic salva- 
tion. They believe that without such restric- 
tions in congested European markets there 
would be intolerable cut-throat competition 
and instability of employment. Thus, when 
we point out that the cartel capitalism so 
prevalent in Europe lacks the constructive 
qualities of competitive American capitalism, 
we may offend European leaders whose 
wholehearted cooperation we need in the 
fight against communism. 











But, if we soft-pedal that contrast, we 
sacrifice the opportunity to win understand- 
ing and loyalty from millions of Europeans 
who have had no chance to learn that capi- 
talism can be the constructive and liberaliz- 
ing force that it is in the United States. In- 
deed, when many of these millions embrace 
socialism it is not because they love it. They 
are rather desperately seeking a tolerable 
middle course between what they consider 
the hateful extremes of communism and the 
undesirable aspects of capitalism as they un- 
derstand it. 


New name not the answer 


We know that there is no easy way to 
handle the problems created by such mis- 
understanding of American capitalism. 
Neither do we share the belief that much of 
the difficulty would be overcome if we were 
to call American capitalism by some other 
name. By doing that, the argument runs, we 
shall relieve it from the unpleasant conno- 
tations that are attached to the word capital- 
ism in some other parts of the world. But, 
after all, if we are to give up all the terms that 
have come to mean something else in other 
parts of the world, we must begin by ditching 
the term “democracy” which, in the official 
jargon of the Kremlin, seems to mean what 
we call dictatorship. 

In spite of the difficulties, however, we 
must stick to this job of exporting the truth 
that our capitalist system does offer oppor- 
tunity, competition and democracy. We must 
let the rest of the world see that it means a 
continuous drive for increased productivity, 
and the search for profits by increasing sales 
and consumption, not by trying to sell less 
for more. 


Export alone not enough 


The spreading of truth about American 
capitalism will not be effective if it is merely 
directed abroad. Unless it is carried on at 


home also, it will lack the driving faith that is 
essential to any convincing export of this 
type. Nor will export alone come to grips with 
the communist attack on our country from 
within—an attack that gets too much help 
from loyal Americans who short-sightedly re- 
pudiate the basic principles of our institu- 
tions in their efforts to reform some of their 
deficiencies. For success both at home and 
abroad, we must have right here at home a 
much more militant recognition that it is in 
fact our capitalist society which offers “the 
truly constructive, the truly revolutionary 
ideal.” 

Here at home, too, this raises difficult com- 
plications. Businessmen who are among the 
leaders and principal practitioners of capi- 
talism, have generally been catalogued as 
conservatives. Hence, many people must 
stretch their imaginations a bit to see that 
businessmen are leaders of a development 
which has so greatly and so rapidly improved 
the lot of free men in America that it is truly 
revolutionary. 

These difficulties of definition, however, 
are relatively superficial aspects of the prob- 
lem of seeing our capitalist society clearly. 
The basic facts are that: 


American capitalism is leading free 
men to an ever higher material standard 
of living while respecting their spiritual, 
social and political freedom. 

Communism is leading its people back 
into a life of servile regimentation under 
dictatorship. 


American capitalism advances to high 
ground never before attained by free men. 
Communism retreats to ground that men 
with an appetite for freedom throughout the 
ages have sought to escape. If we can estab- 
lish this truth firmly, around the world, we 
shall no longer need to worry about com- 
munism. It will be hopelessly sunk. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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SPRINKLE 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can't do much damage of any 
kind if GLope Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard...for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance ... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 











RDINARILY, management 

thinking stays pretty close to 
form. Executives rejigger their or- 
ganization charts, add a level here, 
subtract one there. They take per- 
sonnel inventories, fill gaps in 
their executive development pro- 
grams, install salary or inventory 
controls, incentive systems. 


UT ONCE in a while you run 
R across executives who’ve taken 
the time to look deeper. To many 
practical businessmen, the result 
might be called star-gazing. 

The other day, for instance, an 
officer of one of the big U.S. cor- 
porations Iet down his hair. He 
didn’t want to be identified, but 
here’s the gist of what he said: 

We're coming to the conclu- 
sion that our company is just too 
cumbersome. It’s too big to be an 
effective organization. We think 
motives that really have been be 
hind the growth of American in 
dustry are being lost. 

As businessmen, we all preach 
against the socialism in govern 
ment—of course, we do. But isn’t 
it true that the big American 
corporation has created one of the 
great socialist states? ‘There are 
hospital benefits, pension plans, job 
security—subsidies right down the 
line. 

For the last 20 years all that 
corporations have done, really, is 
to try to out-socialize Washington. 

Besides that, we are just as 
bureaucratic as any government. 
Our people—four, five, or six 
levels down—are as far removed 
from the source of their livelihood 
as the Indians were from the 
Great White Father. When a 
production man spends a dollar of 
company money, it isn’t one that 
has any connection with him. It 
belongs to—them, up there some- 
where. 


S IT ANY WONDER, then, 

that businessmen today have 
found out they have to get out 
and sell the profit system? Most 
of our people—and I don’t mean 
the rank and file—don’t know what 
the word means. To them, the 
profit system is what they get paid. 
For most people, the pay check is 
all they see of the profit system. 

Critics will say: “So what, you 
are still in business and growing.” 
The answer to that is easy. By 


sheer momentum, a corpora- 
tion will carry forward. We're 
afraid we—and our competitors— 
have been living on that mo 
mentum. 

That’s the reason we are begin- 
ning to change our philosophy. 
Instead of creating functionaries 
of top management ought to 
make as many general management 
men as possible. That’s not really 
it either. 

Instead of management men we 
want businessmen running our 
corporation. Not just few at the 
top, but right down the line, as 
far as you can take it 


OME OF THAT ready has 
S happened. The \duct-line 
type of organization xample— 
and certainly has proved valuable. 
We should hope to further, to 
break down the organization into 
even smaller profit-and-loss units. 
I'hen you would ha mall busi- 
nessmen scattered throughout your 
company. They'd k that the 
dollar they spend « n’t com 
from some remote Cornucopia. Per- 
formance wouldn’t neasured 
by production o1 Or even 
by profits on sales. It would be 
measured by one thing: return on 
investment. Each si nit would 
have a_ profit-and-I tatement, 
plus a balance sh« Common 
stock, capital investment, taxes, in 
debtedness of the rporation 
would be prorated among the small 
units to make each ness unto 
itself. 

You might even tribute to 
the managers of th nall units 
nontransferrable stock based on 
the current book ie of their 
part of the over-all business. 

That way you would keep the 
benefits of large-staff planning 
that only big corporations can 
afford. But also you’d have moti 
vation from the bottom levels of 
management that doesn’t ex 
ist today. 


HIS thinking-out-loud prob 

ably goes far beyond what's at 
tainable in the near future. It 
would take years to organize a com 
pany along these lines. But the 
speculation does get one idea 
across: Management’s avant garde 
is looking at the corporate struc- 
ture itself for some of the faults 
they see in economic trends. 
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Stethoscopes for Production Machines 


More than likely, you think of an ammeter simply 
as an instrument used to directly measure electri- 
cal current ... without any thought that this same 
instrument also serves to furnish visual evidence of 
what’s going on inside vital production machines. 


Built into high-speed and automatic machine 
tools, for example, the pointer on a WESTON am- 
meter warns when tools are losing their cutting 
edge ... when tools are set to take too deep, or too 
fine a cut ... or when some other unseen condition 
might retard production or overload the motor. 


With instrument warning of these symptoms in 
their early stage, the operator can quickly make 
necessary adjustments or corrections before seri- 
ous losses occur. Thus excessive maintenance, spoil- 


age and down-time are forestalled . .. assuring a 
continuous, high output of quality parts. 


And in all industries, the use of bwilt-in instru- 
ments is rapidly growing .. . from simple amme- 
ters for monitoring machine tools, or ratio meters 
which indicate the percent stretch of yarn and tex- 
tiles, to large banks of recording and controlling 
instruments for complete processing requirements. 


For all these applications, in all industries, 
WESTON supplies the instruments that are point- 
ing the way to new goals in increased output, in 
improved quality, and in lower costs. WESTON 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 617 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J., manufacturers 
of Weston and TAG instruments. 


SE WESTON SAUMOHll smcan-ncsr coms 
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TRUNDLE 


Trundle 


PERSONNEL 
SELECTION 
TESTS 


+» produce results like these 


@ Employee turnover reduced 58% 

@ Absenteeism reduced 52% 

® Learning time for new employees 
reduced approximately 60% 


Are you thoroughly satisfied with your present 
method of selecting, placing and developing 
employees? If you feel there is room for im- 
provement of these functions within your 
organization, you will find our Personnel 
Selection Tests of special interest. 


Based on a series of mechanical “question 
sets”, this Trundle method offers advantages 
proved in many businesses and industries. The 
tests can save you many times their cost by 
providing the means for: SELECTING the right 
employee; PLACING him in a job in which he 
will be happy and successful; IDENTIFYING his 
training needs; RECOGNIZING his potential for 
development. 


Moreover, after an installation and ‘raining 
program by Trundle consultants, the system 
can be easily administered and interpreted by 
your own company personnel, and readily 
integrated with your existing personnel pro- 
cedures. 


For more details on this phase of Trundle 
service, and specific results obtained by users, 
write us on your business letterhead for a. 
copy of our Personnel Testing brochure. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


926 BULKLEY BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





33 YEARS OF CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Salary stabilizers haye postponed from 
Mar. 31 to Apr. 30 the deadline for 
filing stock option and stock purchase 
plans. That also ipplies to copies of 
warranties declaring that the plans 
won't be used to seek price increases. 
The deadline for filing the first 
quarterly report of a stock option plan 
in operation has been extended from 
June 30 to July 31 

a 
Better-than-average cnginecring students 
from Georgia Tech are being hired by 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard at Ports- 
mouth, Va. They'll work three months, 
go back to school three months, alter- 
nating over a five-year period. The 
shipyard is trying to make similar ar- 
rangements with other schools. 

J 
Poor communications between top 
management and engineers get the 
blame for a waste of 60% of potential 
managerial talent among engineers, ac- 
cording to a survey of 350 companies 
by the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. Only 34 of the com- 
panies have any planned program for 
upgrading engineers into management 
jobs. 

= 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. will start a 
Sears Extension Institute for em- 
ployees in May. It will provide books 
and study material with emphasis on 
the merchandising field. Sears figures 
it can find out this wav which em- 
plovees “are willing to work for ad- 
vancement.”” 

7 


Potential estate taxes of 70% were 
blamed by William L. McKnight, Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. board chair- 
man, for the sale of 200,000 shares of 
his 3-M stock—about 20% of his hold 
ings. He'll use the proceeds to buv 
other securities that 1 be sold to pay 
death taxes without “adverselv affect- 
ing the market price of our stock.” 
He picked a good time to sell. 3-M 
now brings around $40, about 22 times 
above earnings. It has been paying a $1- 
a-year dividend. 

a 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. named Neil 
D. Smith, formerly Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
city manager, to head up a community 
development program at its new Palm- 
dale (Calif.) jet test center. He'll work 
with public officials on community 
facilities and housing 

~ 
Ball Bros. Co., Inc., has named its first 
outside director. He is John P. Collett, 
Indianapolis investment banking coun- 
sellor. The move is part of Ball Brothers 
management reorganization (BW — 
Feb.9’52,p58). 
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GLASS MUSCLE 
om FOR PACKAGING PAPERS! 


In packaging for shipment nothing is quicker, cheaper, 


\ 
» 





and easier to use than paper. But even the toughest paper ih 


needs ‘built-in “‘muscle’’ tochelp itystand the gaff 


That's why today’s top papermakers are using the world’s 
strongest textile—Fiberglas’ Yarns—to reinforce papers 
for rugged service. You'll find Fiberglas-reinforced hapers 
for shipping wrap, temporary tarpaulins, concrete curing 
papers, building paper, and a host of uses where paper 


has never before been adequate 


This is just one more example of the many ways Fiberglas 
yarns are being used to help make better products, to 
simplify processing. Why not apply the Fiberglas formula 
to your problem. For details, write: Industrial Textile Sales 
Division, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 3 
16 E. 56th Street New York 22, N.Y 


: 


OWENS-CORNING 


| FIBERGLAS & % yout le. fot goow/ 
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“Here's a refrigerator | want “Bet the Classified will tel! 


to see...!'ll find who handies me where | can look at this Lea ky Cei | ng 


it in the ‘yellow pages’.” furnace.” 


Senators O.K. pay lid 
exemption for engineers in 
some cases. Move called a 
bid for pirating. 





Last week the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee slipped an amend- 
ment into the Defense Production Act 
extension bill which, some experts 
think, will make the pirating of en- 
gineers a lot more prevalent than it is 
now. Industry hasn’t howled yet, be- 
cause the change has got little or 
no publicity 

Under the proposal, professional en- 
gineers employed by engineering firms, 
as distinct from those on industrial or 
construction payrolls, would be exempt 
from salary ceilings. Engineering firms 
could pay big salaries, but industry 
would still be under controls. 
¢ More of the Same—The amendment 
is in the working bill due to be reported 
out within the next couple of weeks. 
Similar amendments would apply to ar- 
chitects and certified public account 


“That battery commercial 
reminds me! Where’s the 


“Here’s just the machine 
tool | want. I'm sure 
“What a wonderful range! rc the Classified will tel! - 
I must look in the a qo where | con buy &.” ants working for firms that sell their 
‘yellow pages’ ok services to industry. 
to find who sells it.” Office of Salary Stabilization chief 
: Joseph D. Cooper is particularly con- 
cerned about exemption of the profes- 
sional engineers, mainly because of the 
serious shortage that already exists. 
Just this week Cooper started a 
countrywide drive to run down cases 
| S O U r rod U ct h a Nn d led of engineer pirating. He thinks the 
proposed amendment would go a long 


way toward undercutting OSS’ effort. 


through selective Outlets? [eit msn yout ope 


the door for engineering firms to hire 
professionals from industry at big salary 

Th e Nn te | | O U 4 ros A cts boosts, and then sell their services back 
U to industry at double the going rates. 

s e e Cooper already has turned up 
h {| cases where an engineer who worked 
W O Se S | sees in e for a company at, say, $2.50 an hour 
got a job at an engineering firm for 
$3.50, his service then being sold to the 


t f original employer on a contract basis 
O of $5.00 an hour. 
e It would be an invitation to sub- 


. terfuge by companies with big engineer- 
th e Te | e D h O Nn e D | re cto F ing staffs. To keep their engineers, they 
y would probably have to create engineer- 
ing subsidiaries to sell their services to 

the parent company 
e Granting special exemptions to 
ciate aula is mae bed Wale a a ia tee: engineers—or accountants and architects 
> Bes, —would be a foot-in-the-door argument 

for others. 

Spadework for getting the amend- 
ment into the bill was done by the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS — 
a It argued that, since doctors and law- 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. yers are exempt from salary restrictions, 


professional engineers should be, too. 
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- breathe 600 21r 


Ice-melting air surging through aircraft de-icer ducts gets as 


A 


hot as 600-degrees F. Outside temperatures may go plenty 
below zero. Ducts expand, contract, expand again. But, 
accordion-like bellows assemblies—made of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel—literally “breathe,” compensating instantly for 
dimensional changes. 


Flexible ENDURO bellows also keep ducts in line by adjusting 
to mechanical bending and misalignment of adjacent sections. 


Here, 600-degree temperatures don't affect ENDURO Stainless 
Steel. ENDURO resists heat. Resists corrosion. Resists rust. Trims 
deadweight because its high strength-to-weight ratio allows the 
use of thin, strong sections. Serves long and faithfully despite 
continued flexing at high temperature. 


What jobs have you for ENDURO? Republic—world leader in 
production of alloy, stainless, and heat-resisting steels—offers 
you the immediate services of capable metallurgical, machining 
and technical staffs on any problem involving stainless steels, 
Naturally, there’s no cost or obligation. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 








@ All defense contracts worth over 
$250,000 a year are due for renegotiation. 


@ Regulations were issued last week. 


@ Financial statements are due May 1. 


@ Renegotiation Board chairman John 


T. Koehler answers some questions as... 


Defense Contracts Get the Once-Over 


After a year of talk, renegotiation of 
government contracts is finally ready to 
get under way. Somewhere near $100- 
billion in defense contracts passed out 
since Korea are due for an overhaul. 
Purpose: to skim off what the govern- 
ment considers excessive profits. 

Who’s affected by this? The rules say: 
(1) any contractor whose government 
business with any of the 16 government 
agencies listed is $250,000 per vear or 
more, or (2) any broker selling to the 
agencies who is not a regularly paid em- 
ployee of the manufacturer, and whose 
yearly take is over $25,000. 

You can come under this rule even 
if you're subcontracting in the third 
or fourth tier—as long as a direct de- 
fense use is shown for your product. 

Regulations that spell out the re- 
negotiation process are now available. 
Contractors must have their preliminary 
financial statements in to the board 
by May 1. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S Washington Bu- 
reau called on Renegotiation Board 
chairman John T. Koehler, last week 
to answer some questions about the 
workings of renegotiation. Here are 
excerpts from the interview: 


BW: Mr. Koehler, are the new regu- 
lations you issued last week complete 
and final? 

Koehler: No, thev are not. The board 
still has under consideration regulations 
involving a few special problems such 
as the so-called “excess inventorv al- 
lowance.” The new regulations, as they 
are issued, are intended to be final, 
though, of course, there is always the 
possibility that amendments will be 
necessary later as we get more ex- 
perience. 


BW: We understand that some 
changes, or even new policies, will come 
out as field bulletins issued to regional 
renegotiation boards. Will contractors 
be able to get copies of these. as they 
are issued? 

Koehler: Yes. They'll be made avail- 
able to contractors. 

BW: Revisions in the proposed regu- 
lations were made at the request of in- 


dustry associations and organizations. 


92 


Do you feel in general that you got 
good response trom industry? 

Koehler: We had excellent response 
from defense contractors. Some 124 
agencics, associations, and organizations, 
I believe. Their suggestions, for the 
most part, were constructive and help- 
ful. The board was able to adopt 
many ... in the regulations now issued. 


BW: All prime and subcontractors 
holding defense contracts with the agen- 
cies designated by the President have 
to report their renegotiable business ac- 
cording to law. But what about the 
contractor whose renegotiable business 
during the year is less than $250,000? 
Must he report also? 

Koehler: He must answer five ques- 
tions on the board’s reporting form. 
But he is not required to supply any 
financial data. 


BW: Preliminary financial statements 
are due on May |. How soon after will 
contractors be called in for actual re- 
negotiation proceedings? 

Koehler: As soon as possible. The 
board is now working on the backlog 
of cases left over under the 1948 Re- 
negotiation Act, and the size of this 
backlog may not permit all cases un- 
der the new act to be taken up at once. 


BW: What will be the first step 
taken by the Renegotiation Board? 

Koehler: The first step to be taken 
by the Renegotiation Board is to screen 
the contractor's financial data, which 
he supplies on our forms RB-1 and 1B, 
and to determine whether he should 
be assigned to one of the regional 
boards for renegotiation. In many cases, 
these forms will show that the con- 
tractor had less than $250,000 a vear 
of rencgotiable business or that he ob- 
viously had no excessive profits. These 
cases will not be assigned. 


BW: Could vou explain Class A and 
Class B cases? 

Koehler: These are simply classifica- 
tions established by the board to aid 
in handling of the workload. Class B 
cases are those in which preliminary 
information shows a profit from re 
negotiable business of $400,000 a year 


or less. Regional boards have been 
given final authority to close Class B 
cases where agreements can be reached 
with contractors 

But the Class A case 
than $400,000 in a year, 
reviewed by the Renegotiation 
in Washington 


, involving morc 
will all be 
Board 


BW: Aside from fraud, will your re 
negotiations be subject to review by 
some other authority, say the Generai 
Accounting Office? 

Koehler: 
and, in the absence 
reopened by anyone. But unilateral or 
ders are all subject to review by the tax 
court as to law and facts 


Agreements will be final 
if fraud, cannot be 


BW: What happens in the case of a 
contractor who suffers loss on renegoti 
able business? 

Koehler: ‘The Renegotiation Act 
makes no for renegotiation 
in reverse—that is, for additional pay 
ments by the government to contractors 
who have suffered losses under govern- 
ment contracts. However, such 
can be offset against profits on other 
contracts in the same vear, and, under 
certain circumstances, thev can be car 
ried forward to the following fiscal year 
and offset against profits earned on 
other renegotiable business 


pro\ 1Isi0n 


losses 


BW: You hear a lot of comment that 
renegotiation is a tax measure. Do you 
subscribe to that? 

Koehler: Primarily, renegotiation is a 
means of adjusting and correcting prices 
on government contracts and subcon 
tracts. It is in no sense a tax measure, 
and it has never been conducted with 
the purpose of raising revenue 


BW: With price controls and excess 
profits taxes, how can a defense con 
tractor get more than a fair profit, any 
wav? 

Koehler: Price controls do not apply 
to many products, such as tanks and 
submarines, illy produced to ful 
fill government requirements. Even 
when such controls do apply, they 
are generally sect at levels to permit 
the less efficient and marginal producers 
to remain in business. They would not 


spec! 
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prevent grossly excessive profits from 
being realized by producers who are 
more efficient and who are able to 
produce at lower cost through the in- 
creased volume resulting from govern- 
ment procurement. 

It is true that excess profits taxes 
would eliminate part of the excessive 
profits that are eliminated in renego- 
tiation—but not all. I understand that 
in World War II, using very rough fig- 
ures, about $11-billion in excessive 
profits was eliminated by renegotia- 
tion, of which approximately $3-billion 
was over and above any figure that 
would have been eliminated through 
taxation. It was also claimed that an- 
other $4.5-billion was saved by price 
reductions resulting directly from rene- 
gotiation. 


BW: The revised regulations were 
expanded to include added concessions 
to small business. The industry com- 
plaint was that the regulations gave the 
impression that, unless a contractor did 
the work himself, he would be pen- 
alized in renegotiation. How just was 
this complaint? 

Koehler: We were concerned that 
the tentative regulations published on 
Jan. 10 might be misinterpreted to dis- 
courage subcontracting to small busi- 
ness concerns. This wasn’t the inten- 
tion, of course. The board realized that 
subcontracting should receive favorable 
recognition in renegotiation. Accord- 
ingly, the discussion of subcontracting 
in the regulations was revised to make 
the board’s position clear. 


BW: Will fast amortization be al- 
lowed as a cost under renegotiation, or 
does the board consider it as a tax 
benefit only? 

Koehler: Since amortization is al- 
lowed as a cost for tax purposes, it is 
mandatory on the board, under the 
statute, to allow it as a cost in renego- 
tiation also—to the extent that the cost 
is allowable to renegotiable business. 


BW: Now for the $64 question. Is 
there any profit level above which the 
board considers profits excessive? In 
other words, do you have a ceiling for 
a fair profit? 

Koehler: No. Anyone who gives the 
matter a moment’s thought will agree 
that there could not possibly be any 
such figure. The reasonableness of 
profits will vary from case to case, ac- 
cording to such factors as the amount 
of risk assumed, the amount of capital 
invested, the percentage of value added 
by the contractor to the material he 
processes, and so forth. A figure of, 
say, 6%, 8%, or 10% of sales might be 
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WE CAN HELP... wherever you are 


Distance is no barrier to Lake Erie. In every part of the world showing 
industrial progress, you will find Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses giving shape 
to products made from metals, wood, rubber and plastics. In practically all 
fields of manufacture Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses are stepping up produc- 
tion flow, reducing assembly operations, improving product quality, and 
making better use of man power. Wherever your manufacturing facilities 
are now located, and whatever methods you are now using, a call to Lake 
Erie Engineering could well be your most profitable move of the year. 
Over sixty years of experience in working with the world’s industrial 
leaders support our contidence in claiming, ‘“We can help.” 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Shown at right is 700 ton Lake Erie Hy- 
draulic Rod Extrusion Press installed at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratories used in 
the extrusion of rare metals and the newer 
alloys. This is only one of many new de- 
velopments in extrusion equipment which 
is prompting production men to “think 
of Lake Erie when thinking of extrusion” 
of many materials. Lake Erie is supplying 
the latest improved equipment for cold 
steel extrusion, hot steel extrusion by the 
new French process, lead encasing, lead 
pipe and solder, carbon, non-ferrous 
metals and the new alloys. 

LAKE ERIE @® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are available in any size... standord, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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For Production or 
Distribution the Sacramento 
Heartland offers a strategic, central 
location . . . plenty of power and 
water . . . room to grow and markets 
to grow on. Specific advantages 
which may apply to your 
business are outlined in “The Land 
the Lord Remembered”, a new 16-page 
brochure available on request. Write 
Industrial Dept., Sacramento Chamber 
py of Commerce, P.O. Box A-1864, 
Sacramento, California. 


\” SACRAMENTO 


Revolvator’s new Truck 

Index helps you pick size, capac- 

ity and type to suit your needs. 
Send coupon today. 


| 

| REVOLVATOR CO. 

| 8811 Tennele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. | 

| Gentiomen: ! 
We wont te know, without obligation, all 

\ about Revelvetor Go-Getter Pallet Type 

| biftrocks | 


| Name 7 
| Pechtled a. 


| Company 





| address 
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entirely insufficient for one contractor 
and grossly excessive for another. This 
is the fundamental fallacy of the Vin- 
son-I'rammel Act approach to profit 
control, which Congress had the wis- 
dom to avoid in the Renegotiation Act. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 


Materials Orders 


Steel strapping: Revokes order con- 
trolling the use and inventory of metal 
strapping. M-59 Revocation (Mar. 25) 

Auto wreckers: Removes purchase 
restrictions on auto wreckers who 
wrecked out all 1939 or. older cars 
they had at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding quarter. M-92 as amended 
(Mar. 26). 

CMP: Permits printers, publishers, 
and manufacturers of footwear to ap- 
ply the MRO or DO-MRO ating to 
their delivery orders for certain types 
of wire products regardless of account- 
ing practices. Also adds printing plates 
to list of materials that cannot be ob- 
tained through a DO-MRO ating. 
CMP Reg. 5, Dir. 1 as amended; 
CMP Reg. 5, Amdt. 1 (Mar. 26). 

Rubber: Lifts restrictions on the 
manufacture of white sidewall tires and 
increases amounts of natural rubber 
that may be used in the manufacture 
of automotive tires. M-2 as amended 
(Mar. 26). 

Quebracho: Lifts restrictions limit- 
ing use of quebracho in oil well drill- 
ing. M-57 as amended (Mar. 26). 

Disaster areas: Grants building 
owners special priority assistance in 
obtaining materials for reconstruction 
and repair of damaged buildings in any 
designated major disaster area. CMP 
Reg. 6, Dir. 2 amended (Mar. 27). 

Aluminum foil: Places a_ two-level 
limitation system on aluminum foil to 
give preferential treatment in the filling 
of orders for essential uses when a con- 
verter’s allotted supply of foil is in- 
sufficient to mect all his orders. M-67 
as amended (Mar. 28). 

Marine MRO: Permits use of DO- 
R-9 rating to obtain equipment for ex- 
port for emergency repair of vessels 
that are kept out of operation in for- 
eign ports through lack of needed re- 
pairs. Also permits foreign flag vessels 
to apply a DO-R-9 rating and _allot- 
ment symbol R-9 to obtain up to 
$1,000 of ship stores and materials for 


minor emergency repairs at any United 
States port. M-70 as amended (Mar. 
31). 


Pricing Orders 


Southern hardwood and yellow cy- 
press lumber: Spells out a tailored regu- 
lation for the hardwood lumber industry 
setting up dollars-and-cents ceilings for 
standard grades and dimensions ot hard 
wood and yellow cypress lumber pro- 
duced in the southern hardwood region. 
CPR 132 (eff. Mar 

Easter lambs: Provides 
cents wholesale ceiling prices for the 
sale of baby lamb « s during the 
month of April. CPR 92, Amdt. 3; 
DR 2, Amdt. 5 (eff. Apr. 1). 

Lamb and mutton: Suspends the al 
location provision in t 


dollars-and 


lamb and mut 
ton regulation until further notice. CPR 
92, Amdt. 4 (eff. Mar. 22). 

Cigarettes: Auth 
market cigarettes throt 
vending machine 
are either 21¢ or 26¢ a pack to adjust 
their prices to 22¢ or 27¢, respectively. 
GCPR, SR 93 (eff. Mar. 31). 

Frozen foods warehousing: Authorizes 
retail food stores to make a special ad 
dition to their net for frozen foods 
kept in warehouse them and de 
livered to their own retail outlets. CPR 
16, Amdt. 12 (eff. Mar. 31 

Milo feed byproducts: 
dollars-and-cents ceilings for feed byprod 
ucts of the wet milo milling industry 
(variety of grain sorghum grown princi 
pally in the Southwest). GCPR, SR 92 
(eff. Mar. 31). 

Paper and paperboard cups: Sets up 
tailored regulation for manufacturers of 
paper and paperboard containers and 
closures for moist, liquid, oily, and 
frozen foods. CPR 133 (eff. Mar. 31). 

Restaurants: Req restaurants to 
post dollars-and-cents ceilings for their 
principal meals, food items, and bever 
ages that are frozen at the level shown 
on menus or charged during week of 
Feb. 3-9, 1952. CPR 134 (eff. Apr. 7). 

Custom smelting and refining: Per 
mits smelters and refiners who process 
copper, lead, and zinc ores and con 
centrates for others to adjust ceilings 
for service charges to reflect added costs 
incurred since July 1, 1951, in accord 
ance with contracts entered into before 
Jan. 26, 1951, or renewed since then. 
GCPR, SR 94 (eff. Apr. 1) 

Copra byproduct feeds: Exempts 
copra slab cake, copra oil meal, and 
copra pellets from price control. GOR 
7, Amdt. 13 (eff. Apr. 2) 

Flaxseed feed products: Sets up an 
interim regulation for flaxseed feed prod 
ucts, to be effective until a tailored reg 
ulation is issued, permitting flaxseed 
feed processors to add $5.50 a ton to 
established ceiling prices. GCPR, SR 
95 (eff. Mar. 31) 


sellers who 
gh coin-operated 
vhose ceilings 


Establishes 
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Bearings of Du Pont nylon never need oiling ... 


——— ——- —-, 


Lag @ a daadasit fs 


al 


new twist that lowers yarn makers’ costs 


Sometimes changing a single ma- 
chine part can result in many 
cost-cutting advantages. The use 
of nylon bearings on yarn twist- 
ing machines is a good example. 

Bearings of Du Pont nylon run 
without oil... show no wear after 
two years of use. Yarn stays free 
of spattered oil and metal parti- 
cles from abraded, worn bearings. 
The long service life of nylon and 
the elimination of oiling and shut- 
down time to clean bearings mean 
important savings. 

Resilient Du Pont nylon resists 
abrasion, moisture and many 
chemicals .. . has unusual bearing 


characteristics. It can be injec- 
tion-molded to close tolerances 
quickly for profitable mass 
production. 

You may find a profitable use 
for nylon plastic in your opera- 
tions or you may benefit from the 
more than 100 plastics and chem- 
icals made by the Du Pont Poly- 
chemicals Department. Write on 
your business letterhead—and 
we'll send you information on 
those products that have possibil- 
ities for you. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Depart- 
ment, 154B Nemours Building, 





Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


District Offices: 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois 
845 E. 60th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 
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Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS * CHEMICALS 
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ELECTRONIC METER 
SYNCHRONIZES 
@ FLOW VALVE 
@ PRESS 
@ EXTRACTOR 


EXTRACTOR 


MOLDING 
PRESS 
PRE-HEATER 
VAT 


eee 





1 Drums of plastic Flow of resin into Banks of presses 4 Extractor places 


resin are emptied press is metered turn out chairs chairs on moving 


into heater vat electronically belt 


MAN HIMSELF WILL BE ALMOST OBSOLETE in the mechanically controlled factory of the future, like this artist’s conception of a 


Coming Industrial Era: The Wholly 


THREE WAYS TO MAKE A CHAIR: 


AiAt 


j PRODUCTION MAINTENANC 


1 By hand 


2 Machine the parts, 
assemble by hand 


3 By automatic molding 


Ba iy 1 2 


ARTISANS used to make chair parts, then put them together. Today machines prepare DEPARTMENTS, in an industry today, 
many of the parts, but man does the joining. In the future, machines may do it all. are compartmented Coordination takes 
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REJECTOR REMOVES 
OFFWEIGHT CHAIRS 


CARTON 
FEED 


AUTOMATIC 
STACKER 





GRAVITY sealer 
SLIDE 




















chairs are removed for 
shipping by forklift 


Belt lift doubles as § Automatic packing 7 After automatic stacking, 


inspection unit — weighs unit seals chairs 


chairs for over or short weight in dustproof cartons 


plant for making plastic chairs. Such plants are very much in the cards, are here already in some industries. 


pests 


ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


— 


MACHINES TAKE OVER. There will be two levels of cooperation: the old one at the 


place at the same level as policy decisions: 
top, and a new low-level area where technicians will make quick, essential decisions. 


the top. That's likely to change when .. . 
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Only the 


shell of a business 


... that’s all we had left 
after fire gutted our files 


(A true story based on Hartford File #96B8785) 


Last year, we had a bad fire in our warehouse. Our property losses 
were about what you’d expect—$28,000 damage to buildings, 
machinery, and equipment. Fire insurance took care of that. 


But the cost of replacing our records...? At first, we guessed 
$5,000. But as the total added up . . . as we started replacing 
inventory records, blueprints, ledgers, personnel control 
sheets (we were only the shell of a business without them) 
... that $5,000 became $15,000. Then $30,000. Then $40,000. 
Luckily, we had $25,000 Hartford Records Destruction Insur- 
ance. But the rest came hard . . . it came out of our pocket. 
From now on, you can be sure our coverage will be complete. 


What would it cost to replace your 
vital records? 

Probably more—much more—than you 
think! 

So why don’t you do the wise thing 
now: assure their quick, complete 
replacement or compensation for their 
loss, in the event of catastrophe, with 


adequate Hartford Records Destruc- 
tion Insurance. 

It’s good, broad protection. It’s low- 
cost, too, 

Ask your Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Agent or insurance broker 
or write us for a sample policy and 
complete details. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford . 


¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


. Hartford 15, Connecticut 


“... the automatic factory 
has virtually arrived in some 
industries .. .” 
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many parts, needed too many finishing 
operations to lend itself to automatic 
methods. The modern, one-piece chair 
can be made from plastics in a single 
molding operation. Its adaptation to 
the automatic factory offers no engi- 
neering problem. But it would take a 
whale of a lot of money to build the 
plant. 

¢ Controls—The molding machine that 
would stamp out the one-piece chairs 
is a standard model to be found in any 
manufacturer’s catalog. But, as it stands, 
it needs a lot of manual help. In the 
automatic factory, it would be con- 
nected to conveyers and handling de- 
vices, all coordinated by controls and 
small electronic brains. 

Say the stock room needs more chairs, 
in a hurry. The controls would speed 
up the whole factory from the unload- 
ing conveyer at the stock room, back 
along the line to the hopper where the 
plastic resin is dumped into the ae 
machine. When the stock room started 
getting the desired output, controls 
would tell the hopper to slow down its 
loading. 

Some existing factories that have 
switched to automatic controls aren’t 
far short of the ideal version. They have 
more operations than the one for mak- 
ing chairs. Consequently, they have 
more coordination by more controls. 
Ferro Chemical Corp.'s plant for mak- 
ing napalm (BW-—Sep.22’51,p78) 
misses 100% automaticity only by a 
hair. In five closely controlled opera- 
tions, the plant turns out 1-million Ib. 
per month, with a handful of personnel. 
«No More Plants—Processing plants 
for petroleum and chemicals are close to 
the automatic factory, in a still more 
advanced way. With them, the equip- 
ment constitutes the plant _ itself, 
stripped of the usual protective housing 
and accessories. These designs back up 
one executive, interviewed by Factory, 
who thinks that the day of the plant 
building is gradually passing. 

Technological change in the future 
will be so fast that it won’t be economi- 
cal to house ever-changing equipment. 
“It won’t be too long,” he says, “before 
a company will just go out into the 
country and buy a whopping big piece 
of land. Then they will divide it into 
four sections. On the first, they will put 
a small administrative building, their 
maintenance shops, power house, and 
things of that sort. On the other three 
sections, they will be tearing down one 
manufacturing operation while they are 
actually producing on the second piece 
of land, at the same time they are 
building a still more advanced manufac- 
turing operation on the third section. 
So it will be just a continual circle of 
one, two, three, or everything gding 
on simultaneously.” 
¢ Small Shops—Whether an individual 
company goes entirely automatic or 
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holds on to skilled workers will depend 
on its products—and its own decision 
when it finally faces the choice. What- 
ever happens, the small shops won't be 
left in the dust. One industry man told 
Factory that “the small shop will be- 
come more important” as mass produc- 
ers become more and more specialized. 
The shift to robot production will cre- 
ate a balancing nail for nonspecialized 
production. 

¢ Management Setup—Factory sees a 
big change coming for the present 
setup by which compartmented depart- 
ments all head up to one top. The mag- 
azine has set up a highly fluid hypo- 
thetical management for the automatic 
plant. Its company will have two levels 
of decision: one between management 
and the usual specialized departments; 
the other level below these departments. 

The biggest single job of manage- 
ment will be allotting and coordinating 
the activities of the specialists, say, in 
changing design and production sched- 
ules. Possibilities for errors in judgment 
will be greater. 

The robot plant will call for bigger 
investments simply because the machin- 
ery is more complicated. A bad decision 
in buying a piece of equipment will be 
costly, and possibly fatal. You can’t 
afford much down time on the wrong 
machine. You're just stuck with it, for 
the machine is tied in closely with the 
rest of the plant. 
¢ Fast Decisions—In the automatic fac- 
tory, operating decisions will have to be 
made so fast that there won’t be time 
to go up through the chain of com- 
mand. Decisions that will affect the 
whole life of the company will have to 
be made by technical experts, at rela- 
tively low management levels. The 
skilled workers will, someday, manage, 
not operate, a plant. 

Their specialties will be in broader 
fields such as electronics, metallurgy, or 
physics. The judgment that they use 
will need almost the same accurate tim- 
ing that has been built into the ma- 
chines. The experts who forecast mar- 
keting conditions, for example, will 
have to make more accurate predictions 
on demand and slumps. On their deci- 
sions will depend those of the manager 
of raw materials, who will have to con- 
trol plant inventory with only one or 
two days’ margin. 

These lower-level experts will make 
up nearly all of the plant personnel. 
There will be only a few unskilled work- 
ers for the heavy, nonroutine work. 
That means a big training problem 
ahead, one that will take time and 
money. The plant designer will pretty 
well determine the scope of the training. 
It will be his job to build near-human 
judgment into the machines. And the 
knowhow of the workers will have to 
be a few jumps ahead of the automatic 
controls. 
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BY SEGREGATING stainless steel scrap right at machine where 
waste is generated, Solar Aircraft Co. . . . 


Stainless 


MOLTEN METAL is poured in foundry in which Solar makes its own castings. Segrega- 
tion of scrap saves money in the melt because minimum amount of new alloys is needed. 
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"I'm not easy to satisfy!” 


“Take a good look at a girl who simply can't do her best in a noisy, 
confused office. And that's just the way it used to be around here 
before we installed VMP all steel Mobilwalls. 


My boss agreed that we really needed partitioning, but I'm 
not easy to satisfy. I wanted the best partitioning money could buy. 


The boss isn’t easily satisfied either. He checked and compared 
every partition available. His choice ? Friend, when the Mobilwall 
story was laid on his desk, my boss saw the light. 





Mobilwalls cut sound more than 51/2” plaster walls! Mobilwalls — the most line of p 


With VMP Mobilwalls, there's no such thing as making-do, 
because VMP manufactures the most complete line of movable 
steel partitions. There's a size and style for every layout, for every 
need. That's why with Mobilwalls you get custom-made partition- 
ing without paying a cent extra. What's more, VMP Mobilwalls 
are flexible — easily arranged and rearranged to suit your present 
needs and future requirements. 

See our office now! Beautiful? Why, it’s classic! Flush, modern 
Mobilwalls make for a smart, streamlined look that draws raves 
from everyone! 

No, I'm not easy to satisfy. If you'll take it from a girl who 
knows, you, too, will hold out for VMP all steel Mobilwalls. No 
other partition will do so much to improve the entire appearance, 
efficiency, and morale of your office!” 


Virginia Metal Products Corporation 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 





FREE: 


Mobilwal! data sheets 
show you how to 
solve future partition 
Wine tales — now. 

rite today to Vir- 
inia Meta! Products 
‘orporation, Product 
Information aft. 
ment, 58 Hudson 


Pacemaker to 
progress in partition 
design and engineering 


CORPORATION 
LY 


Conveyors: Stee! Doors & Frames 


vertical and horizon- 


tal transmission. 





never warp, sag or 
crack, fireproof ! 





Bookstacks & Equip- 
ment for libraries and 
schools—big or small. 





Street, New York 13, 
New York. 














® Good light quickly pays for itself in increased worker 
output. And Appleton Lighting Equipment is precision-built 
to provide your personnel with the good light necessary for 
maximum efficiency, high morale. 

Appleton Fixtures are easy to install, easy to service. 
They're made to make the most of the lamp’s power. 
Appleton reflectors distribute light evenly, without glare or 
troublesome fuzziness. 

Plan lighting carefully for greater productivity per unit of 
personnel. And whatever your fixture requirements, specify 
Appleton, pace-setting manufacturer of electrical equipment 
for nearly half a century. 


EFU Explosion-Proof Fluorescent 
Pat. No. 2,392,202 


APPLETON 


Industrial 
Lighting 


Standard Dome Reflector 
Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, Illinois 
CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Field Engineers in All Principal Markets 





Better Spinning... 


...can be done with new 
textile machine. It's one of the 
big advances since power 
spinning began. 


The power-driven spinning frame 
that makes yarn from cotton or wool 
has a 125-year history of evolution as 
one of the standard machines in a tex- 
tile mill. Yet big improvements are 
still turning up. This week Saco-Lowell 
Shops of Biddeford, Me., announced 
a spinning machine that turns out bet- 
ter yarn, faster, and costs less to run. 

Saco-Lowell bills its new machine as 

the biggest single improvement in the 
recent history of the spinning frame. 
Besides its other claimed advantages, 
the new machine produces more yarn 
in a given floor area. The change in 
design is deceptively simple; you can’t 
grasp its significance without knowing 
how the conventional spinning frame 
works. 
e Primer of Spinning—No matter how 
complex it may look, a commercial 
spinning frame does only what primitive 
peoples did by hand many years ago. 

In early civilization, man rubbed 
natural fibers between his hands, 
drew and twisted them into a crude 
yarn for cloth. The first step in mechan- 
ization was the spinning wheel. The 
operator held a b h of fibers in one 
hand and payed out the strands through 
his fingers, twisting them at the same 
time. The strands led to a bobbin that 
was turned by ind-driven or foot 
driven spinning wheel. As the strands 
wound themselh n the bobbin, the 
operator guided them up and down to 
build up an eve! r of varn. 

The power-driven spinning frame 
substitutes machinery for the human 
operator. And it multiplies the number 
of bobbins—a modern machine usually 
has 240 of them 

In place of the pulling action of hu 
man fingers, the spinning frame uses 
a series of drawing rolls that tum at 
progressively faster speeds so as to pull 
out the strands of fiber to yarn size. 
The yarn is twisted and guided into 
place on the bobbin by a metal eye 
that spins rapidly around the bobbin 
on a ring, rising and falling on the 
vertical bobbin to lay the yarn evenly 
e Limitations—The conventional spin- 
ning frame has drawbacks, though. 
From the last drawing roll, the fiber 
angles down through a pigtail guide on 
its way to the « it the bobbin; be 
tween the pigtail guide and the eye, it 
balloons out widely, slackly. The sharp 
angle at which the yarn whips out at 
this point puts a strain on the fiber, 
sometimes makes it twist unevenly. It 
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Heres a Quick lesson for Students of Distribution 





. .. that gives all the facts about 
American Airlines Airfreight Service 


CARGO CAPACITY. American’s fleet of 
158 modern four-engined planes is 
not only the country’s largest—but 
the greatest in available ton-mile 
freight capacity. 

HANDLING FACILITIES. American’s air- 
freight facilities are backed by the 
largest personnel force of any airline. 
Shipments are never delayed on the 
ground. They’re handled expertly and 
promptly—not only on workdays, 


but also on weekends and holidays. 


EXPERIENCE. American was the first 
airline to operate scheduled airfreight 
service in the United States; first to 
open its own freight terminals; first to 
put airfreight on daily schedules; first 
té develop special freight-handling 
equipment and techniques. 


COVERAGE. American directly serves 
more leading business centers than 
any other airline. Indeed, American 
serves 20 out of the 30 top retail 
markets in the United States. 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


KNOW-HOW. American has handled 
more airfreight and a greater variety 
of airfreight than any other airline. 
This know-how assures you of 
American’s unequalled ability .o 
solve your shipping problems. 
. 

You'll benefit when you utilize Amer- 
ican Airlines’ exclusive advantages— 
and you'll benefit, too, when you learn 
all the distribution possibilities of air- 
freight. For full details, wire us col- 
lect: American Airlines, Cargo Sales 
Division, 100 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








oD reasons why the 


Remington - 


e 


is “Doing the Job” 


I Although the accent is 
on increased typing pro- 
duction in our office, | still 
feel there can be no com- 
promise with quality results 
— thot’s why we are so 
pleased with the handsome 
and distinctive correspond- 
ence and reports turned 
out on the Electri-conomy.” 


2 “All our secretaries and 
typists have taken to the 
Electri-conomy like ducks 
to water. It's so easy to 
learn to operate and we 
find that it can tukn out 
more work, better work in 
less time.” 


4 “Since the Electri- 
conomy started working for 
us, we find we are able 
to get our day’s work done 
on time. In addition, the 
typists are less fatigued at 
the end of the day — 
‘really alive at five’.” 


& The switch from manual typewriter to the Electri- 
conomy comes easily and naturally from the start be- 


SB “When it comes to pro- 
ducing correspondence 
and reports calling for 
many carbon copies, the 
Electri-conomy is the an- 
swer to every typist’s 
dream. It will make 15 or 
more legible carbon copies 
at one typing.” 


Yes, electricity makes the big differ- 
ence...just a flick of the switch 
and controlled power typing takes 
over to turn out handsomer, dis- 
tinctive sales-building letters, bul- 
letins and reports that command 


instant reader attention. What's 


ee © | 


more, the Electri-conomy’s speed 
and ease of operation increases 


typing production, decreases office 


typing costs. 


Why not stop in at your local 
Remington Rand office and see 


the Electri-conomy at work—or, 


ad 


if you prefer, have an Electri-con- 


omy test performed in your office 


cause of the speed slope design keyboard. Typing be- 
comes a pleasure because electricity does the work. 
Another reason why the Electri-conomy is becoming the 
favorite electric typewriter everywhere! 


THE FIRST NAME IN 


Remington Rand, Room 2065 


—without obligation, of course. 


TYPEWRITERS 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE copy of “Take A Letter” 
(RE 8499) — without obligation, of course. 














also requires bobbins to be spaced far 
apart, to keep neighboring yarns from 
snarling. 

By making its behavior unpredictable, 
the ballooning of the yarn also limits 
the quantity that can be fed onto each 
bobbin. Because of the ballooning and 
the strain on the fiber, feed speeds must 
be kept comparatively slow. 

Then, too, the conventional spinning 
frame uses sleeve-type bearings that 
must be oiled anywhere from daily to 
every two weeks. Each lubrication 
creates the danger of spoiling the yarn 
with oil stains. 
eNew Approach—The 
machine is designed to overcome 
these historic limitations. It was de- 
veloped by the late Eugene C. Gwallt- 
ney, vice-president of the company. 

Highlight of the new machine is 
the large package of yarn it will spin. 
It will fill a bobbin 114 in. high, as 
against 6 to 9 in. on the conventional 
frame. Depending on the fineness of 
the yarn, the new machine’s bobbins 
may hold up to 10 times as much 
yarn as conventional bobbins. This 
means that bobbins don’t have to be 
changed so often, and this, in turn, 
means less down-time for the machine. 

In initial runs on its new Gwaltney 
frames, Bates Mfg. Co.’s York Division 
in Saco, Me., found it necessary 
change bobbins only once every 
hr. with yarn of 12s count. On con 
ventional frames, the same yarn filled 
the bobbins every 58 min. 
¢ Defects Caught—One sceming draw- 
back to spinning a large package actu- 
ally turns out to be idvantage. The 
filling bobbin on the conventional 
frame can be taken off when loaded 
and used directly the shuttle of a 
loom for weaving. But the bobbin on 
the Gwaltney frame is too big for that. 
The package must be rewound on 
small bobbins for mounting in the 
loom shuttle. 

This appears to | 


Saco-Lowell 


in extra step, but 
it turns out to be desirable. Thick 
places and weak points in the yarn are 
discovered during the rewinding. Then 
they can be repair before the yarn 
gets to a loom, stoppage for 
mending is expensiv« 
e Little Strain—An 
is that the sharp-angle yarn feed to 
the bobbin is climinated. The yarn is 
fed straight down from the final draw- 
ing roll, barely touching the pigtail 
guide on its way to the eye that twists 
the yarn and wrap on the bobbin. 
This means higher feed speeds, less 
strain on the yarn, more strength be- 
cause the twist is even. Balloon- 
ing from the guide to the eye is 
restricted by fixed rings around the 
bobbin. This all bobbins to be 
spaced more closely, with more units 
to each machine 
The Gwaltney d 


ther improvement 


sign also permits 
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Why j|...when 
you can handle 


-with the FORK TRUCK- 
TRACKLESS TRAIN SYSTEM 


If your fork trucks travel distances over 150 
feet — you can move more goods and save 
time and manpower .. . by simply adding 
trailers to your system. The fork truck 
loads ... hauls ... and unloads the trailers 
— transports four times the volume of the 
fork truck alone. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature or request an actual demonstration of 
he FORK TRUCK-TRACKLESS TRAIN. 


t 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 4146 South Holsted Street, Chicago 9, Iilinois 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS -TRAKERS 








IT PAYS TO PICK 


Parsons Papers 


. made with 
NEW COTTON FIBERS 


The new booklet shown here 
tells how to buy your record-keeping forms economically. 
It includes a table showing the cotton fiber content 
needed for different types of records. Find out about 
“color control” ®—it makes your records more useful. 
Send today for your free copy of “Papers and Index Cards 
that Wear Better and Last Longer.” 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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EDISON 
Trve Voice waiter 


EU 


Only Edison makes it! 


Q Edin. 


tmconrpoenates 


It's the answer to your secretary shortage! 


One TeLEVoIcEwRITER at a secretary's desk re- 
cords for a number of dictating phones. We take 
any competent secretary and have her comfortably 
handling the dictation of three, six—even twenty 
people, if you like—from the first day on! .. . Noth- 


ing equals TeELEvoice for e-a-s-e of use—for getting 


work out faster—for low, low cost. The trend is to 


TeLevoice, the new-fashioned way. 

More than a thousand users a month are turning to Te.evorce! 
(Names you know include divisions of GENERAL ELECTRIC, ESSO 
STANDARD OIL, UNITED STATES RUBBER, BALTIMORE & OHIO, 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE, etc.) They're enjoying new-fash- 
ioned dictation—at an average cost of $141 per dictator served! 
Take a moment to get the whole story of TeLevoice ... 


EDISON TELE VOIGEWRITER {woos sina i samc rca 


The Televoice System 


Read this eye-opening booklet! Shows you how 


TELEvoice gets faster action—with greater ease—at 


27 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 


Name— 





Title__ 








Company. 


lower cost. No obligation—just send coupon, filled in 


or clipped to your letterhead. Or phone your local 
Tuomas A. Epison representative for demonstration. City. 


Address 
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This “Control” 
you'll welcome! 


ST a 


MOSINEE Controlled Towel 
Service has saved many users 50% 
or more in towel consumption. 

You can control towel waste two 
ways with MOSINEE Towels and 
MOSINEE Cabinets: 1 — Fewer 
towels needed because MOSINEE 
Towels absorb water faster. 2 -- 
Fewer towels are used because 
MOSINEE Cabinets curb waste. 


For factories, office buildings, 
hotels, public buildings, stores, 
schools, passenger terminals, ser- 
vice stations, hospitals, institutions, 
etc., such control of towel-usage 


pays! 


Write free samples and 
name of nearest MOSINEE 


towel distributor 


WAL 
Subolnake Touela— 


SETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 








One-Armed Scoop 


A three-whecled “one arm bandit” 
is what Mixermobile labels its latest 
baby, the Scoopmobile. The name fits 
because of the single boom next to the 
enclosed cab. At the end of the boom 
in a scoop 3 yd. wide that can lift up 
to 4,000 lb. and unload at a height of 
8 ft. Mixermobile claims that the all- 
hydraulic machine can move up to 
120 yd. of bulk materials per hour. 
Attachments, such as a swivel-type con- 
crete hopper, special fertilizer or hay 
fork, and a crane boom make it more 
versatile. 

e Source: Mixermobile Mfrs., 8027 
NE Killingsworth St., Portland, Ore. 
e Price: $4,896.50. 


Photo in a Flash 


I'wo companies have pooled their 
specialties to produce a kit that turns 
out photographic identification badges 
in a matter of seconds. Even if you're 
a VIP touring a defense plant, you can 
get your own identification in just 90 
seconds. Here’s how it works: 

First your picture is taken with a 
Polaroid Land Camera. The camera 
is rigged up to take a double image, 
one for the files, one for the badge. 
The photo, taken directly from the 
camera, is cut to badge size with An- 
derson & Sons’ photo trimmer. It then 
goes into the Anderson Badge Master, 
which clamps the photo in the badge. 

A number identification can be im- 
printed on the badge, or on the photo 
if you hang the number around your 
neck for the picture taking. Badges can 
be supplied in colors for departmental 
identification. The setup comes in 
two kits, one with tungsten lighting 
and the other with electronic flash 
and photo trimmer included. 

e Source: Anderson & Sons, Inc., 
Westfield, Mass. 
e Price: $489.75 and $761. 


More Blades for Jets 


Turning out enough compressor and 
turbine blades for jet engines is one 
of the biggest bottlenecks in jet aircraft 
production. That’s because the aver 
age engine takes more than 2,000 
blades, and each one has to be pre 
cision-ground and finished in two 
places: on the flat surface, the airfoil, 
and on the base or root. This mean: 
two separate steps 

This week Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Co. announced a new type of abrasive 
grinding belt, which it thinks can cut 
the two processes down to one and 
double or triple blade production—with 
a 50% saving in time and cost as well. 

Scalloped edges on the belt overhang 
the edges of the contact wheel. On the 
flat surface of the belt, you grind down 
the airfoil; the scalloped edges polish 
the root off. Minnesota savs the belt is 
useful, too, for manufacturers of hand 
tools, cutlery, and other forged and 
cast items. 

e Source: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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A straight-shooting golf club should 
have a glass fiber shaft, says Horton 


Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. The 
company claims that with its club there 
is less chance of slicing and hooking 
your shots. 


Plastic Bath: Dip 
into its solution 
electricity disappea 
Products, Inc., \ 
solution should al 
dust-proof the pl 
drying. 


plastic material 
ll traces of static 
laims Moldkraft 
Nuys, Calif. The 
lean, polish, and 
without hand- 


* 
A telescopic rifle sight that’s not sup- 
posed to fog internally in the wettest 
weather has been eloped by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical ¢ Rochester, N. Y 
The secret is a design principle, first 
used for military tical instruments. 

= 
Heat up cold radiators quickly with the 
noiseless pump-like action of the Steam 
heat Master Valve, says Radiator Valve 
Co. of America, 428 S. 52nd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It works with oil, gas, or 
coal-fired systems 

e 
A sewing machine that tacks labels 
on garments, climinating handsewing, 
comes from Lewis Invisible Stitch Ma- 
chine Co., 129 West 22nd St., New 
York City. It also tacks cuffs and pads. 
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If you've tried, you know that you need 
sheathed conductors. 

The temperatures required today for jet 
engines and certain new industrial processes 
utterly consume most wiring. 

Only safe way to carry a message through 
blistering heat is with the wires imbedded 
in magnesium oxide and encased by high 
heat-resisting alloys. 

Such conductors easily withstand temper- 
atures in the 500 to 1600° F. range, have 
the added advantages of rigidity, strength 
and resistance to corrosive gases. 

But finding someone to make them, partic- 
ularly in the smaller diameters, is a problem. 


ONE SECTOR OF 


FERRO’S 
FRONTIER 


eed to sneak a message through an Inferno ? 


Or used to be. For their production requires 
a knowledge of both chamleery and engi- 
neering that borders on omniscience. 

That you are now able to get sheathed 
conductors in diameters down to ¥%-inch 
and in lengths up to more than 20 feet from 
our Tuttle & Kift Division, is due to the fact 
that this is Ferro’s home ground. 

It is also the area in which an ever growing 
amount of today’s production lies. 

To find out how the Ferro engineering- 
plus-chemistry team can help you .. . in 
sheathed wiring, electrical heating, metal 
finishing, ceramics, and other fields, write 
Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


DUA FROWNER Is ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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When is a bank safe? All deposi- 
tors—including ll corporate _ treas- 
urers—all bankers, and all banking 
supervisors would like to know the 
answer to that one. 

A bank is safe, of course, when it 
has cnough capital funds to protect 
its depositors against losses to the bank 
from bad loans or investments. But 
the less capital funds a bank has in 


110 


1946 ‘47 


relation to earning assets, the higher 
per-share carnings it is likely to have. 
Key problem: What is the minimum 
ratio of capital funds a bank can have 
in relation to the risks involved in its 
assets, and still keep deposits perfectly 
safe? 

This question could probably be 
answered, in a general way, by anyone 
who had some additional facts that are 


‘48 


Tat 


A Fancier Slide Rule for Safe Renkin 


rather difficult to get right now: the 
fluctuations of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
for the next 10 years; the varying levels 
of money rates up through 1962; and a 
few other things like that. Failing 
such information, “the rather incon- 
clusive records of the past and common 
sense are our best available guides.” 

That’s the problem of capital ra- 
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tios, as laid out by a study just pub- 
lished by the New York State Bankers 
Assn. For the background of this 
problem, one of the big headaches 
that banks face today, look at the 
charts (page 110). They are based on 
yearend statements of the member 
banks of the Iederal Reserve System. 

Capital ratios, of course, are only a 
rough measure of a bank’s safety. No 
uniform standard can be applied to 
banks, because they differ in the way 
they do business, in the quality of 
their loans and investments, and in 
the ability of their management. A 
capital ratio is merely a screening de- 
vice for singling out the banks that a 
depositor or bank supervisor ought to 
look into more closely. 
¢ Thin Cushion—Looking at the charts, 
you can see that, according to the tra- 
ditional $] of capital funds once con- 
sidered necessary to cover every S10 
of deposits, the average member bank 
does not have a sufficient cushion of 
capital to protect its depositors. ‘The 
cushion is thicker than it was during 
World War II, but it’s still thin by 
traditional standards. How did the 
banks get in this position? And how 
serious is it? 

During the war the Treasury told 
many billions of securities to banks, 
thus creating huge “war loan” deposits, 
which it gradually drew on to pay for 
the war. These deposits, of course, 
stayed in the banking system as de- 
posits of those whom the Treasury 
paid for war goods and services. They 
appeared on bank balance sheets as 
liabilities. So naturally, the government 
securities stayed on as assets, too. 

Here’s what happened: (1) Deposits 
shot up fast; (2) assets became pre- 
dominantly government securities in- 
stead of loans; and (3) capital funds 
hardly increased at all, and the ratio 
of capital funds to deposits declined. 
¢ Birth of “Risk Asset Ratio”—Bankers 
argued that war conditions had sus- 
pended the old 1-to-10 rule. They 
pointed out that it was designed for 
periods when banks are primarily lend- 
ers to private borrowers. Such loans 
have some inherent risk. But govern- 
ments are considered riskless if held to 
maturity, for the U.S. presumably will 
be able to pay them off. Furthermore, 
during the war years and for some years 
after, the Federal was supporting the 
price of governments at premium levels. 
That meant governments could be sold 
anytime with only slight losses, if any, 
and very often at a profit. Finally, due 
to lack of loan opportunities, the banks 
were holding unusually large quantities 
of cash. 

So bankers maintained (and super- 
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Potent Applied For 


- How to put vim and vigor 
info vitamin packaging 


Glass bottles provide perfect protection for vitamins . . . and special H & D 
“Cell” Boxes provide perfect protection for glass bottles. 

This economical shipping box was developed for U. S. Vitamin Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y., by H & D to prevent bottle breakage and simplify 
packing operations .. . and it does just that! An ingenious arrangement 
of interlocking flaps forms a one-piece box with individual cells for six 
bottles. Thus each bottle is protected on all sides and the unit is packed 
completely, ready for shipment, in a matter of seconds. 

This idea, or an adaptation of it, may be the practical solution to your 
packaging problem. Contact H & D for the whole story. For a 14-volume 
“Little Packaging Library,” write Hinde & Dauch, 5204 Decatur Street, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Akron, Baltimore, Battle Creek, Mich., Bloomington, IIl., Buffaio, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fairfield, Conn., Findlay, Ohio, Gloucester City, 
N. J., Greensboro, N. C., Hoboken, Indi polis, J fh , N. Y¥., Kansas City, Lenoir, 
N. C., Minneapolis, Omaha, Plymouth, Ind., Reading, Pa., Richmond, Vo., Roanoke, 
Va., Rochester, Sandusky, Ohio, Shrewsbury, Mass., St. Lovis, Toledo, Watertown, Mass. 











we The FLEXROCK 
Product-of-the-Month: 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—a famous name in petroleum, uses 


FLEXSEAL 


the invisible raincoat for masonry 


Flexseal is a remarkable new silicone-base 
water repellent for masonry offering a 
degree of efficiency thought impossible a 
few years ago. Gulf Oil Corporation (a 
long-time Flexrock customer) has already 
used Flexseal on the Technology Labora- 
tory building at the Philadelphia Refinery 
and has purchased additional Flexseal 
for buildings at their Lakewood, N. J., 
Substation 

Unlike conventional organic treatments, 
Flexseal does not attempt to plug the pores 
of masor~y. Instead, it penetrates, coating 
each minute particle of the masonry struc- 
ture with water repellent silicones. Pores 
remain unsealed; walls still can “breathe,” 
yet capillary action is reduced to nil. 
Flexseal prevents unsightly efflorescence, 
reduces stains, and is invisible upon dry- 
ing. Can be applied summer or winter 
(down to 15° F.) to brick, concrete, 
stucco, etc. Only one application required, 
and tests indicate full effectiveness for at 
least 5 years. 


Flexrock products 
for maintenance include 


® Floor Resurfacing Materials 

®@ Floor Patching Materials 

®@ Floor Coatings and Preservatives 

@ Wall and Floor Cleaners 

®@ Wat---proofing and Moisture- 
proofing Compounds 

® Roof Patching and Reconditioning 
Materials 

@ Concrete Admixtures 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. ee 


FLEXROCK COMPANY 
Building Maintenance Division 
3660 Cuthbert Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please send me your new bulletin on Flexseol, 
with details of the Triet Order Pion. () Include 
also the Handbook of Building Maintenance. () 


Nome ————————e 


— 





EE — 


QIN ceesteneetiend — 
Please clip coupon to Company letterhead. 
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. . . The risk asset ratio 
made many banks look worse 
year by year...” 

FINANCE starts on p. 110 


visory Officials, more or less reluctantly, 
went along with them) that the best 
way to get a rough measure of a bank’s 
safety was to examine the nature of its 
assets. Thus the idea of the “risk asset 
ratio” developed. You take the ratio 
of a bank’s capital funds to its total 
assets—less cash and governments. Ana- 
lyzed that way, a bank that is loaded up 
with governments looks a lot better. 

Suppose the Last National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Siwash City had a capital- 
deposit ratio of $1 to $20 at the end 
of 1945. That was too low, by tradi- 
tional standards. But about 80% of 
the bank’s total assets were in cash and 
governments. Deducting these “‘risk- 
less” assets from total assets, you come 
up with a capital-risk assets ratio of 
about $1 to $4.40. That looks much 
better. Many bank supervisors figured 
that, under the circumstances, a_ risk 
asset ratio of $1 to $5 was about the 
same as a prewar capital-deposit ratio of 
$1 to $10. When a bank’s risk asset 
ratio got higher, they began pressing it 
to put up more capital. 
eIn a Box—After the war banks 
started making more loans. Govern- 
ments were sold, and the cash went 
into loans. At the same time, the banks 
weren’t able to increase their capital 
very much, because the low rate of earn- 
ings on bank capital made new issues of 
bank stock relatively unattractive. 

That put the advocates of the risk 
asset ratio in a box. Their ratio, when 
applied to many bank statements, now 
made those banks look worse year by 
year. Furthermore, when the Federal 
pulled its pegs from under long-term 
ge em prices of all governments 
ell. These securities were no longer 
“riskless’”” unless a bank could hold 
them to maturity. 

Let’s look at the Last National at the 
end of 1951. Its capital-deposit ratio 
is now about $1 to $14. Cash and gov- 
ernments are now only 60% of total 
assets. Deducting these “riskless” as- 
sets from total assets, you come up 
with a risk asset ratio of about $1 to 
$6. At this point, the supervisory au- 
thoritics may be expected to be politely 
pressing the Last National to raise more 
capital. 

Not that the bank is in dangerous 
condition, mind you. You could only 
form an opinion about that by studying 
the bank’s investment and loan port- 
folios, and with a knowledge of its man- 
agement and its particular problems. 
It’s just that a warning flag has gone up 
which signals that the bank had better 


start thinking about increasing capital. 
e Book Value Diluted—That takes us 
into another big headache of the banks. 
New capital is expensive to attract into 
banking, because (due to relatively low 
earnings), bank stocks sell at substantial 
discounts to book value (BW —Jan.19 
’52,p146). That means bank stock 
which has a book value of $50 might 
be selling at $35. New stock would 
have to be offered below market price. 
And anytime new stock is sold at a 
discount to book value, it dilutes the 
book value of shares held by the present 
stockholders. 

e New Ratio—This is why the officers 
of Last National can be expected to ap- 
prove heartily a new way of looking at 
the capital ratio problem that a com- 
mittee of the New York State Bankers 
Assn. has just worked out 

Instead of taking the ratio of capital 
to total assets minus riskless assets, this 
new idea is to take the ratio of capital 
to deposits, minus riskless assets. After 
all, bankers contend, this is more real- 
istic because it relates capital funds to 
the deposits that capital funds are sup 
posed to protect. Furthermore, it avoids 
the fallacy of having capital funds ap- 
pear on both sides of the ratio. (Capi- 
tal funds on the liability side of the 
balance sheet are represented by assets 
on the asset side.) 

Naturally, this makes those banks 
whose risk assets ratios are deteriorating 
look better. Take the Last National's 
last statement, for instance. If you 
deduct its riskless assets from deposits 
instead of capital funds, it has a risk 
asset ratio of $1 to $5. That’s up to 
the standard approved by many bank 
supervisors. 

Furthermore, the 

mittee has carried the 
concept to its logical 
loans or portions of 
by the U.S., such as FHA mortgages, 
VA mortgages and loans, etc., should 
be considered riskless. So should loans 
secured by cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies. Government secur 
ties, however, would not be rated as 
entirely riskless, unless average maturity 
of the portfolio is short enough for 
liquidity. Short-term New York State 
bonds and perhaps municipals should 
be considered riskless. You can imag- 
ine how all this would improve the 
Last National’s risk asset ratio. 
e Yardstick Into Slide Rule—Naturally, 
the New York committce doesn’t neces- 
sarily expect that banking supervisors 
will agree. It hopes, though, that its 
new ratio will gradually find acceptance 
among supervisors. 

The banking authorities haven’t said 
anything yet. But here’s what some ob- 
servers of the banking scene say: 

This new idea gets further and fur- 
ther away from the simple ratios that 
the general public can apply. When 


New York com- 
“riskless” asset 
onclusion. All 

loans guaranteed 
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1951 Canadian aluminum output 
at 446,000 tons—7-year high! 


Year-end report shows an increase of 
50,000 tons over 1950; $120 million 


invested in new plant facilities last year. 


Noting an urgent demand for aluminum and the ex- 
pansion of production facilities as the major forces affect- 
ing the company in 1951, Aluminium Limited reported 
production and sales of aluminum products at the high- 
est levels since 1944. 

This was made known in the company’s annual report to 
its 11,500 stockholders. 

In Canada, the U. S. and the United Kingdom, where 88% 
of the Canadian production was marketed, government direc- 
tives channeled a large percentage of the available aluminum 
into essential defense uses. 


Ingot production at maximum 


Production of primary aluminum by all the company’s sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated companies was at maximum attainable 
levels in 1951, the company reported. Shipments of alumi- 
num in all forms by fully owned subsidiaries of Aluminium 
Limited totalled 477,000 tons. 

Production was increased from 396,000 tons to 446,000 
tons by smelters in Quebec Province operated by its prin- 
cipal producer, Aluminum Company of Canada, and by the 
reopening of Alcan’s 35,000-ton smelter at Beauharnois, P. Q. 


$360 million expansion under way 


The current Quebec power and ingot expansion, when com- 
pleted, is expected to increase production to approximately 
550,000 tons of aluminum ingot per year. Another potential 
550,000-ton, longer range project has Been started in British 
Columbia, the report said. Under construction is the first of 
a series of smelting and hydroelectric facilities which can 
ultimately provide 1,600,000 of firm horsepower. 

First production of aluminum from the British Columbia 
plant is planned for early 1954, Expenditures in Quebec 
and on the first phase of the British Columbia expansion aré 
estimated at $305 million. Other new mining and processing 
installations are being constructed in Jamaica, French West 
Africa, British Guiana and elsewhere. 

The 1951 expenditure on the over-all program was $120 
million. The over-all plant-expansion program, 1951-1954 
inclusive, is estimated at $360 million. 


In the years to come— 


Look to CANADA for more al 








CANADIAN ALUMINUM: 


“Packaged Power” 


The amount of electricity needed to produce one ton 
of aluminum would supply all the electrical require- 
ments of the average American home for 10 years. 

Canada, however, is most favorably endowed with 
hydroelectric resources, a cheap source of power. It 
has a potential of 55 million horsepewer, only a quar- 
ter of which is now developed. And the most compact 
form in which these power resources can be exported 
is in aluminum—truly “packaged power.” 

Such exports help Canada pay for a large volume 
of purchases from the U. S. and other nations—and in 
addition, permit these nations to use their own more 
limited electricity resources for other needs. 

Thus by importing Canadian aluminum, other man- 
ufacturing industries requiring electricity can provide 
a livelihood to thousands more than production of 
aluminum ingot can hope to employ. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Highlights from the 1951 Annual Report 
(In Canadian Dollars) 
1951 1950 
$284,000,000. . . .$227,000,000 
28,000,000"... 14,000,000 
36,000,000.... 26,000,000 
29,000,000*... 33,000,000 
14,000,000.... 13,000,000 


Total Sales 
Depreciation 


ee eee 

Dividends. . 002s sxcve 

Common shares plus 
surplus 200,000,000... . 160,000,000 


Operating Results per Share 


(based on shares now outstanding) 


Net Income 
Depreciation 
Income Taxes 
$17.86 


*Normal and accelerated depreciation amounting to 
$12,717,283 on facilities under construction in Canada, as 
allowed under the C. ian Income Tax Act, had the 
effect of reducing net profit after taxes by $6,918,202. 
Other depreciation in 1951 amounted to $14,863,341. 


Copies of the annual report may be obtained from: 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Montreal, Canada 
oMia, 
ey rromn Y—— 





“anav* 
uminum 











INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MINNESOTA 


Modern plants and _build- 
ings suitable for heavy or light 
manufacturing—warehouse 
facilities and adaptable build- 
ings for sale or lease. 
Fourteen plants in large and 


now 


small towns now on list. 


For information on plants, 
sites, facilities, labor supply, 
etc. write 

Dept. 1-1 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


State Capito! — St. Paul, Minn. 


Business Cards in 


made direct from 
Color Transparencies 


It's the business cord with a new twist, 
and a new approach to an old problem 
Marful Natural Color business cards are 
not discarded but are kept by the 
client because THEY ARE DIFFERENT. 
For the first time and at a modest cost 
you can now show your products, office, 
plant or store all in their natural 
beauty. through this new color process. 
Write today and we will send you 
samples and prices 


MARKS AND FULLER, INC 
66-72 Scio Street 
Rochester 4, New York, Dept 10-A 








YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of ... 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 








COG enncemaninithiimenenneins 
the classified advertising of the world of business 


man ent. For information write, wire or phone 
BUSINESS WEEK. 
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you push the “riskless” asset theory so 
far, you would have to have the bank 
examiners’ reports to apply your ratio to 
any individual bank. It’s like replacing 
a simple yardstick that fits every bank 
with an individual slide rule. 
Furthermore, the primary role of the 
bank is to lend money—that is, to 


create risk assets. Any device that en- 
courages banks to hold riskless assets 
has an unhealthy influence, these ob 
servers believe. Banking authorities, in 
their view, should have an automatic 
formula to require banks to increase 
capital if there is chance that a 
bank can sell stock 





Sears, Roebuck & Co., never a 
dark horse, has increased its lead 
by another length over its old rival, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. What 
once looked to Wall Streeters like 
a race between the expansion 
minded policy of Sears’ Gen. 
Robert Wood and the ultracau 
tious, save-for-that-rainy-day man 
agement of Sewell Avery at Ward's, 
has turned into a walkaway. 

Financial statements of the two 
giant mail-order-gone-store-owncr 
chains for the fiscal years ended 
last Jan. 31 record the latest lap 
in the gallop (tabulation below). 
Wherever the prize goes to bold- 
ness—sales, carnings, net worth, 
and return on the investment— 
Sears’ management stays out im 
front. At Ward’s, Avery has pre- 
pared for his long-prophesied day 
of reckoning—and liquidity is his 
sole consolation. 

Sales of Sears in the postwar 
years have showed a rise of 154%, 
those of Ward a gain of but 66%. 
Even more spectacular are Sears’ 
gains in earnings. In the fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1952, its profits 
were 212% greater than chalked 
up in 1946. In the same period 
Ward had a 137% advance. 

e Avery Up—For a long time many 
an Avery supporter thought his 


(All Doll 
Sales Volume 
Ratio 

Years ended Sears 

Jan. 31 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952. 


Sears Ward 
045.3 $664.8 
612 6 974.3 
9815 1,188 7 

295 9 1.2119 1894 137 
168.9 1,084.4 2000 108 
556.4 1,170.5 218 4 143 
657.4 1,106.2 240 2 111 


171 0 107 


NNN Ww 


Net Earnings on 

C) Investment Sales 
Ward Sears Ward 
1946... .... 10.2% 80% 3.4% 3.4% 
1947 24.5 137 62 56 
1948 22.6 14 5.4 51 
1949 24.5 145 6.0 5 ¢ 
1950 17.6 9 5.0 44 
1951 20.7 13 56 6.4 
1952 11.9 £19.5 42 4.9 
(A) Before 


surplus, all re 
term joans 


Sears 


deducting $10-million reserve aga 


mtingent reserves, etc. 


sold $°00-million 





to Ward Sea 
157.2% $35: 
165.5 100 


inst future price decli 
serves for price adjustment, contingencies, ete 
(E) Estimated. (F) 
of long term notes in 1951, Ward sold $64.2-million of mmon in 


It's Sears in a Walk—So Far 


entry would close the gap once the 
going became a little rougher. Ap 
parently, though, 1951 wasn’t that 
Last year wasn’t too happy 
rally Yet, 
in even 


did Ward. 


test. 
for merchandisers gen 
Sears proved on balan 
better “mudder” than 

Sears’ sales rose about $100-mil 
lion to reach a brand-new high, 
while Ward's dropped $64-million. 
Profits at Sears dropped 26% vs 
the 27% skid for Ward's 

But Sears may not try to main 
tain its pace of recent years. Profits 
from expansion, after paying excess 
profits taxes, don’t justify the risk, 
the management declares 
e Tote Board—Invcstors, however, 
don’t seem to be worrying much. 

Lately Sears’ stock has been sell- 
ing for around $53 a share, some 
$3 higher than its best price at 
the height of the 1942-46 bull 
market. Ward common, on the 
other hand, is now available at 
around $63, some $40 less. What's 
more, investors are willing to pay 
a price of some 11 times last year’s 
per share earnings for the Sears 
stock, accept a re based on 
1951’s $2.75 dividend, of 5.19%. 
For Ward common, which paid a 
S4 dividend last vear, the vield 
offered 1s 6.32%, the market price 
is only eight time mings 


turn 


ar Figures in Millions 


Net Profits 3) Net Worth 
Ratio Ratio 
Sears 
Vard Ward 
$285 6 118.9% 
382.3 107.0 
420 7 113.0 
468 0 119.6 
124.2 
128.0 
130.2 


494.9 
541.6 


E568 6 


wered By-— 
h & Equiv. 
Ward 


50% 222% 
150% 222% 


% of Current Liabilities ¢ 
(F) Curtent Asse Ca 
Sears Ward Sears 
341% 641% 
253 696 7¢ 116 
237 44¢ 58 48 
256 487 90 8&3 
305 569 101 138 
233 458 79 143 
312 543 72 202 
Capital stock, 
(C) Capit urplus, long 
upital Sears 


1946, 


To augm 
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Lyle C. Harvey, President of Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., says: 


Making Safety Pay 


New York insurance chief 
urges that liability rates be 
cut for those who have no 
accidents. 


The rising cost of auto liability in- 
surance bothers everybody connected 
with the insurance business. Naturally, 
it concerns the buyers of auto lia- 
bility-they have to pay increasingly 
higher premiums. It bothers the insur- 
ance companies, too. They’ve been 
taking a licking on auto insurance. ’ 

In spite of several rounds of rate : MORE SUGAR’ FOR 
boosts since the war, rates haven’t kept “7 LA,ANN-SEE YOU 
up with repair costs and accident fre- ; 
quency. As a result, some companies "A BRYANT HERE IN 
have been cutting down on the new : , y 4 fequj CLEVELAND AND THE PAYNE 


auto liability policies they write in 

metropolitan areas, where accidents are Boj PLANTS IN L.A. EXCHANGE TOOLS 
most frequent. AND PARTS. WE FLY EM. 
eA Leader—Last week the industry 
was thinking over a proposal to do 
something about rates. It came from 
New York state insurance superin- 
tendent Alfred J. Bohlinger, who 
speaks with authority since the New 
York insurance department often leads 
the thinking of insurance officials in 
other states. In a speech betore- insur- 
ance men, Bohlinger suggested that 
the industry give another trial to a 
plan that it had abandoned. The plan: 
Give policyholders a financial incentive YOU MEAN THEY BORROW EACH OTHERS WEVE CUTA LOT OF OUR 
to drive carefully by providing a pre- EQUIPMENT CROSS COUNTRY LIKE TOOLING AND INVENTORY 
mium discount for those who don’t TT - NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS E COSTS IN HALF SINCE WE 
have accidents. Such discounts, often jj STARTED OPERATION 

called “merit rating,” already exist », “CUP- OF -SUGAR”. 
where groups of commercial vehicles THANKS TO US | 

are insured under “‘fleet’”’ policies, and SKYJOCKEYS, YES. 

in many lines of casualty insurance. > : 

The insurance companies offered 
such plans for awhile before World 
War II, then dropped them when all 
liability rates were cut sharply under 
the restricted driving conditions of the 
war. Since then, merit rating hasn’t 
been revived except by one or two com- 
panies. Bohlinger wants to know why. 
e Progress Urged—He asked the in- 
surance companies: Since you stress the 
theme that the public makes its own ~ ee A 
rates through its own driving habits, hat F : : a Ti «Cent 
why p ter sm. senel ae pene Thousands of America’s leading companies are using Flying Tiger Air Freight. Are You? 
driver? Bohlinger warned that, as a PP) 
service industry, the insurance business OO - 
will have to keep up with its cus- NE 
tomers’ needs in order to survive. FLYING TIGERS 


Bohlinger analyzed the industry’s — ITTF Bee 
position on merit rating for private pas- Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY : 
senger Cars, as expressed last November LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE y 
in a brief presented to Virginia imsur- 


ance officials. Virginia had ordered the e ° 
industry to file a merit rating plan. Ce We. 
Industry representatives submitted a Cte é 


brief against such a plan. 
Virginia officials were sufficiently im- GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK’, CALIFORNIA. CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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pressed by the bricf t stpone defi- 
nite action, but Bol ud that in 
his opinion the ompaniks 
were Ovcr-prcoccup details. 

“T am convinced |, “that if 
a genuine desire exists to give the pub- 
lic the sort of rat lan it wants, 
ingenuity could ove he adminis 
trative obstacles \ he warned 
that unless the vit topped 
dragging their feet | vould tind 
themselves faced wit ig public de 
mand for state in funds 

By last week the ! industry 
had made no direct to Bohlinger’s 
blast. But a spokesman for the Assn. 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, in 
a speech before a ty group, called 
for: (1) stricter trafic laws and stricter 
enforcement of th 2) more driver 
education and _ str regulation of 
driving licenses; ter trafic engi 
neering. The indust tion is that, 
while Bohlinger’s p | deserves care 
ful study, merit t vould be ex 
pensive. It would t have to be 
added to rates paid reless drivers, 
or be an added expense to the com 
panies. The compa ire already los 
ing money because rat re lagging be 
hind experience. T’ wre more likely 
to accept merit rat fter rates have 
caught up. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





P r ‘ About $25-million securities and 
“SHAW-BOX”’ CRANES are serving and saving in thousands cash. allotted invest  wanode ti 


of plants, railroad shops and power stations —and have organizations in SEC partici 
been for many years. Whether you handle loads of 500 lbs., pated, are still wait to be claimed. 
300 tons, or more, a “Shaw-Box” Crane is the most reliable SEC has compiled port listing the 
long-term investment you can make. companies and th \ounts involved. 
ENDURING STAMINA is built into every “Shaw-Box” Crane * 
to assure the unfailing performance so essential in meeting Compulsory auto insurance (BW—Feb. 
the nation’s preparedness goals and civilian needs. 16’52,p168) may moved a step 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION and advanced design for conve- closer in New York te. The legis- 
nient servicing contribute permanent reductions in your lature has just | a survey to 
load-handling costs. see how man tered cars are 
ALL-AROUND SAFETY for man, load and crane is engineered covered by liabili 
sverv “Shaw. -" Cre . sive > t . on 

me € very we Box” Crane to give you continuous oper War damage insurance program tents- 
ation and protection. ; 

: Bs tively proposed the government 
EXTRA-VALUE FEATURES are yours because “Shaw-Box”’ has (BW—Aug.11’51.p has a_ partial 
devoted more than 60 years exclusively to the development, O.K. from the Nat Board of Fire 
improvement and manufacture of efficient load-handling Underwriters. 7 d approves the 
equipment. principle that houldn’t have 
MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS now and for the future. Write to pay premium rotection. But 
for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full Electric Travel- it doesn’t belies hould be paid 
ing Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for “Load Lifter” up to 90 Anc hinks most of a 
Cranes from 1 to 25 tons. war damage pros Id be handled 
under existing | 








ince. 


Service Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of 
i a kr Standard Oil ¢ liana), plans to 
we ies Bs sell $90-million of bentures. Money 


+ 


ot would be used » repay bank 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan | Jon. oh fo) ee yancion.  Sercive 
Builders of “Shaw-Box" Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and Pii . I f ‘ lard Pi I . 
other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, : ipe Line, rorm oaeun “pe ine, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and ‘American’ Industrial is the biggest of its type under ICC 
Instruments. jurisdiction. 
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and basic companies. Prominent among 

those which have become identified with 

the American-Marietta family since 

1940 are companies represented by the WORKING PROFIT NET PROFIT 

trademarks below. NET SALES CAPITAL NET WORTH BEFORE TAXES AFTER TAXES 

66,458,313* 16,720,800 22,014,977 6,742,054* 2,827 054* 
Sie 44,100,903* 11,241,057 17,011,738 5,466,629* 3,101,629° 
SEWALL 13,438,657 3,316,102 3,286,279 1,217,467 364,251 
| oases | 2,918,177 699,568 1,788,662 136,798 105,145 
*Pro forma 


1944 i 
Sewall Paint 
& Varnish Co. CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


NOVEMBER 30, 1951 


> ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets $26,175,338 Current Liabilities $ 9,454,538 


Property, Plant & 
chars Rt Long, Jr. Equipment—Net 10,940,199 vee “igo caangenmeain op: 
ene Investments 1,220,532 
Other Assets 621,273 22,014,976 
Total Assets $38,957,342 Total Liabilities. . . $38,957,342 


American-Marietta continues its prog- : Ly , 
ress through expansion of existing fa- nN 
cilities and by acquiring other sound WOW 72 





COMMON “yy EARNINGS a PREFERRED SHARE EARNINGS 
(excluding Clas: 


9 
United _ 
& Tile Ce, On November 30, 1951, American-Marietta completed its 38th year of success- 


ful operations. Despite the load of higher taxes and rising costs, net profit 


during the year closely approached the total sales volume of a decade ago. The 
rapid acceleration of recent years reflects the Company's accent on technical 


research, production efficiency, strong management and aggressive day-to-day 
1950 1951 marketing opportunities. Those who know American-Marietta well expect 
The Master Builders India Paint & great achievements in the years ahead. 


Company Lacquer Co. 
NOW &>, Joins American- Marietta 
1951 1951 


Disintonratig eat \ The famous O- Cedar ne of Chicago has become 

Company, Inc. the newest f the exp ig American-Marietta 

4 family. O-Cedar's cataadion for top quality polishes, 

waxes, mops and other housecleaning products is well 

While American-Marietta has enjoyed a established and favorably known from coast-to-coast. Since 

steady and impressive growth through ‘ is 1908, more than 14 million advertising dollars have been 
acquisitions, a sales increase of 433% he invested in the O-Cedar trademark. 

has come from the development and ° 
4 A 150,000 Retailers Display and Sell 


internal expansion of facilities existing 7 
in 1940. Revelutionary O-Cedar Housekeeping Helps! 
O-Cedar — _ more = 12 ee — 
ousecleaning products mov rom Vv 
A COPY OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA’S SPONGE MOP into American ‘homes. Now, backed i Aaatee- 
ANNUAL REPORT SENT ON REQUEST ... the WET MOP you Marietta, O-Cedar is destined to extend its leading 
Address; Dept. R Don't Have to WRING! ne ganeen eels Hee 
Over 41% Million Bottles of Dri-Glo 


Furniture Polish Sold Last Year! 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPARY 
« General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Iilinois 





Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 





PAINTS e CHEMICALS « ADHESIVES 
RESINS e METAL POWDERS e BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Used Throughout the World... In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes ond Public Buildings 








Millions of small 
metal particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
pressure to make 
TALIDE the world's 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it adds years of 

life to the wearing . 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 











Tn 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 
SINTERED CARBIDES - HOT PRESSED CARBIDES 





Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


me) Matias: 


COTTON-FIBER 


LETTERHEAD PAPER | 


“- = © serten mame Meares 
out TO fF 
me ropa FOF res Feet ~ oa 
rf ERICAN wAmt PLATE & of 
a pert. & cuicaco 24 





SALES MANAGER ELECTRONICS 


Leading manufacturer of small electronic compon- 
en experienced man to head its sales organi 
ation. Several years experience in selling to elec- 

t ndustry a MUST. High salary and excellent 
ppertumity for right man-—age 30-40. Loration 
We-tern Pennsylvania. All replies strictly confiden 
a 


Box -3673, Business Week 
) W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥ 











See page 136 of this issue for the 
“clues” Section. 
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WHILE INDUSTRIALS stiil have a way to go 


Slip-Up on the 


You can’t pay much attention to the 
averages these days. That’s because of 
the distortion caused by the “oily rails,” 
the railroad stocks that are being 
bought avidly for their oil possibilities, 
not for their prospective carnings as 
carriers. 

Last week the rails set a new Ingh 
for this bull market (chart). But fol- 
lowers of the Dow theory wondered 
how scriously they should take the 
breakthrough. 
¢ Going Up—Fastest performer in the 
Dow rail group has been Northern Pa- 
cific R.R. From its low of $314 last 
year, the common had risen to about 
$90 at midweek. The total market 
value of NPR common has tripled, 
from $78-million to $223-million. 

Since carnings on NPR 
common were less in 1951 than in 
1950, it’s pretty obvious that most of 
this market revaluation has taken place 
on speculation that NPR's iand hold- 
ings in the Williston Basin, scene of 
new oil discoveries, will prove to have 
valuable reserves 

Last weck Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 


per-share 


“Oily Rails” 


quictly removed NPR from among the 
20 rails of the D erage and sub 
stituted Kansas (¢ Southern. NPR’s 
big gains, which h as anything 
else had been resp e for the break 
through of the 1 remain frozen 
into the rail ay NPR climbed 
$103 during last k’s trading. But 
this week, no | influencing the 
rail average, it tu lown sharply 
Ihe drop in NPR 
eral dip in the st arket, which the 
oily rails led be had been lead 
ing the advancc 
the slump is to 
by traders rath pessimism by 
investors Oth clieve there has 
from stocks into 
h is doing pretty 


part of a gen 


inalysts believe 
profit-taking 


been some switcl 
the bond market 
well these days (BW —Mar. 29°52,p172) 
e Selling Commons—'The board chair 
man of Tri-Cont tal Corp., a closed 
end investment t told stockholders 
this week that, although Tri had “a basi- 
cally constructi\ 
mon stocks,” it h 
lion worth in Janu 
of its total assets. It 


Id about $3-mil 
Chat’s about 2% 
vitched into bonds 
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and preferred stocks. Reason: “The 
business cycle is well advanced.” 

There is a widespread view, however, 
that the imminence of a steel strike is 


what is really unsettling the market. 


Nevertheless, Wall Street has an old 
adage: “Never sell on strike news.” A 
lot of bulls are trotting this one out to 
back their opinion that a steel strike 
won't hurt stock prices. 





Stockholders are in for some un- 
pleasant reading in many of the 
1952 first-quarter earnings reports. 

This is only partly due to the 
a m various lines of business. 
You have to remember that you’re 
comparing the quarter with a 1951 
period when scare buying swelled 
volume and when tax rates took 
much less of a toll. 

Just how much early-1952 profits 
shrank won’t be known for a few 


1952 
AIRCRAFT 


$13,054 


AUTO PARTS 
Dana Corp. (A) 
Gould- National Batteries (B) 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel (A) 
King-Seeley Corp (B) 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire (B).... 
BUILDING SUPPLIES 


Celotex Corp. (B) 
United States Plywood (C) 


COMMODITIES 
Central Soya (A) 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons (A).?:: 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
Robbins & Myers (A).... 
Seeger Refrigerator (A) 


FOOD 
Armour & Co. (B) 
Penn Fruit Co. (A) 


LIQUOR 
Distillers Corp.—Seagram's (B). ... NA 
Schenley Industries (A) . 


MERCHANDISING 
Diana Stores (B)... 
Rice-Stix, Inc. (A).... 


PAPER 
Brown Co. (A). 
Crown Zellerbach (B) 


TEXTILE 
Consolidated Textile (A) . NA 
J. P. Stevens (B) CScese 87,337 
Wyandotte Worsted (A) NA 


TV, RADIO 
Aveo Mfg. (A) 65,505 
Emerson Radio (B):......++.0+00: NA 
Raytheon Mfg. (A‘ 28 ,698 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Caterpillar Tractor (C) : 
Dresser Industries (Oi! equip.) (B) 
Firestone Tire & Ribber (B)... 224,064 
General Shoe (B).. . 23,064 
Hooker Electrochemical (A)....... NA 
International Harvester (B)........ 270,877 
Mueller Brass (A) bieucave 687 
Newport Steel (B).... 14,710 
Peabody Coal (Bituminous) (B)... 15,197 
Royal Typewriter (B).. aa 16,047 
Saco-Lowell Shops (Textile Machy) (A) NA 
South Coast Corp. (Sugar. bagasse) (B) 4,637 

(A) Quarter ended Feb. 28 . 


34,020 


19,535 


510,735 
16,284 


10,652 


84,467 
29,659 





First-Quarter Profits: A Bleak Preview 


—— Sales 


(Un Thousands) 


22,640 


5,966 


17,409 
61,660 


(B) Quarter ended Jan. 31. 


weeks. However, it is possible to 
get a rough idea now. 

Fiscal years for many companies 
don’t coincide with the calendar 
year. So, for a preview, all you have 
to do is scan some of the quarterly 
reports this group has been issuing 
lately. They give a strong hint of 
what is likely to turn up in the Jan- 
uary-March reports. 

Here is a sampling of some that 
have been published recently: 


~ % Change Net Profits [% Change 
1952 0s. (In Thousands) 1952 vs. 
1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 


NA r $431 $549 —21.5% 
$7,292 +79.0% 358 304 +17.8 


43,130 2,250 +34. 
13,770 717 +9 
24,381 3 1,176 —20. 
9,636 338 —21 
NA eneaeae 40 —991. 


14,343 —66, 
27,966 —69 


28 , 646 —17 
29,051 —78. 


5,547 4 +22. 
21,542 j ‘ +45.3 


549,764 1 ° . -79 
14,340 d - 7. 


NA 
NA 


5,178 
13,561 


15,206 
58,835 


NA 
76,637 
NA 


86,381 , 888 
NA osecade 
23 ,000 408 


67 ,399 . 3,538 
21,500 , 389 
211,043 318 
21,514 552 
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SAFETY RULES CAN'T 
END SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS BUT 


A.W. ALGRIP 


All the rules 

in the book can't 

keep men from slipping on 

ordinary floorings. To end costly 

slipping accidents, you need A.W. 

ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Stee! 

Floor Plate—non-slip even on 
steep inclines—even when wet! 


ALGRIP 
1S TRULY 
NON-SLIP 


We make it so 

by rolling 

tough, abrasive 

grain uniformly 

as an integral part of steel plate's upper 
portion. If you've ever touched a grind- 
ing wheel, you know what ALGRIP feels 
like. And, underfoot, ALGRIP has the 
same non-skid qualities. Hundreds of 
tiny, abrasive safety brakes in every 
p make it virtually impossible 

to slip on A. W. ALGRIP Floor Plate! 


CAN! 


WEAR CAN'T 
WEAR IT 
SMOOTH 


There's a life- 
time of non-slip safety in ALGRIP. Note 
the deep, even distribution of abrasive 
particles in the magnified section shown 
here. As the surface weors, new abrasive 
particles ore constantly exposed, so 
that ALGRIP never wears smooth. 


TOUGHER 
THAN OTHER 
ABRASIVE 
FLOORINGS 


Because 
ALGRIP is rugged, rolled steel, it's 
tougher and more durable than other 
abrasive filoorings. It withstands hard 
blows and heavy loads without crack- 
ing or breaking, so thinner sections 
can be used without reducing load- 
carrying capacity. Yet it's easy to 
cut and install — with minimum 
waste. Our new, free, fully-illus- 
trated booklet tells the full story. 
Have your secretary mail cou- 

pon for your copy. 


A.W. ALGRIP 


OR 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 

Gentlemen: 

es to end slipping accidents. Please send me 


details of non-slip A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate in Booklet AB. 


Name. 
Tide. 
Company. 
Address____ City State a 
THERE'S NEVER A SLIP ON A.W. ALGRIP 
Other Products: PERMACLAD Stoinless Clad Stee! 
A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate + Plates 
Sheets © Strip «+ (Alloy ond Specic! Grades) 
Over 125 yeors of iron and steel moking experience. 
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Steel Terms: 


Pattern for 1952? 


Whatever terms are won by Murray, other unions will 
demand as much. Coal miners head the wait-and-see groups. 


What does John L. Lewis have in 
mind for coal bargaining, now over- 
duc? 

What 
settlement 
dustries? 

Will the steel terms set a new pat- 
tern—even though WSB. says hey 
shouldn't? 

These are important questions that 
must wait until steel management and 
labor initial a new contract. A lot of 
wage negotiations are backed up be- 
hind the dispute in steel (page 19). 
As soon as there is a real break in the 
long deadlock, a flood of bargaining 
demands—and_ disputes—will be un- 
loosed. 
¢ Sixty-Day Notice—Lewis may pro- 
vide the very big problem. The United 
Mine Workers’ contract could have 
been terminated, after 60-day notice, 
on Apr. 1. That date passed without 
any public peep from John L. The 
contract now continues in effect in- 
definitely, subject to termination by 
cither party after the required notice. 

At least, that’s what the contract 
says. In the past, Lewis has often 
interpreted contracts in a way of his 
own, or persuaded employers to re- 
open agreements. So the 60-day wait 
for a showdown may not take place. 

'here’s another possibility. Reports 
of an unofficial agreement on a 1952 
coal settlement continue to pop up in 
coal centers. The story is that Lewis 
has been assured a “satisfactory” set- 
tlement after the steel row ends. That 
means a deal for at least as much as 
CIO's Philip Murray gets for his steel- 
workers. 
¢ Not for Less—The question of how 
high steel wages will go is also hold- 
ing up negotiations in electrical manu- 
facturing and other industries. Union 
leaders aren’t risking settling for less 
than steel. 

Thus, when steel terms are an- 
nounced, there will be quick, firm 
pressure for matching settlements for 
millions of other workers not tied 
down by. cost-of-living “escalator” con- 
tracts. 

The Wage Stabilization Board tried 
to prevent its recommendations in 
stecl being used as a pattern for other 
industries. It pointed out that steel- 
workers are mostly catching up with 
raises already given other groups, so 


will eventual steel 


impact : 
have in other in- 


terms 


120 


that the amount shouldn’t be used as 
“a new pattern or |to] start another 
round of increases.” 

Union members generally don’t see 
it that way. All they know is that a 
total of 174¢ in wage increases has 
just been recommended for steel- 
workers. They want the same even 
though many have had substantial 
wage hikes since the last pay raise for 
steelworkers, 16¢ late in 1950. 

The rubber workers, for instance, 
would need only about 7¢ an hour to 
bring them up to the recommended 
total increase in stecl. But their union 
is going after substantially more. 

Here is the wage situation today in 
some key industries: 

Rubber: United Rubber Workers 
(CIO) probably will ask about 10% 
(18¢ to 21¢ an hour) in June bargaining 
with B. F. Goodrich and Firestone. 
Other major contracts run into 1953, 
but URW can—and undoubtedly will— 
reopen them on wages this year. 

Oil: CIO and other oil unions want 
a 25¢ hourly raise for 150,000 oil 
workers. Dispute is now in the hands 
of WSB. Unless the board recom- 
mends the equivalent of the steel set- 
tlement terms, the industry may be in 
for strike troubles. 

Nonferrous metals: WSB recently 
recommended a 15¢ hourly raise for 
16,000 CIO brass workers. The rival 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers is 
out to do better. It’s asking for a 25¢ 


raise for the 90,000 workers it repre 
sents in copper, zinc, brass, lead, iron 
ore, potash, and allied industries. 

Aluminum: CIO’s United Steel- 
workers has demands on the table 
similar to those it made in the steel 
industry. The dispute has gone to 
WSB, which completed hearings re 
cently. : 

Aircraft: WSB is studying a wage 
dispute at Boeing’s Wichita plant. Six 
other major contracts open up between 
now and September. 

Electrical manufacturing: General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and RCA con 
tracts are either open now or about to 
be opened on wages. Unions have been 
sitting tight. 

Glass: CIO’s shipbuilders want a 20¢ 
increase from eight Bethlehem Steel 
Co. vards. Thev've set a strike date 
for the end of April 

Farm machinery: International Harv 
ester and Caterpillar Tractor have con 
tracts running out in June and July. 

Meat packing: All major contracts of 
the “Big Four’ packers may be re- 
opened once before Aug. 11, when they 
expire. 

Maritime: CIO contracts call for a 
wage reopening in June; AFL in Sep 
tember. 

Textiles: The Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) will be satisfied just 
to hold wages at present levels during 
1952. The union has offered to ex 
tend all contracts f me vear be 
yond 1952 termination dates, with 
no changes in terms. With a few ex 
ceptions, notably American Woolen 
Co., employers have agreed. 


White-Collarites Get Tough 


Original issue is blurred, as clerical employees in 
Akron rubber plants defy picket injunction. 


The nation’s second big white-collar 
strike of 1952 this week set off one 
of the bitterest controversies in Akron 
since the 1930s 

The first dispute, which involved Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. agents, showed 
that white-collarites can be as tough as 
anybody on picket lines (BW—Mar.1 
’52,p127). The Akron strike under- 
scored that 

The dispute that started among office 
workers represented by the United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO) closed B. F. Good- 
rich’s four Akron plants. The workers 
defied an injunction curbing picketing. 


Unrest in labor-conscious Akron soon 
spilled over into Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. plants, causing small walkouts 
e “Stay on the Job”—At midweek 
nearly 18,000 rubber workers were out, 
despite efforts of their union to limit 
the stoppage to Goodrich 

President L. S. Buckmaster of URW 
warned all Akron locals that, although 
“the strike of offic kers is legal, 
there is absolutely no legal strike for 
production workers He said that 
threats of a general industry strike in 
Akron did not come from URW’ inter- 
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national offices and that a sympathy 
walkout would settle nothing what- 
ever. 

Despite the urging to stay on the job, 
Firestone Local 7 voted to walk out to 
back the Goodrich office workers. There 
were other seethings that could, unless 
checked, mean spreading trouble. 
¢ Injunction Issue—The currently 1m- 
portant issue is not the office workers’ 
grievances, but Goodrich’s use of an 
injunction to restrict clerical employees’ 
picketing. 

Pickets defied the court order and 
continued to obstruct shipments into 
and out of the plants. Police arrested 
nine local union leaders, including 
George Bass, Goodrich Local 6 presi- 
dent and an important national figure 
in URW. 

Bass and his eight aides drew 10-day 
jail terms and $250 fines for contempt 
of court. 

Until the injunction proceedings, 
there were signs that the Goodrich dis- 
pute might be limited to office workers. 
But after Bass and the others were 
jailed, the lid blew off. Goodrich pro- 
duction workers went out, and so did 
about 8,000 in other plants. The orig- 
inal strike issue was almost forgotten. 
¢ Office Dispute—URW has been act- 
ing for Goodrich office workers, along 
with production workers. Late in 1951, 
the union and company began _bar- 
gaining on work terms for white-collar- 
ites. 

In January talks deadlocked over a 
union demand for wage information on 
Goodrich’s office people. At the same 
time, the company installed some new, 
faster equipment in one specialized 
bookkeeping department. 

The new equipment threatened to 
upset established standards, but the 
company said it would try to maintain 
standards and average hourly earnings. 
It did, for a month, then announced a 
5% cut in incentive rates. 

Machine operators asked for a strike 
authorization and got it. Other office 
workers walked out with them. 
¢ NLRB Act—About the same time, 
Goodrich went to the National Labor 
Relations Board with a petition for a 
certification election covering office 
workers. It pointed out that only 438 
of 1,165 employees eligible for URW 
membership in Goodrich’s offices had 
signed dues-checkoff cards. 

URW countered by filing unfair- 

labor-practice charges against Goodrich. 
Under NLRB rules, the unfair-labor- 
practice case must be disposed of be- 
fore an election can be held. 
e URW’s Concern—URW’s interest 
in holding down the dispute at this time 
is, at least in part, strategic. With bar- 
gaining coming up, the union wants 
to save its strength for a possible wage 
showdown—not dissipate it on what it 
considers to be secondary issues. 
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rn, 
Now...you may 


With this now 


Find out HOW ... try it FREE! 


CA MODERNPHONE 


Let us do this for you: 


Let us arrange to have these Modernphone 
desk sets brought to your office. See how 
they can save you time and money in your 
daily work. The complete system might 
easily save you up to $3000* or more yearly. 
And to find this out will cost you absolutely 
nothing. THE TEST IS FREE! 


How Modernphone saves time and money 


Puts you in instant telephone contact with 
all your key men. Saves your time and theirs. 
No numbers. No warm-up. No dialing. No 
“ringing” keys. No “push-to-talk” keys. 
One push of a button does it all . . , connects 
your party and rings his station. 


Everyone can call everyone else 


Permits as many 2-way calls as there are 
pairs of instruments. Permits 3-way con- 
ference calls. All at same time. Serves 3 to 30 
or more stations. From an executive station 


you can always break in on any call if 
necessary. 

Keeps switchboard open 
Operates independently of main telephone 
switchboard. Reduces waiting on busy lines. 
Eliminates “I'll call you backs.” 


Costs less to install . . . simple to maintain 
Uses fewer wires. Operates on batteries or 
AC power. No complex circuits. Installa- 
tion quicker . . . easier. Maintenance negli- 
gible. For full story, mail coupon NOW. 


*Modernphone can save you 
[$300 to $3000 a year... 


Example: Let’s compute this on a 
10-station system. If your key men 
are worth only $3 an hour and if 
Modernphone saveseach man only 20 
minutes a day, that’s $1 a day a man, 
$10 a day total. Thus Modernphone 
could save up to $3000 a year... 











MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL... TODAY 





Name 


Sound Products, Dept. 26D, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


Your FREE DEMONSTRATION OFFER sounds fair enough. 
Without obligation on my part, please arrange for a demonstra- 
tion of Modernphone in my office. 


Wall 
Title o- 





Company 


Address, 








City, 


State. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








THE CASE 


is an Important 
Part of the 


DISPLAY 


...and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 
are reduced to a minimum. 

“Time-Tight” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 
ifcations. Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 
tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 
few of their outstanding features. 

“Time-Tight” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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Ash Bulhley-Dunton 


how fo RECLAIM INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
__ SOLVE POLLUTION PROBLEMS 
'y CONSERVE PROCESS WATER 


Bulkley-Dunton’s highly special- 
ized Waste Recovery Engineers have helped 
save millions of dollars for American industry. 
By conserving process water, they have helped 
plants to continue operation — otherwise 
threatened to shut down due to water short- 
age. They have solved water pollution prob- 
lems, saving plants from costly litigation and 
harassment. 

If you have a waste recovery, pollution 
or water conservation problem, Buikley- 
Dunton can solve it. Write today to 





ENGINEERING DIVISION 


BULKLEY - DUNTON Onganization 


Division of BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, HM. Y. 
Pacific Coast: Security Bidg., Pasadena 1, Cal. ; 
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Red Probers ... 


... are getting more la- 
bor support these days as 
unions’ efforts to get rid of 
Communists bog down. 


When it became unpolitic to harbor 
Communists in. u in the late 
1940s, labor lead nnounced that 
they could handle the Reds in their 
own way, with no help from Congress, 
thank you. Even th me of the House 
Un-American Activitics Committee was 
anathema to labor. Nobody could raise 
union temperatures faster—or higher 
than the committce hairman, Mar 
tin Dies of Texas 

Labor still insists that the govern 
ment keep hands off internal union af- 
fairs. But in the past few weeks: 

e CIO’s week! paper praised 
the “valuable ser being performed 
bv a Senate labor mmittee prob 
ing Communist infiltration in unions. 

e Walter Reut president of 
the United Auto VW rs (CIO), be 
gan house-cleaning UAW ’s big left 
wing Ford Local fter the House 
Un-American  Activit Committee 
found Communist tive in the local. 
¢ About-Face—| ns to acknowl 
edge that anything ght about gov 
ernment probing tartling. But there 
are reasons for tl ms’ changed at 
titude. The furth ght unions haven’t 
had the succe t hoped for in 
their fight against ( umunist-line or 
ganizations. And the investigating 
committees are in f dlier hands 

Ihe change is particularly noticeable 
in the House Un-A in Activities 
Committee 
e Dies’ Undoing—D flambovant, 
one-man crusad ist subversive ac 
tivities became s« is that in 1944 
he declined to fa n constituents 
for reelection. F\ rous anti-Com 
munists in the 1938 to 1944 
didn’t back Dic 1¢ printed docu- 
ments such as th t charging that 
483 newspaper 1 280 labor organi- 
zations were i 

Dies’ successo Rep John Ss. W ood 
of Georgia—the ch n today by right 
of seniority—headed the committee as 
caretaker during +7 until the Re- 
publicans took control in the 80th Con- 
gress. Records sh that Wood's first 
tenure was dominated by the state- 
ments of his cour Ernie Adamson, 
whose preoccupation was to chastise 
speechmakers for saying that the U.S. 
is a democracy, when really it is a re- 
public. 

e Thomas Tripped Up—The Republi- 
can chairman, Parnell Thomas, who 
shared speechmaking duties with Dies 
during the World War II years, gave 


t 
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the committee its biggest headlines— 
at the expense of support from a post- 
war liberal movement that was anti- 
Communist. 

It was Thomas who put on the Holly- 
wood writers’ investigation. But he cut 
off evidence that Communists had in- 
filtrated the writing and directing 
professions of Hollywood—testimony 
proved in later post-lhomas hearings 
—by challenging witnesses to answer the 
famous question: Are you now or have 
you ever been a Communist? 

This put members of the Hollywood 
Ten in jail for contempt, but that is all. 
Moreover, Thomas himself went to jail 
later for forcing kickbacks of pay from 
Congressional employees. 

And he could take no credit for the 
unveiling of Alger Hiss. Committce 
member Richard Nixon, now senator 
from California, carried on the inquiry 
into the charges of Whittaker Cham- 
bers to uncarth the Hiss story after 
Thomas had thrown in the towel. 
¢ Second Look—Since then, the com- 
mittee has been getting the serious 
attention, if not the whole-hearted sup- 
port, of labor unionists. There are 
several reasons for this change: 

¢ The committee was reorganized 
in 1948. Speaker Sam Rayburn fired 
every Democrat who had ever served 
under Dies. He appointed lawyers to 
the committee, including Rep. Francis 
E. Walter (Pa.). 

¢ The charges Sen. Joe McCarthy 
began making in February, 1949, paled 
the most violent statements of the days 
of the Dies’ committee. Meanwhile, 
the McCarran Senate Internal Security 
Committee trumpeted its analysis of 
Owen Lattimore’s testimony. ‘The Un- 
American Activities Committee went 
about its business quietly, digging for 
facts instead of shouting for headlines. 
¢ Documentary Evidence—What de- 
veloped was this: The Heuse commit- 
tee found that it could document 
charges of Communist membership, 
Red infiltration into social and eco- 
nomic groups, and outright espionage 
by testimony from undercover agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
¢ In the Bag—Wood is responsible in 
part for the switch in emphasis to in- 
vestigating the underground aspects of 
the Communist Party. But political 
opinion gives a lot of credit to commit- 
tee counsel Franck Havenner, and still 
more to ranking Democrat Walter. 

Walter figures that the reason lib- 
crals listen to the committee today is 
that the committee now has proof, 
garnered in closed-door investigations, 
of the statements witnesses make in 
public. Proof of the authenticity of 
testimony recently obtained is this: An 
open invitation is given to anyone to 
appear and rebut testimony. Only four 
persons have availed themselves of the 
privilege in recent months. 
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PROVED AT THE REFINERY 


Standard Oil Company (Ind.) saves time on 
car moving and spotting at its Whiting refinery! 


PROVED AT THE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Anderson Elevator Co., Maumee, 0., 
speeds grain car loading and unloading! 


TRACKMOBILE 


PROVED at THE COAL MINE 


Coal by the carload ... moved by the 
minute! Peabody Coal Company uses 
Whiting Trackmobiles to speed coal load- 
ing and car handling during construction 
of its new mine at Pawnee, Ill... gains im- 
portant savings in time and manpower. 
Other leading firms from coast to coast 
are achieving new efficiencies in car mov- 
ing, spotting and switching ... using 
Trackmobile flexibility to speed produc- 
tion, reduce demurrage and make man- 
power more productive. Whether you're 
handling cars of coal or candy, steel or 
sand, the Trackmobile can help you! 


os os\ 


GET THIS NEW, 
OPERATION REPORT! 
\\ See the complete story on the 
\ Trackmobile at Peabody . . . facts 
\ of value to any industry Seeking 
| new economy in car handling. 
Ask for your copy today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lothrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 

Whiting Handling Equipment: Overhead 

e Economy Cranes « Electric Chain 

Hoists « Trambeam Overhead Handling Systems 








CD06 peer emenretey 


B@O282000898939008 
; 30023809930 
373200 . 
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It takes typewriting perfectly; it takes all 


forms of printing beautifully. No wonder 





the word has gotten around that, for all 
business stationery, Nekoosa Bond is better 


to work with—and the best paper to work on. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. * PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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DUNGAVEL, a 72-room Scottish mansion, 


Training Young 


OBSTACLE RACE over rope net is part 


of toughening program for young miners. 
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has been taken over by Britain’s Coal Board as a residential center for .. . 


Coal Miners—a La Eton 


(Story on page 126) 


LAB STUDIES are slanted to give boys a knowledge of the dangerous gases they might 
meet underground. Here, the trainees study carbon monoxide. 
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lf You Want 


FARMERS 


.»- LIKE 
IEC rle 
LABORATORIES 


With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Not would- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work .. . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 


Buy | 


Ppa 














(TRAINING BRITONS starts on pages 124, 125) 


IN A REAI. 


Britain’s coal industry got into some 
pretty fancy diggings when it took over 
Dungavel, a 72-room mansion in Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland. The National Coal 
Board will use the old castle as 
dential traming center for a new gen- 
cration of mincrs. 

Here teen-agers receive three months’ 
training in mechanized mining tech- 
niques. In addition, they study the 
chemistry of underground gases, the 
gcology of coal fields, first aid, and the 
operation and maintenance of equip- 
ment 

Che training center is run on English 
public-school lines. Between lessons, the 
boys are toughened by competitive 
sports and by a commando-like train- 


a TCSi- 


126 


MINE they learn roofing technique (left) and machine mining (right). 


ing program. ‘They're assigned to 
“houses” named after Scottish coal 
fields. They wear uniforms with house 
colors and quickly pick up the spirit 
of rivalry between houses in athletic 
events and for trophies. 

The school, located in a fir forest, 
has its own underground workings at 
Kames Colliery, six miles away. The 
students start mine training in a prac- 
tice shaft there—safely above ground. 
Later they progress to on-the-job train- 
ing in the mine itself, learn to use mod- 
erm cquipment 

Teen-agers get mine training in the 
U.S., too, but there’s a big difference: 
They attend vocational day schools, 
with no frill ‘ 


Plant Closing 


NLRB says Westinghouse 
has the right to shut Bowling 
Green plant for good in IUE 


local-practices 
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College students painted traffic lines 
in Troy, N. Y., but the city got a quick 
protest from AFL—which said only 
union painters should be used. The 
students were fraternity initiates from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, where 
community work has been substituted 
for Hell Week hazing. 
3 

Mine fatalities since Christmas have 
topped the toll of 119 killed in the 
West Frankfurt (Ill.) disaster, the 
United Mine Workers told Congress 
last week. The union reminded legis- 
lators of its demand for a federal mine 
safety bill—with enforcement provision. 


* 
UAW asadio station WDET-FM in De- 
troit went off the air this week. The 
CIO auto union blamed the closing 
on the failure of manufacturers to pro- 
duce enough low-cost FM sets to give 
the station a wide audience. 

* 
New minimums of $1.05 to $1.20 an 
hour (up from 75¢) must be met after 
Apr. 19 by manufacturers of small arms, 
ammunition, and explosives who bid 
for government contracts of $10,000 or 
more. The increase is due under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

* 
Strikes have cost more than 1.5-million 
manhours of delay at atomic energy 
plants since 1949, according to a sur- 
vey just made at four government proj- 
ects. None was reported inspired by 
Communists. 


e 
Wage checkup by WSB field people in 
Cleveland, Dayton, and Paducah has 
led to 150 complaints of above-ceiling 
wages paid to bricklayers and roofers. 
e 


A 25¢ raise will be sought by the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers in 1952 wage 
bargaining with “Big Four” copper 
companies. Union’s wage-policy com- 
mittee, which met in Denver last week, 
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+ WORLD'S LARGEST 


These well-known names are a 
partial list of owners of one or 
more of the big 45-ton Lorain 
Moto-Cranes... 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORP. 
PHELPS-DODGE CORP. 


E. |. DU PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 


M. A. HANNA CO. 
EBASCO SERVICES, INC. 
BRIGHTWOOD LOGGING CO. 
EICHLEAY CORPORATION 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
DEPT. OF WATER & POWER 


Ask your Thew-Lorain Dis- 
tributor for facts about Lorains 
for your plant—on crawlers or 
rubber-tires — capacities from 
6 tons to 45 tons. 


CRANE 


ON RU 


eeeeeeseeeeceeeeeoeeeee 


WORLD'S LARGEST SUILDER 
OF COMMERCIAL SIZE 
POWER CRANES AND SHOVELS 


ip = 


ok Take a look at the giant of all 


rubber-tire cranes. It’s the mighty 
MC824 Lorain Moto-Crane. It will 
handle loads up to 45 tons, and move 
anywhere rubber-tires can travel. 

Your plant may not need such a 
giant for everyday material handling, 
but remember this... Lorain not only 
builds the world’s largest crane on 
rubber, but Lorain has also the world’s 
largest selection of sizes and types of 
rubber-tire cranes. 

You can look to Lorain with confi- 
dence because they are originators of 
the rubber-tire crane — with 52 years 
of experience designing and building 
power cranes and shovels. It’s a back- 
ground that you should expect from 
the leader in any field! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


. oe —se 
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For your convenience in ordering subscriptions, a self-addressed 
postage-paid card is bound into this copy of BUSINESS WEEK. 
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Save time, money, effort by applying 
profitable business help found only 
in these McGraw-Hill publications: 


AMERICAN MACHINIST — published 
every two weeks for engineers 
production officials in metal work- 
ing mow Offers help for tooling, 
machining and similar problems. 

1 year $5 — 3 years $10 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — published 
monthly for technical and produc- 
tion a in the chemical progess- 
ing field. Reports on all the latest 
advances in produstion methods 
and techniques. 

1 year $3 — 3 years $5 


CHEMICAL WEEK — weekly news mag- 
azine serving all levels of manage- 
ment in the chemical processing 
industries, with its editorial accent 
on the commercial aspects of the 
field. 

1 year $5 —3 years $10 


ELECTRONICS — Monthly magazine de- 
voted to design, production and 
use of electronic equipment and 

probl in radio, 

television, communications, scien- 
tifre and industrial fields. 

1 year $6 





FACTORY Management and Mainte- 
nance — monthly guidance for execu- 
tives and engineers in — 
methods of operating manufactur- 
ing plants that reduce costs and 
raise both volume and quality of 
output. 
1 year $3 — 3 years $5 


FLEET OWNER — monthly ine for 
motor truck fleet Bove. mem and 
maintenance men. Tells how to 
lower fleet costs and increase effi- 
ciency. 

1 year $1 —3 years $2 


FOOD ENGINEERING — published 
monthly for management and pro- 
duction men engaged in food —— 
essing and manufacturing. Cove 
maintenance of equipment, quality 
control, packesns and distribu- 
tion of all food products. 


1 year $2—3 years $4 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING — — 
monthly for engineers and officials 
concerned with mechanical design. 
Evaluates new materials, methods, 
parts and components. — solve 
pr of r engi- 
neering specifications. 

1 year $5 — 3 years $10 





TEXTILE WORLD — monthly magazine 
for management and supervisory 
personne! in production, engineer- 
ing and maintenance phases of 
textile manufacturing. 

1 year $2 —3 years $4 


WELDING ENGINEER — published 
monthly for contract welders, job 
shops and manufacturers. Presents 
the latest information on new 
welding techniques, practices, ma- 
terials and equipment. 

1 year $3 —3 years $5 


Pay now or later, as you wish. When ordering sub- 
scriptions, please let us know titles and company 
names of all subscribers. Rates quoted in this announce- 
ment apply in the U. S. and its possessions only. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO: 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, 


NEW YORK 36, NW. Y. 








also outlined demands for a 4¢-an-hour 
sick-leave- fund. 

t 
AFL wants some changes made in the 
Defense Production Act. It urges re- 
peal of: (1) the cost-plus Capehart 
amendment; (2) Herlong pith aoe 
which lets retailers keep “historical” 
margins; and (3) Butler-Hope amend- 
ment, which bars Office of Price Sta- 
bilization from using slaughter quotas. 
AFL also wants DPA to allow food 
subsidies if prices rise, and to let OPS 
guard the quality of price-controlléd 
goods. 

= 
White-collar unions now have an esti- 
mated 2-million members—out of the 
15-million workers in clerical, profes- 
sional, technical, sales, and kindred oc- 
cupations, according to BLS. Most 
white-collar union members are in com- 
munications, transportation, retailing, 
and entertainment industries, and in 
postal and other government work. 


Union Won't Let Boss 
Work—Court Upholds It 


The right of a union to bar an em- 
ployer who has no union card from 
working with his men has been upheld 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

In 1946 William Thorne decided 
to quit working for others and to be- 
come an independent painting con- 
tractor. At the time, he was financial 
secretary of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
local of the AFL painters union and 
was otherwise active in union affairs. 
He talked the step over with the union 
and agreed that as an employer he 
would not work with his union painters. 

Later, he changed his mind. But 
the union rejected his request that it 
restore his forfeited membership and 
let him work with his men. Thorne 
sought a court order restraining the 
union from interfering with his right 
to work with his men and from refus- 
ing him union membership. 

First lower state courts and then the 
state supreme court ruled against him. 
They held that as an employer he 
could not plead for rights guaranteed 
to employees by state laws. 





The Pictures——Cover by George 
Giusti. Eastern—124, 125; Har- 
ris & Ewing—24-25 (top); Int. 
News—22, 24 (rt.); McGraw-Hill 
World News—1 34, 136; Ed Nano 
—44, 45; James H. Phillips—59; 
George Pickow, Three Lions— 
126; O. A. Sealy—20; U.S. Steel 
Corp.—58; Dick Waddell—82; 
Wide-World—127; Dick Wolters 
—78, 79. 
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Fit the file room into one drawer? 


Think of the space that would save! With 
Burroughs Microfilming this saving is 
really possible. Imagine, 300 full file 
drawers of papers make just one shallow 
drawer of microflm—99 % of your file 
space is saved! 
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Copy papers with photographic accuracy? 


Think of the mistakes that would save! 
And, Burroughs Microfilming really 
does. Makes reliable substitutes for the 
originals—true copies that are safe, per- 
manent, easier to refer to and give double 
protection against error or misfiling. 


Fast, thrifty recorder—gives you the economy 
of 8mm. photography on 16mm. film, p/us the 
economy of a 37 to 1 reduction ratio! Photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of documents simul- 
taneously or fronts only at the flick of a switch. 


Record 400 documents a minute? 


Think of the time that would save! Again, 
with Burroughs Microfilmine you can 
actually do it. Check-size documents can 
be microfilmed—front and back —faster 
than six per second! 


—— 




















Protect files against fire and theft? 


Think of the loss that would save! Bur- 
roughs Microfilm is compact enough to fit 
in fireproof vaults. Too, the perfect, tiny 
images cannot be altered or extracted 
without detection! 


Burroughs Microfilming saves you space, time, mistakes and loss. Profits are 
made out of savings like these. Savings in payroll, equipment and film alone 
more than pay for Burroughs Microfilming. In fact, it amortizes itself in just a 
fraction of its useful life! 


The modern, economical microfilm equipment sold and serviced by Burroughs 
is built by Bell & Howell—an acknowledged leader in the field of fine photo- 
graphic equipment. 
That means more knowledge 1s behind Burroughs Microfilming — specialized 
knowledge of both photography and modern business methods. See for your- 
self how it can save money for you. Call your local Burroughs office, or write— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


mPORTANT NAMES IW MICROF My 


Bell c Howell 


MANUFACTURER 





Burroughs 
OISTRIBUTOR 











WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 





Cold resistant Army 
telephone cable jack- 
eted with VINYLITE 
QG-5924 Black main- 
tains good physical 
properties through tem- 
perature range of 140°F 
to —67°F. and can be 
installed on ground or 
overhead. Resists sun- 
light, mildew, age, 
abrasion. 





Heat resistant Railroad signaling cables that are 
jacketed with VINYLITE Plastics are flame-proof, 
withstand oils, greases, industrial atmospheres, 


Extra transporent, extra strong VINY- 

/, LITE Plastics are used for new Blood Packs 

developed by Fenwa! Laboratories, Inc., 

] Ashland, Mass.; and used in hospitals and 

at the front .. . withstand the 250°F. heat 
necessary for sterilization. 





Flame resistant. Fire alarm systems wiring 
jacketed with VINYLITE Plastic is easy to install, 
resists flame, moisture, oils, greases. 


Abrasion resistant parts for Lewyt vac- 
uum cleaner injection molded of Viny- 
LITE Plastics are quickly produced, give 
long lasting service, won't mar furniture. 
By Hungerford Plastics Corp., Rockaway, 
New Jersey. 





Wire that defies 
abrasion, heat and cold 


Depends on jacketing of 


VINYLITE Brand Plastics 


Odorless, tasteless container closure 
coatings based on VINYLITE Resins with- 
stand oils, greases, alkalies, most acids. 
Resist impacts, dents. Won't chip, peel or 


When things get hot or cold—that’s compounds, this material strongly 


the time to count on cable jacketed 
VINYLITE Brand Plastics. 
VINYLITE QG-5924 Black has been 


developed to answer the needs of 


with 


military forces in the Arctic or where 
ever sub-zero temperatures are en- 
countered. Its wide operating range 
of from 140 F. to —67 F., together 
with its toughness and flexibility 
make it the ideal material for wire 
and cable applications at low tem- 
peratures where severe operating 
conditions are present. 

Like all VINYLITE Plastic jacketing 


resists water, oils, greases, alkalies, 


and most strong acids as well as 
flame, sunlight, aging and mildew. 
Together with polyethylene insula- 
dimensions save 


tion, the smaller 


space, their smooth surfaces ease 
stripping and splicing, speed instal- 
lation. Lasting colors assure perma- 
nent coding. 

VINYLITE Plastic compounds have 
a place in your operation—whether 
for military or civilian purposes. 
Write for a list of representative 


manufacturers supplying them. 


flake. Good for years of use and re-use. 


SRAKNOD 


PLASTICS 


B 
Co 


\co 
BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
uc 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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There’s new optimism over Korea in Washington. It’s based on two 

new maneuvers the United Nations is preparing to make: 

¢ We'll offer to accept Soviet participation in truce supervision if the 
Communists will take the “neutral” label off the truce commission. That 
way, we wouldn’t whitewash the Russian role in the Korean War. And the 
U.N. could include other belligerents—like Britain—in the commission. 

¢ We'll try to break the deadlock over prisoners by getting the enemy 
to scratch the names of those Communist prisoners who don’t want to return 
off their lists. The Reds could then claim that “all their prisoners had 
returned” and save face. U.S. officials say that some time ago Red 
negotiators hinted they'd be willing to go along on this. 

* 

The U.S. is stiffening on the German unity issue. We're betting 
heavily that Stalin’s call for free German elections is a bluff (BW-Mar.29’52, 
p23). 

If the Soviets backtrack, U.S. officials are sure West Germany will 
support our policy of European integration, sign up for the European army. 

If, however, the Russians come up with an acceptable election proposal, 
we'll have to go along. And Washington now hopes that even that won't 
spell the end of our European policy. Our officials think that the West 
has a better chance of wooing a united Germany into its camp than the 
Soviets. That’s why they doubt Stalin's sincerity. ; 

a 

















The danger is that the Kremlin will foul up integration without actually 





' agreeing to free elections. 





Suppose—as many observers believe—the Russians propose supervision 
of elections by the four occupying powers. Big Four talks would work out 
the details. Then the Russians would spin out the conference indefinitely. 

We'd try to parry by insisting on a U.N. investigation of election 
possibilities—before any talks. But hope for that tactic is fast dimming. 
We just wouldn’t have West Germany’s support. 

* 


If the Russians come up with any kind of tempting proposal—no matter 
how glib—West German public opinion will force us to the conference table. 

West Germans—almost to a man—think we've been too abrupt with 
the Soviet unity bid. Support for Chancellor Adenauer’s integration-with- 
the-West before unity-with-the-East policy is waning. Even some of Ade- 
nauer’s top aides—cabinet members, party leaders—are balking. 








Reports filtering through the Iron Curtain may be swaying some 
Germans to the belief that Stalin is serious. Here’s a recent batch—for 








what they’re worth: 

¢ From Berlin comes word that Soviet ambassador Semenov is taking 
complete control of East German policy. He’s had the reputation since 
1949 of favoring unification. (Semenov, by the way, helped write the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939.) 

¢ A Warsaw report says that Polish airfields have been built up so they 
can handie all the 3,000 Soviet planes Stalin might have to pull out of 
East Germany after reunion. 

* Polish and Czech underground circles are sure that the Russions mean 
to annex their countries—by “popular plebiscite’’—next year. The Kremlin 
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would like to incorporate countries bordering Germany into the U.S.S.R. 
before chancing a unified Germany. 
a 

The U.S. doesn’t like the way France is cracking down on Tunisia’s 
nationalists. It puts us on a nasty spot when the Arab nations bring the 
case to the United Nations. 

We'll have to back the French, though. We can’t risk losing their 
support in NATO, Indo-China, and in Morocco, where we’re building key air- 
fields. 

But our action will fuel the Moslem world’s growing resentment against 
the U.S. and the West. And, too, the French power play in Tunisia will 
make it easier for Communists to infiltrate the nationalist ranks—something 
they've failed to do so far. 





e 
The French action seems to confirm the conviction of U.S. North 
African observers that France’s real objective is to incorporate Tunisia into 








metropolitan France—not give it more autonomy. 





But from Paris, you hear second thoughts. Privately, many French 
officials realize they underestimated the strength of Tunisian nationalism, 
feel they may have to make much larger concessions. 

2 

Nationalism has the U.S. embarrassed in Trieste, too. Washington 
wants to help Premier de Gasperi in the May elections by giving Italy a 
bigger voice in Trieste. 





But Yugoslavia’s Marsha! Tito is adamant against it. And we can’t 
afford to weaken him by tipping the scales in favor of the Italians. Tito 
has been under fire at home for bowing too much to Western policy. 
That strengthens the Cominform in its efforts to topple his regime. 

We'll have to try a middle course—throw some sops to Italy, try not 
to make things too tough on Tito. 


* 
The Administration is battling a new protectionist assault in Congress. 





Sen. Homer Capehart is trying to tie an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act limiting imports of goods competing with U.S. products 
to 50% of 1948 levels. Quotas would apply only to goods containing 
raw materials now under priorities or allocations; and only after U.S. 
producers has asked for them. 

The Administration—fearful of the effect on our allies’ dollar 
balances—claims that almost all imports contain some of those materials. 
And it’s sure U.S. businessmen will ask for the curbs. 

The showdown may come next week. 

+ 

How to lick a rubber shortage: Brazil’s President Vargas has signed 
a law forcing rubber products manufacturers to invest 20% of their net 
profits in rubber planting. 

Crude rubber production in Brazil (last year 30,000 tons) is falling 
behind industric! demand (40,000 tons). Costly imports have to make up 
the deficit. And the Brazilian government hasn’t got the money to in- 
crease acreage. 

Hit hardest will be Brazil's big three tire makers—Firestone, Good- 
year, and Pirelli. So will Michelin, Dunlop, and General Tire, now setting 
up plants in Brazil. Their investment, however, doesn’t have to be direct. 
They can buy bonds in government rubber development agencies. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 5, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














Plans for new steel mill 
symbolize the nation's drive 
to end dependence on its 
farms. 


Last week Mexican Secretary of the 
Economy Antonio Martinez Baez an- 
nounced that his government definitely 
planned to build a new steel mill—“the 
biggest in Mexico’’—on the Pacific coast 
near Acapulco. The mill, plus the 
present $1]-million expansion of ex- 
isting mills, would go a long way to- 
ward making Mexico independent of 
most forms of imported steel. 
¢ The Old Days—This high-sounding 
talk astounds many Americans. It seems 
as though only the day before yester- 
day Mexico was an agricultural country 
of revolution, banditry, and poverty; 
or, just yesterday, an upstart nation 
expropriating vast U.S. oil investments 
and making an unholy mess of its oil 
resources. 

That’s all different now. Mexico has 
bet its future on an industrial revolu- 
tion; in 10 years it has gone a long way 
toward that goal. Already, television 
sets (made in Mexico), skyscrapers, as- 
sembly lines, dams, and superhighways 
have changed the national character 
The change is not just surface gloss: 

e In 1951 Mexico’s index of in- 
dustrial production bounced up to just 
under 130 (cover), up from 118 in 
1950, 74 in 1940 (1947 equals 100). 
National income hit 45-billion pesos, 
about $5-billion, double the 1948 fig- 
ure. Though that rise is in large part 
due to post-Korea inflation, it does re 
flect a rise in Mexico’s real income. 

¢ Some 466 new industrial plants 
set up shop in the Mexico City area 
alone last year. Monsanto, Procter & 
Gamble, Worthington, Colgate-Palm 
olive-Peet were among the newcomers. 

¢ Mexico has quietly slipped into 
place along with Brazil behind Canada 
and Britain as the U.S.’ third-best cus- 
tomer. Last year it ran neck and neck 
with Brazil, buying some $700-million 
worth of goods from the U.S. 

e Mexico has a balanced budget, 
absolutely no exchange controls to 
plague traders and foreign investors. 

e Mexico is building from the 
ground up, spending hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars on rail and highway 
transport, power and irrigation, oil de 
velopment 

Americans—with a big stake in the 
country—may well ask if Mexico’s drive 
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Guadalajara 


MINING 


Coal & Iron 


Iron 


Monterrey 
Federal District 


OIL 
Poza Rica 


Jose Colomo 


Silver, lead zinc, etc. 


Morelos Dam 
f 


POWER & IRRIGATION 
Obregon Dam 


Relea Dn 


Federal Dist. power projects 


TOURISTS 


Mexico City 


Acapulco 


Cotton 
Cattle 


Presidente Aleman Dam 


Pan American Highway 
TRANSPORT 
Airport Expansion 
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- 
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sane gh iy, 


‘National Railways 


AGRICULTURE 


Pineapples 
Citrus, 








AIRCRAFT 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manufactur- 
ers of aircraft parts. 

Use TEK woop* ... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood...the Kraft- 
paper-and-hardwood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong... 
durable. Won't shatter or splinter. 
Puncture-proof. Easy to work and 
handle. Hard to hurt. Meets mili- 
tary specifications. Send for sam- 
ple and details. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 

55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

World’s largest plywood organization 

*U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 





YOUR PRODUCT IN 


AEROSOL FORM 


INCREASED SALES. 


© Every week some new item is found to be high- 
ly swited to this modern, fast-growing type of 
package. 


TAKE IT TO 


“THE AEROSOL SPECIALISTS" 


* Complete assortment of valves and contain- 
ers to suit i 


Designs individually created. 
Twenty-five yeors’ experience. 


. 
* 
* Complete research facilities. 
* 


Economy strictly observed on all quotations. 
Write: 


boi ce), be) mate) a tel ey Bale), | 
1360 WEST 9TH STREET + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
IN CANADA. 295 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont 


Representatives Key Cities 





HOW LONG SHOULD 1 
RECORDS BE KEPT @ 


to every office manager. The answer — 
by qualified experts—is in a $2-page 
manual which we'll be glad to send, 
free, on request. Ask for Form 718. 


SEND FOR THIS) 
BOOK-IT’S FREE / 











Use “clues” 


when yo. want to reach the execu- 











tive market. Write for information. 





PRESIDENT—AND SUCCESSOR? Miguel Aleman (left), President of Mexico since 
1946, steps down this year. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (right), handpicked by Aleman’s party, 
is a likely bet to win July elections and carry on Aleman policies. 


for industry is sound. Right now the 
verdict from most observers is favor 
able. One New Yorker, an experienced 
Latin American hand, put it this way 
“Three countries in Latin America arc 
growing fastest—Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Mexico. Brazil, I'd say, has the greatest 
long-term potential in the way of re 
sources, but it will take many years to 
realize. Venezucla’s growth is in part 
artificial, based too heavily on oil ecarn- 
ings and not enough on basic economic 
development. Of the three, Mexico's 
present “onypeooe is the soundest, its 
growth the most solid.” 


1. ‘‘We Must Industrialize..."’ 


The road to an industrial economy, 
and “national self-sufficiency,” is a 
rocky one. Many nations have tried to 
move too fast, and have come to grief 
by neglecting agriculture, squandering 
foreign exchange on uneconomic in- 
dustrial schemes. Peron’s Argentina is 
the No. 1 example (BW—Feb.16’52, 
p189). 

President Miguel Aleman’s Mexico 
is seeking a measure of “self-sufh- 
ciency,” too, and its drive for industry 
is no less strong than Argentina’s. In 
his six years in office, Aleman has 
steadily headed Mexico toward indus- 
try. One of his cabinet ministers ex- 
plains it: “We must industrialize; we 
will starve if we don’t. The simple 
truth is that only some 14% of Mexico 
is suitable for agriculture, even if we 
irrigate to the maximum.” Statistics 
add weight to the official line. The 
62% of Mexico’s population engaged 
in farming produce only 16% of the 
national income; the 38% in industry, 
commerce, mining, etc., turn out 84%. 
¢ No Choice—Aleman and his cohorts 
are aware they can’t simply choose be- 


tween factory and farm. Mexico has 
to feed 26-million people; it depends on 
its cotton, coffe ttle, and a growing 
pineapple and cit fruit crop for im 
portant foreign ex nge 

So, Mexico improving corn 
crops, setting stations, 
harvesting new 
soybeans, trying | boost wheat out 
put to lessen dependence 
Huge irrigation ts are under way. 
In the Papaloapan basin near Vera 
Cruz, a Mexican TVA is in the works, 
with Latin Amer largest dam, the 
Presidente Alen vearing the first 
stage of complet In the north, 
other Aleman n projects have 
boosted the rop from 400,000 
bales in 


1946 t lose to 2-million, 
opened up who 


ireas to cotton 
and truck-garde1 


xtension 


like sorghum and 


on imports. 


perity. 


ll. First Things First 


You can’t gi tee the continuing 
progress of M 
A severe drop ld demand for 
Mexico’s good ld derail the in 
dustrial progra home. Nor can 
you rule out tl nce of a political 
upset that might meday turn back 
the clock. But t vy the outlook is 
rosy. 

Mexicans carn thank President Ale- 
man for that good bill of health. He— 
and his aides ly responsible for 
10 years of prog This year Ale- 
man steps down 1 new president 
will be elected in July. It looks now as 
if the successor Aleman’s choice 
—Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. He has a 
reputation as an ! nest—though un- 
imaginative—part egular. He's ex- 
pected to follow fully in the path 
that-Aleman has staked out 

That would mean first things first 


ndustrialization. 
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“Rural America has led the way in 


tripling 


postwar sales” 


—Juliuvs Klein ,President—Caloric Stove Corporation 


ee 
The most intensive magazine advertising campaign for 
cooking ranges in the postwar era—with heavy emphasis 
on the rural market—has paid off handsomely for Caloric 


Gas Ranges. 


“Spearheaded by Country Gentleman, national farm 
advertising was launched in 1946 and has continued every 
month throughout the year in a broad list of publications 
delivering over 200,000,000 messages. Our concentration 
on the rural market is paying off in a thoroughly satisfying 
manner. We are reaping results commensurate with a good 


product and consistent sales and advertising policy. 


“Despite our success to date in Rural America, that 
sleeping giant has only just begun to rouse himself. Rural 
families are the largest users of Liquefied Petroleum Gas. 
We are very optimistic about the future of the rural mar- 
ket for our product and our thinking is pointed in that 


direction.” 





DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST SAY: ‘COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN HELPS ME MOST TO SELL MY BEST RURAL 
CUSTOMERS.’’ AND BUSINESS PLACES MORE ADVER- 
TISING HERE THAN IN ANY OTHER FARM MAGAZINE. 











ountry Gentleman 


.+. now including COUNTRY LIVING, the first 
magazine-within-a-magazine devoted to better 
living for every member of the rural family. 


ountry 
Pa pode 








POWER: Penstocks are part of new government-built hydro plant 


near Mexico City. 


INDUSTRY: Refrigerators, other appliances are changing Mexican 
life. These Frigidaires are coming out of General Motors plant. 


for Mexico—reasonably sound finances, 
improved transport, more powcr, more 
iron and steel. 

Finance. Mexico tries to pay as it 
gocs; last vear wound up with a healthy 
budget surplus. It has laid the welcome 
mat out for foreign investors. Best of 
all, there’s complete freedom from ex- 
change restrictions. Says a U.S. banker: 
“You can take as much moncy into 
Mexico as you can haul across the 
border; you can take as much out as 
you can get your hands on.” 

Transport. Ten years ago Mexico's 
railroads were in terrible shape; today 
they're still far from adequate. But 
Mexicans are determined not to see 
their industrial program bog down for 
lack of transport facilities, have fun- 
neled hundreds of millions of dollars 
into new rail and road facilities. Of 
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It adds 67,000 kw. to area’s power reserves. 


$381.9-million worth of foreign loans, 


fully 42% have gone into transport and 
comununications. 

Ihe Mexican National Railways— 
recently augmented by the purchase of 
the U.S.-owned Southern Pacific of 
Mexico—is getting a $150-million over 
haul. More than 10,000 miles of new 
roads, including the Pan American 
Highway from border to border, have 
been built 

Power. Growth of new industry has 
placed a back-breaking load on Mexico’s 
power resources. Some observers think 
a shortage will retard Mexican indus 
trialization in the next few years. Still, 
Mexicans are hard at work on new fa 
cilities, have put $73-million worth of 
foreign loans into the job. 

The Federal Power Commission now 
has 400,000 kw. of capacity under con- 


SKYSCRAPERS are changing the face of 
40-story affair will house television, banking, other business offices. 


Mexico City. This 


struction; on¢ yrivate outfit, Mex- 
ican Power & Light (a Canadian cor- 
poration), ha tly completed 123,- 
000 kw., includ me of the largest 
diesel powerplants in the vorld, out- 
side Mexico Cit All told, Mexico 
hopes to rais¢ ble power from the 
present 1-million to 1.4-million kw. 
within a few 

Oil. In 1921 M o was the world’s 
second-largest ducer, hit a peak 
production of nillion bbl. After 
the 1938 exp tion, the newly na- 
tionalized indust hit bottom 

Aleman put Antonio Bermudez 
to work hous ng the government 
oil monopoly, Pemex His record to 
date: Proven 1 ire up from 1-bil 
lion to 1.4-bill innual produc 
tion up from 49-million bbl. to 78-mil 
lion bbl.; refinery production at 56-mil- 
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lion bbl., up from 49-million bbl.; ex- 
ports up from 9-million bbl. to 22-mil- 
lion bbl. Besides, Bermudez is piping 
natural gas to industry, plans to link up 
with Texas transmission lines. 

The one failure—despite brave talk— 
has been in exploration. Last year 
Pemex drilled only 268 new wells; 
across the border, in Texas alone, 7,000 
were drilled. 

Coal and iron. Mexicans think they 
have the coal and iron reserves to ex- 
pand steel production. Coal resources 
are estimated at 2-billion tons; iron ore 
at 222-million tons. 

Mexico’s two most important steel 
mills—both in the north near the 
largest coal and iron reserves—are pro- 
ducing close to 300,000 tons yearly, 
about half of the nation’s needs. Both 
are expanding now, with hopes of pro- 
ducing 575,000 tons. 

President Aleman now says that the 
government is definitely committed to 
building the new large mill near Aca- 
pulco, at Puerto Marques. (Aleman 
promises that Acapulco will remain a 
tourist town.) It would be near fairly 
rich iron deposits in western Mexico, 
including a “mountain of iron” that 
has long interested U.S. steel people. 
Transport and coal might be a problem. 

Mining. Mexico’s important min 
ing industry—2,471 mines employing 
70,000—hasn’t shown the progress 
that other sectors of the economy have. 
Lags in power and transport, dwindling 
high-grade ore reserves, and heavy 
taxation have taken a toll. Yet Mexi- 
can production of silver, lead, zinc, 
copper, and other metals was worth 
$210-million last year, will weigh heav 
ily in Mexico’s balance of payments. 


lll. Machines, Not Luxuries 


Mexico’s total trade last year was 
way ahead of any previous period. 
Exports were up 23%, imports 52%. 
Purchases from the U.S. were up 40%, 
to $711-million. Over-all, Mexican 
trade ran a deficit of $150-million. 

Mexico isn’t worried about the gap. 
There are gold and foreign exchange 
reserves of $333-million, the highest 
since 1946. There’s a booming tourist 
business—one of the largest in the 
world—that brought 467,000 visitors 
last year. They left $160-million in the 
Mexican till, neatly made up the trade 
deficit. This year Mexicans are expect- 
ing 600,000 tourists, hope they'll 
leave $200-million behind. 

Besides, Mexicans argue, we're buy- 
ing capital goods—heavy machinery, 
pipe, railroad and farm equipment— 
abroad, not luxuries, 


IV. Manufacturing in Mexico 


From its imports, from its home- 
made steel and power, Mexico gets the 
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PICTURE OF 


Profitable 
Manpower 





This man may have been good with a wheelbarrow 
and hand shovel, but his production is many times 
greater as a “PAYLOADER” pilot. He’s happier 
and so is his boss because they both make more 
money. 

When it’s a matter of handling any bulk or loose 
materials, chances are you can move it faster, cheap- 
er and better with “PAYLOADER’” tractor-shovels. 
Thousands of owners have proved it — indoors and 
outdoors — digging, unloading box cars, loading, 
carrying, dumping, spreading. 

Your Hough Distributor has the experience to prop- 
erly analyze your needs and the parts and service 
facilities that insure profitable, satisfied “PAY- 
LOADER” ownership. See him soon or write The 
Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Liberty- 
ville, Illinois. 


— 


AIS ER 


BIGGEST PAYLOADER 


is this 4-wheel drive Model HM with 11/. 
cu. yd. bucket. It's @ proven profitmaker 
for earthmoving ond material handling 

. used by contractors, cities, utilities, 
railroads, mines, quarries, industrial 
plants. Six other ‘“‘*PAYLOADER"’ sizes 
ore available down to 12 cu. ft. bucket 
capacity. 
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to the solution of management men’s pr 











EMPLOYMENT 


Positi Voacent — = 


P 
Interested in a Sales Management position with 
a Future? We have openings that will pay up 
to $25,000 per year. For full particulars see our 
ads in April issues of Opportunity and Specialty 
Salesman magazines and our full page ad in 
April issue of Coronet. No Inquiries Answered 
From this ad. Saladmaster Sales, Inc., 131-B4- 
Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. 





=== Employment Service 


font. loti, > ‘our “ 





ecutives p ga ] 
sonal requirements met thru our flexible proce- 
dures, with full protection of your present posi- 
tion. We have the know-how and nationwide 
contacts to negotiate successfully for you. De- 
tails on request. Jepson Executive Service. (Est. 
1939). 1085 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2. 


Positi Wanted 
Al Opportunity for Small Company seeking 


responsible administrative and sales Executive 
to fortify organizational plans for the future. 
Successful automotive background College 

34. Family. Minimum $10,000. 





Bus. Mgt. Cornell MBA, age 31, 12 years diversi- 
fied experience, expediting, production control, 
pers & ind relations, etc. Box 3737. 
Harvard Business MBA; BS in Accounting; expe- 
» all management phases-research con- 
basic industries; seeks position assistant 
to president, controller, sales VP; excellent ref- 
erences; married; under 30; vet not liable recall 
employed NY; will relocate for opportunity 
Box 3818 
al fact ‘s Rep: tative (Foreign Trade). 
Foreign Trade Executive, 15 years diversified 
international experience with U. S. and foreign 
yorations, widely travelled, fluent French, 
nan, Dutch; successful U. S. sales back- 
ind, knowledge foreign markets; able to 
ef harge administrative details export/ 
esponsible, independent worker, seeks 
y to establish or develop export or 
artment for leading manufacturer 
join Foreign Trade Division of well 
r sation. Box 3769 
NYC: Advertising Manager or Ass’t. 6 
agency sales ‘ research 
Creative, supervisory record. MBA 
ri veteran; employed 3569 





n 


Director: Registered Chemical Engineer. 


Safety 
7 years of experience include positions of 
‘hemist, Research Engineer, Ordnance Engi- 
er and Safety Director. Box 3804 
20 yeors Heavy Industrial 
phases College and Traffic 
39. Box 3622 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Do You Need a Metropolitan New York Show- 


m, Warehouse and Sales Force? Manufac- 
f industrial heating equipment, handling 
material handling equipment and con- 
rs seeks additional supplemental lines for 
industry Large showroom and warehouse 
facilities in own modern building. Travels 4 
nen Rated Principles contact Box 3697 
Former President of Rit Dye Soap moving to 
Florida—Desires exclusive territory for product 
with high growth potential. Has three college 
graduate sons to assist in product sales and pro- 
motion. Louis L. Rittenhouse, Merion Station, 
Penna 
Migs. Agent, Denver Area, 10 years, office, 
phone overage Seeks product of merit Box 


Manufacturer's Agent, with an active and suc- 
cessful record of many years’ standing. desires 
add one line to sell to industrial customers 
Has national sales organization, headquarters 
n ew York, but will consider exclusive repre- 
sentation for northeast section of the country 
Box 3305 
Seles Executive seeks product of merit for 
pr tion in Minnesota and Dakotas 7 oO 
Box 8° Minneapolis 1, Minn 
Southern Tier N. Y. Coverage. Successful exec, 
1 ales, memt, eng. bkged, many high level 
ontacts, available reputable concern desiring 
aggressive new business development Box 
80 


SPECtAL SERVICES 


Need a@ Market Survey Abroad? Thorough 
lown-to-earth studies made in any country 
Representatives all over the world. For details, 
write Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 West 42, New 
York 36, New York 
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X-Ray Incor, is your Detroit Office and 
Laboratory for Quality Control on materials 
purchased by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
ical, Spectrographic, Colormetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


EQUIPMENT 


Special 
Productroi Boards — 100 Place for inventory 
control, machine loading, purchasing, etc. Mfgr. 
Wassell Organization. Approx. one-half price. 
Box 3738. 





New & Used 


Transtormers—Transformers—Transformers. We 
buy and sell New and Rebuilt Transformers 5 to 
5000 KVA 1250 Units Stock—all voltages. 
Cash for your surplus— . Motors—Generators 
—too. Electric Equip. Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Laminated wood rafter plant, well established 
largest most modern in Iowa. Approximately 
36,000 square feet floor space, 5 acres land. 
Most buildings new since 1942. Buildings and 
Machinery $ 5,000.00. Invoice stock approx 
$30,000.00. Selling account other business. 
Owned and oy ed by the O. L. Krink Lumber 
Sales Company, Sheffield, Towa. 
Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian BI Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at ¢ ve ‘ $15,000 profit. L. ¢ 
Co., 442 N. Senece 2, Kansas. 
Wanted by 40 Yeor Old Manufacturing Com- 
pany Product ideas or product, preferably 
patented, of metal machine heat 
assembly, painting : . for industrial 
retail business flelds. Seeking added 
strong diversification, we offer experienced ag- 
gressive personnel in engineering, manufactur- 
ing and sales and our facilities in modern 40,000 
sq. ft. plant Write G. E. Sheldrick, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Will Lease New industrial building, New Haven 
ea 50° x 101° clear span, 3 phase, 400 amp. 
1, 12 2° doors, 1% acres on US 5 & 
consider partner with $50,000 for de- 
ense metal business. Box 37, North Haven, Conn 


—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 


Modern Factory Building 8400 sq. ft. price 
$85,000. Railroad siding nearby. Harrington 
Realty, Lyons, Wis. Phone Burlington 197. 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS 
Save $158.04 a year on Typewriter Production 


and supplies. How Product $1 postpaid. Han- 

son Business Machines, 2082 E. 4th Clev. 15, O. 

Army Knife. The pocket knife you 

about owning as a boy, EKight blades, 

, small blade, screw-driver, reamer 

can opener, scissors, saw Also a 

tweezers and a toothpick in the side 

Finest construction throughout. Made in 

» heart of the Swiss Watch country. Money 

if not 100% absolutely satisfied Price 

Our stock is limited so order today from 

—The Abbeon Supply Co., 179-26 Jamaica Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


== Auto Fleet Leasing = 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
| Any number of Cars or Trucks 
No capital investment Retter employee relations 
New cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dollars 
Unlimited mileage Write For Folder 
00°, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
Rehoboth, Delaware. Phone 3261 





Industrial Liquidators 
Bulk Purchases—Private Sales—Auctions 


‘ are ambitextrous, operating with equal 
under any one of the three basic et 
ergent methods, there is no reason for 

ree wnding any but the one method best 
suited to your exact requirements. 


Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.O. Box 671B, Warren, 0. 





raw stuff for its growing manufacturing 
industry. At latest count, Mexico had 
53,000 factories, with a plant invest- 
ment of close to $1-billion. True, most 
of those plants are holes-in-the-wall. 
But those are balanced by the big 
U.S.-owned assembly plants, rayon 
producers, food processors, together 
with Mexican fertilizer plants, textile 
mills, shoe factorics, refineries 

The leading Mexican manufacturing 
industries—textiles, brewing, rubber, 
iron and steel, wheat mills, paper, 
vegetable oil, soap, tobacco, cement, 
glass, and footwear—are turning out 
around $600-million worth of goods 
annually. In addition, there are the 
large assembly operations from the 
U.S.—motor vehicles, radio and tele 
vision sets. Last year Mexico doubled 
its motor vehicle output—to 45,472 
units—as Chrysler, Ford, and General 
Motors expanded their operations. 

Important new industries are arriv 
ing, mainly from the U.S. Procter 
& Gamble is building a $3-million 
synthetic detergent plant, Mohawk 
Carpet moved in last year to make 
rugs. Vendo Co. of Kansas City will 
build dispensing machines; Nesbitt 
Fruit Products is putting canning ma 
chinery to work. Others include Mon 
santo, Kelvinator, Worthington, Kel 
logg Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet 
‘e Focal Point—The scene of most in- 
dustrial expansion is in the federal 
district—Mexico City and its suburbs. 
Practically all the auto assembly, appli 
ances, aluminum, chemical, radio and 
television manufacturing are concen 
trated there. Like any industrial com 
plex, Mexico City is spawning suburbs 
at a fast rate. One, Tlalnepantla (pro 
nounce it klow-nay-pant-lah) has re 
cently attracted Mexico’s Westinghouse 
affiliate (Industrial Electrica, making 
among other things 700 refrigerators 
monthly), Reynolds Metals and others. 
The draw: cheap land, good rail sidings, 
water and power, a five-year tax holi- 
day. This year the town expects $60- 
million in new investment 

The Monterrey area in the north, 
called Mexico’s Pittsburgh, boasts Fun- 
didora de Fierro, Mexico’s largest steel 
producer; an 8-million bottle-a-dav 
brewery; Mexico’s most modern food 
processing plant (an Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. affiliate), a Bakelite plastic plant 
now building, a new Corning Glass 
operation. 

The third industrial center is Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico’s fastest growing city. 
It’s way behind the others industrially; 
still, there are close to 1,000 establish- 
ments, producing soap, edible oil, glass. 
Not far away is the largest rayon fiber 
plant in Mexico, run by Celanese Corp 
in partnership with Mexican capital, 
which is right now enlarging its facili- 
ties to produce 9-million Ib. annually. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Tumabout: Time was when the U.S. 
always imported champagne. Now the 
Paul Masson Vineyards, Saratoga, 
Calif., are exporting it to Japan and the 
Philippines, even getting some orders 
from Latin America. 

ae 
U.S. steel mills are cutting into Brit- 
ain’s scrap supplies, says the 1951 re- 
port of the British Iron & Steel Federa- 
tion. British mills got only 475,000 
tons of German scrap last year, against 
1.8-million tons in 1950. Heavy U.S. 
purchases are blamed for the slump. 


* 

Chemicals abroad: Dow Chemical Co.’s 
new subsidiary, Dow Chemical Inter- 
national, Ltd. (BW —Feb.23’52,p189), 
is setting up its first plant overseas—a 
50-50 partnership with Japan’s Asahi 
Chemical Industry Co. A new outfit, 
Asahi-Dow, Ltd., will produce saran 
plastics on the island of Kyushu. 
American Cyanamid Co, has a new sub- 
sidiary, Chemical Construction (Inter- 
American), Ltd., with main offices in 
Toronto. It will get the tax benefits of 
a Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tion (BW —Mar.8'52,p120), designing 
and building chemical plants in Can- 
ada and Latin America. 


. 
Egypt may ease its tough 1948 Com- 
panies Law, which limits foreign stock 
ownership in Egyptian corporations to 
49%. If the amendment passes, in- 
vestors can own 51%. 


e 
Spanish potatoes—71,000 bags of them 
—have arrived in New York. It’s the 
first such shipment; and if the spuds 
pass quarantine tests, they'll ease a be- 
tween-crop shortage in the metropoli- 
tan area. But large-scale imports in the 
future are ruled out by opposition from 
domestic producers, who are objecting. 


& 
General Tire & Rubber Co. will build 
a $5-million tire factory in Brazil, just 
outside Rio de Janeiro. Capacity: 200,- 
000 tires and tubes yearly. 


* 
Israeli industry: An $8-million rayon 
plant—producing 10.5 tons of rayon 
yarn, rayon staple, tire yarn, and cello- 
phane daily—is planned by U.S. and 
Israeli businessmen. Oscar Kohorn & 
Co., New York, will build and operate 
the’ factory. Money is coming from 
U.S. investors, plus loans from the 
Export Bank of Japan and the Israel 
government. . . . Israel Electro Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., a new ‘outfit backed by U.S., 
French, Swiss, and Israeli interests, 
plans a $2-million chlorine and caustic 
soda plant. Daily output is slated to 
reach 5 tons of chlorine, 3.5 tons of 
caustic soda, most of Israel’s needs. 
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THE TREND 


Matching Words and Actions 


A good many Americans are bothered and bewildered 
these days about where we stand in the cold war. 

Anxiety about the future rose sharply in the fall of 
1949, when Russia detonated her first test atom bomb. 
It reached a high point when war broke in Korea in June, 
1950, and when the Chinese intervened that winter. 

These events produced a sharp reaction here and 
throughout the free world. We launched immediately 
upon a huge rearmament program designed to make up 
our military deficit and get ready for a widening front of 
Communist aggression. 

Now, 20 months after Korea, Americans are confused 
and puzzled. A series of recent events leaves them uncer- 
tain as to what happened to the crisis they are still being 
exhorted to meet: 

¢ President Truman this week seemed to dismiss 
inflation as a threat when he virtually approved the 
recommended wage increases for steel workers. 

* He also displayed great calm about the status of 
the whole mobilization program when he accepted 
Charles E. Wilson’s resignation as Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

* His January budget indicated that the rearmament 
program could be stretched out to reach peak strength 
in June, 1954, instead of in June, 1953. 

* Evidence is plentiful that our deliveries of arms 
to General Eisenhower's NATO command have been 
allowed to run woefully behind promises. 

* Military procurement is proceeding slowly because 
there seems to be plenty of time to incorporate design 
changes. 

All this, as BUSINESS WEEK pointed out last week 
(BW-Mar.29'52,p19), reflects an official recalculation 
of the Russian danger. On the basis of such a downward 
revision, most of what has been happening in Washington 
is understandable, but three questions remain. 

First, are we getting on as fast as we should in making 
up our appalling deficiency of military hardware? The 
original Wilson plan called for (1) producing enough 
weapons to fight an all-out war for a year, (2) building 
plant capacity to step up arms output speedily if needed. 

That was a sound plan as things have developed. Im- 
pressive progress has been made on the goal of increased 
capacity. But have we achieved the first part of the plan? 
Obviously not. The lag in our shipments to NATO 
countries is proof enough of that. We must get our 
stocks of military hardware up to a minimum level—and 
quickly. 

Second, is the Russian threat as much reduced as 
Washington’s actions, in contrast to its words, suggest? 
If so, then the Administration has some explaining to do. 
For if the public reads Washington’s actions for what 
they seem to mean, it will surely discount the Adminis- 
tration’s exhortations to big new efforts. 
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It certainly is not easy to follow the President when 
he stretches out his rearmament program in one message 
to Congress and then in the next argues that undimin- 
ished dangers require an additional $7.9-billion for for- 
eign aid. 

Nor does the stretchout in the arms program tally with 
the urgent conditions he described in asking for extended 
and “strengthened” control authority under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Third, is our economy in such shape that we can now 
risk another shot of inflation? The President’s statement 
that the steel wage recommendations do not constitute 
any real breach in our wage stabilization policies is hard 
to accept as fact. He did not rule out entirely the possi- 
bility of a steel price increase, even though he seemed to 
buy the idea that the increased wage costs can come out 
of profits. 

Whatever steel price increase is granted will be infla- 
tionary, just as a steel wage increase will. In turn, the 
higher wage and price levels in the steel industry cannot 
be walled off by themselves. They are bound to spread 
to other industries. In our view, inflation is still a threat. 

If the people are not to develop a cynical attitude 
toward the defense program, the draft, taxes, controls— 
then they must be told in terms they can understand 
what the danger is and what must be done to meet it. 

Washington’s words and actions must match. 


Green Light for Reform 


Credit for the reform of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
goes to the Hoover Commission, which advocated it, the 
President who sponsored the bill, the Congress which 
approved it. Tax collectors are now to be moved out of 
political mud-holes onto a civil service base. 

When Congress convened in January, about half the 
commission’s recommended measures had been passed, 
with eventual savings of $2-billion a year. On the other 
half, this Congress has not been idle. But it needs urging. 
May 31, when the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report shuts up shop, is getting close. 

Twelve out of the 20 recommendations on which the 
Citizens Committee keeps score have been left hanging 
on last year’s hook. Of the others, Congress has held 
hearings on the medical program and on the Dept. 
of Labor. Hearings are in progress on one set of post 
office bills, and on bills to improve the civil service. They 
are scheduled on veterans’ affairs. 

President Truman has declared himself eager to end 
corruption and inefficiency. The Hoover recommenda- 
tions are a weapon made to his hand. 

He and Congress cannot afford to delay while they 
still have the Citizens Committee to back them in reform 
and take the blame for hurt toes. 
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Very likely your automobile has some of these bearings 
in its transmission. They saved you money, indirectly, by solving a production 
problem. The simple addition of a steel “snap” ring to a 
standard ball bearing eliminates the need for machining a shoulder 
to hold the bearing in position. 


This bearing development is another typical example of the Fafnir 
attitude and aptitude — a way of looking at ball bearing 
problems from the designer's viewpoint, an aptitude for supplying 
the right bearing to fit the needs. The advantages 
of these attributes gained from over 40 years of experience in 
the manufacture of bearings are available to help you solve bearing problems. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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